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NEWBURYPORT  THEATRE 
IN  THE  FEDERALIST  PERIOD 

By  James  M.  Barriskill* 

Following  the  exhibition  of  wax  figures  in  November  1799, 
the  singing  schools  of  Samuel  Holyoke  dominated  Newburyport’s 
entertainment  life  through  the  winter  and  spring  of  1800.1 

The  first  theatrical  season  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  in- 
augurated on  Monday,  June  9th,  with  a “CONCERT  & BALL” 
by  the  “Principal  MUSICIANS  from  Boston.”  Of  this  concert 
nothing  further  was  mentioned  in  the  HERALD  of  the  6th; 
neither  the  musicians,  selections  nor  place  of  performance  as  the 
“particulars  . . . [were]  . . . expressed  in  the  Bills  of  the 
day.”  Four  days  later,  on  the  13th,  the  Herald  announced  for 
that  evening  another  “VOCAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  CON- 
CERT” consisting  “of  the  most  favorite  Songs,  Pieces, 
to  be  given  at  Union  Hall  on  Green  street  at  8 P.M.  Originally 
this  “Sacred  Concert”  was  to  have  been  held  at  Rev.  John  An- 
drews’ Meeting  House  in  Market  Square  but  was  “put  by  on  ac- 
count of  not  having  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Proprietors.”  The  musicians,  thereupon,  hastily  shifted  their 
performance  to  Union  Hall.  What  disagreement  grated  among  the 
Proprietors  was  not  written  down  in  the  Record  Books  of  the  First 
Religious  Society  in  Newburyport. 

* This  article  continues  Mr.  Barriskiirs  study  of  the  Theatre  in  New- 
buryport. See  Historical  Collections  XCI,  pp.  211-45;  329-52. 

1.  Newburyport  Herald,  Oct.  18,  29;  Nov.  8,  1799;  Feb.  7,  18,  1800. 
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Happily  there  is  a broadside,  dated  June  i ith,  which  gives  the 
full  program  and  performers  of  the  concert  scheduled  for  the  1 3 th 
at  Mr.  Andrews’  Meeting  House.2  Indeed  the  participants  were 
the  “PRINCIPAL  MUSICIANS  FROM  BOSTON,”— the  Graup- 
ners  and  the  Von  Hagens,  presenting  a program  almost  exclusively 
of  Handel  and  Haydn!  Here  is  their  program: 


Voluntary,  on  the  Organ, 

by  Mr.  Von  Hagen, 

Symphonie.  Composed  by  Handel. 

Song,  “Comfort  ye  my  people” 
from  the  Messiah, 

by  Mrs.  Graupner,  Handel. 

Symphonie.  Hayden.* 

Elegy  adapted  to  the  memory 
of  Washington, 

by  Mrs.  Graupner, 

Mrs.  Von  Hagen,  &c.  Handel. 
Voluntary  on  the  Organ,  to 

conclude  with  Handel’s  Water  Piece, 
by  Mrs.  Von  Hagen, 

Song,  “O  had  I Jubal’s  lyre.” 

by  Mrs.  Graupner,  Handel. 

Solo  on  the  Clarionet, 

by  Mr.  Granger,  Mitchel. 

Full  Chorus. 

Solo  on  the  Violin, 


by  Mr.  Von  Hagen, 
Adams  & Liberty-the  8 th  verse, 

(which  relates  to  the  deceased 
Washington,)  altered  by  Mr.  Paine, 
[by]  Mrs.  Graupner, 
Listening  Angels,  for  four  voices, 

by  Mrs.  Graupner. 

Von  Hagen,  &c. 

Solo  on  the  Hautboy, 

by  Mr.  Graupner, 

Song,  “Let  the  bright 
Seraphims,” 

[by]  Mrs.  Graupner, 
To  conclude  with  a Symphonie, 
in  the  Chorus. 


Benda. 


Stevenson. 

Fisher. 

Handel. 

Hayden.* 
* [sic]. 


No  matter  what  shift  the  Graupners  and  the  Von  Hagens  had 
to  make  in  their  program,  changing  from  the  Meeting  House  to 


2.  “Courtesy  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City.” 
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Union  Hall,  if  they  did  change  their  program,  this  evening  is  one 
to  be  remembered.  The  performers  were  esteemed  musicians  in 
Boston,  the  best  that  the  metropolis  had  to  offer.  Since  the  group 
was  forbidden  the  use  of  Mr.  Andrews’  Meeting  House  with  its 
excellent  organ,  one  can  only  speculate  how  they  managed  the 
organ  music  in  Union  Hall.3  Possibly  the  Hall  had  a small  organ, 
though  the  present  author  has  never  seen  reference  to  one.  Did 
the  performers  borrow  a small  house  organ  from  one  of  the  many 
amateurs  in  town?  The  musicians  could  not  have  brought  their 
own,  else  they  would  not  have  arranged  to  use  the  one  in  the 
Meeting  House.  Whatever  problems  of  programming  that  arose, 
these  performers  undoubtedly  surmounted  them  with  an  easy  suc- 
cess nurtured  by  long  years  of  experience. 

Had  the  concert  of  June  13  th  been  given  at  the  Meeting  House, 
tickets  were  fifty  cents  for  the  lower  floor,  twenty-five  cents  in  the 
gallery.  You  could  buy  them  at  Samuel  Richardson’s  tavern,  the 
Sign  of  the  American  Eagle,  on  the  east  corner  of  the  ferry-way 
on  Water  street,  also  at  Edmund  Blunt’s  bookstore  on  State  street, 
just  below  the  old  Wolf  Tavern.4  Promptness  at  the  concert  was 
advised:  “The  first  Bell  will  be  rung  at  5,  Doors  open  at  half  past 
5,  the  second  Bell  at  6. — After  which  the  performance  will  com- 
mence.” As  most  eighteenth-century  musicians  were  equally  at 
home  with  the  mechanics  of  their  instruments  as  well  as  in  per- 
formance, the  final  note  in  the  broadside  is  not  strange:  “N.  B. 
Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  who  is  desirous  of  having  their  Piano 
Fortes,  Harpsichords,  Organs,  or  any  Instruments,  tuned  or  re- 
paired previous  to  the  Sacred  Concert  will  please  to  apply  at  Mr. 
Richardson’s  Tavern,  Water-Street.” 

The  performers  of  both  concerts,  the  9th  and  13th,  were  un- 
doubtably  the  same.  They  had  come  down  from  Boston,  after 
their  winter  season,  to  perform  in  the  coastal  towns  and  inland. 
Business  must  have  been  good  to  have  them  play  a return  engage- 
ment within  the  week. 

“The  Cassowary,  A Bird  from  the  Eastindies”  alighted  for  ex- 
hibition at  the  Sign  of  the  American  Eagle  on  August  19  and  20, 

3.  For  an  account  of  this  organ  see  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec- 
tions, XCI,  225-8. 

4.  Herald,  June  25,  1799;  Columbian  Centinel  (Boston)  May  3,  1800; 
Impartial  Herald  Jan.  5,  8;  Herald,  Aug.  2,  1803. 
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1 800. 6 This  emu-like  creature  was  “5  feet  [high],  weighs  nearly 
100  pounds;  it  will  eat  half  a peck  of  apples  at  a meal,  swallows 
whole  eggs,  also  stones,  and  apples  as  large  as  eggs,  and  jumps  to 
a great  height.”  The  exhibitor,  quoting  Goldsmith’s  Animated  Na- 
ture, described  the  “Natural  Curiosity,”  as  having  “the  head  of  a 
Warrior,  the  eye  of  a Lion,  the  defence  of  a Porcupine,  and  the 
swiftness  of  a Courser.”  Returning  to  his  own  words,  the  exhibi- 
tor told  that  the  cassowary  was  “.  . . fond  of  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, and  fruits.  . . . Many  that  have  seen  it,  say  it  is  the 
greatest  curiosity  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  here.”  Carried  away 
with  his  own  rhetoric,  the  itinerant  showman  proclaimed  that  the 
cassowary,  kin  to  the  ostrich,  was  marvelously  gentle.  “It  will  pick 
a pea  out  of  a child’s  hand  without  injury  ....  Children  of  seven 
years  old  can  ride  it,”  a feat  illustrated  in  the  cut  showing  a small 
boy  astride  the  bird.  Admission  was  9d.,  children  at  half  price. 
The  advertising  without  the  woodcut,  repeated  in  the  Herald  on 
the  22nd.,  announced  that  the  “Natural  Curiosity”  would  be  seen 
“at  Haverhill  and  at  the  General-Muster  at  Concord  [N.  H.?].” 

From  January  12th  to  28th,  1802,  Messrs.  Moulthrop  and 
Street  presented  their  “WAX-WORK”  collection  at  the  Sign  of  the 
American  Eagle.6  Universally  admired,  as  the  impressarios  ad- 
mitted, the  collection  contained  thirty-five  figures  “as  large  as 
life.”  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  led  the  list;  George 
Washington  was  “represented  as  fallen  a victim  to  death;  his  lady 
and  domestics  are  weeping  around  him  . . . Maj.  Andre  taking 
leave  of  his  Honoria  before  his  execution  . . . Mrs.  Siddons,  in 
the  character  of  the  Greecian  Daughter  . . . David  . . . with 
the  head  of  Goliah  [sic],  . . . Jason  Fairbanks,  who  was  ex- 
ecuted at  Dedham  [Mass.]  ....  Old  Darby  and  Joan,  enjoy- 
ing themselves  over  their  Bottle  and  Pipe  . . .”  There  were  also 
the  usual  figures,  Maternal  affection,  the  New  Haven,  New  Lon- 
don and  Litchfield  Beauties,  Mungo,  and  “sundry  other  Figures 
and  Prints.”  The  exhibit  was  open  every  day  and  evening,  except 
Sundays,  at  twenty-five  cents,  children  at  half.  The  ever-recurrent 
phrase  “except  Sundays”  strikes  one  as  redundant.  Surely  there 
was  no  need  to  sound  that  note  in  a quarter  where  the  professional 
amusement  people  were  obviously  not  wanted.  Did  the  exhibitors 

5.  Herald,  Aug.  19,  1800. 

6.  Ibid.,  Jan.  12-26,  1802. 
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want  to  make  clear  to  all  that,  though  they  were  show  people  and 
though  they  were  from  the  cities,  they  would  not  perform  on  the 
Sabbath? 

With  spring,  the  rolling  shows  were  on  the  road.  "A  Beautiful 
African  LION”  was  shown  from  April  27  to  May  10  in  one  of 
the  spacious  barns  behind  the  tavern  at  the  Sign  of  James  Wolfe, 
Esq;  and  for  nine  pence,  one  could  see  the  “noble  Animal”  every- 
day in  the  week,  of  course,  Sunday  excepted.7  This  lion  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  one  that  came  here  seven  years  earlier,  in  May 
17 95,  when  Timothy  Dexter  showed  it  to  the  curious  in  one  of 
the  outbuildings  of  the  former  Tracy  Mansion  where  he  then 
lived.8  Older  and  heavier,  as  the  advertising  attested,  “This  noble 
Animal  is  between  three  and  four  feet  high,  measures  eight  feet 
from  nostrils  to  tail,  and  a beautiful  dun  color;  1 1 years  old,  and 
weighs  near  500  weight.  His  legs  and  tail  are  as  thick  as  those 
of  a common  size  Ox.  He  was  caught  in  the  woods  of  Goree,  in 
Africa,  when  a whelp;  and  brought  from  thence  to  New-York.”9 
The  same  benign-appearing  lion  as  in  1795  was  used  in  the 
woodcut.  On  this  visit  the  noble  beast  was  well-caged,  “Great  at- 
tention has  been  paid  in  providing  a strong  substantial  Cage,  and 
to  have  the  Lion  under  good  command.”  In  the  advertising  there 
is  a prophetic  hint  of  the  docility  of  trained  animals,  a boast  which 
will  grow  and  flourish  with  the  arrival  of  the  circus-menagerie 
combination : “The  person  who  has  the  care  of  him  [the  lion]  can 
comb  his  mane,  make  him  lie  down  and  get  up  at  any  time.”  For 
over  a week  the  lion  drew  crowds;  on  May  7th,  the  warning  went 
out  that  the  lion  “Will  leave  town  on  Monday  next  [the  1 oth]  .”10 

While  the  lion  was  rounding  out  his  week's  stay,  a news  item 
captured  the  leading  editorial  in  the  Herald  on  May  4th.  The 
Learned  Pig  had  run  afoul  the  authorities  in  Cuba!  The  awful 
fate  dealt  to  the  Pig  was  laid  to  the  “superstition  and  ignorance” 
of  the  Spanish.  When  the  Pig  had  been  exhibited  in  the  United 
States,  its  feats  of  sagacity  were  “.  . . thought  to  be  nothing  more 

7.  Ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1802.  This  is  the  famous  Wolfe  Tavern,  dating  from 
about  1760,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  State  street  and  Threadneedle 
Alley.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1811. 

8.  See  account  of  the  1795  lion  in  the  Hist.  Colls.,  XCI,  230-32. 

9.  Goree  is  a small  island  off  Cape  Verde. 

10.  Herald,  May  7,  1802. 
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than  could  be  easily  taught  that  docile  and  cunning  animal.”11  Not 
so  in  Cuba,  even  though  large  audiences  gathered  from  an  univer- 
sal curiosity.  The  editor  of  the  Herald  continued,  “But  not  be- 
ing able  to  divine  how  such  an  animal  could  perform  such  mys- 
terious tricks,  [the  Cuban  authorities]  thought  there  was  some- 
thing supernatural  in  it,  and  in  consequence  seized  the  man  and 
his  pig,  tied  the  harmless  animal  to  a stake,  and  burned  him  to 
ashes,  then  threw  the  man  into  the  Holy  Inquisition,  where  he  is 
doomed  to  end  his  existence.” 

In  less  than  a year,  in  March  1803,  the  Learned  Pig,  having 
risen  from  its  chitterlings,  appeared  once  again  in  Newburyport 
to  give  the  curious  an  amazing  and  sapient  performance  from  the 
nth  through  the  1 5th  at  Samuel  Richardson’s  Sign  of  the  Spread 
Eagle.12  The  performance,  25  cents,  children  as  usual,  from  9 
till  9,  was  similar  to  the  performance  in  May  1798,  with  feats  of 
counting,  spelling,  simple  arithmetic,  telling  time  and  guessing 
what  cards  were  drawn  from  a pack.  Now  with  more  restraint,  the 
owner  of  the  Pig  claimed  that  this  exhibition  was  “universally  al- 
lowed the  pre-eminence”  of  this  type  of  curiosity;  adding,  “the 
artist  and  philosopher  both  acknowledge  their  want  of  penetration, 
to  define  by  what  secret  power  this  sapient  Animal  was  taught  and 
is  now  actuated  . . . .”  Modestly  the  proprietor  of  the  Pig  con- 
tinued that  he  “presumes  a Puffing  advertisement  or  exaggerated 
bill  unnecessary,”  and  stated  only  what  the  Pig  was  actually  to 
perform.  This  was  a far  cry  from  the  frenzied  publicity  of  1798, 
both  here  and  in  Boston.13  Even  though  the  publicity  of  1803  is 
far  less  colorful,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  editorial  news 
squib  in  the  Herald  for  May  1802  may  have  been  publicity,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Pinchbeck  to  keep  his  Learned  Pig  a golden  one. 

The  summer  passed  without  any  visible  signs  of  theatre.  In  Oc- 
tober 1803,  Moulthrop  & Pardee  opened  their  “Washington  Mu- 
seum of  WAX-FIGURES”  at  Mr.  Richardson’s  tavern  on  Water 

11.  See  William  Frederick  Pinchbeck’s  Expositor  (Boston,  1805),  a 
pamphlet  in  which  Mr.  Pinchbeck  carefully  explains  how  to  train  any 
pig  for  the  learned  state.  A copy  of  the  Expositor  is  in  the  Harvard  Theatre 
Collection. 

12.  Mr.  Pinchbeck  brought  a Learned  Pig  to  Newburyport  in  May  1798. 
see  Hist.  Colls.,  XCI,  339-42  for  a description  of  this  visit.  Herald,  Mar. 
11,  15,  1803.  The  Spread  Eagle  was  usually  called  the  American  Eagle; 
this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  above  name. 

13.  Columbian  Centinel.  Jan.  and  Feb.  1798,  passim. 
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street.  From  9 till  9 daily  and  for  the  usual  admission,  this  new 
collection  of  fifty-seven  life-sized  figures  was  “allowed  to  be  fully 
equal  to  those  exhibited  in  the  Museums  of  London  and  Paris.”14 
In  a gentle  editorial  on  the  8th,  the  New  England  Repository  an- 
nounced to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Newburyport  that  Messrs. 
Moulthrop  & Pardee  would  be  “happy  to  wait  upon  them,  and 
them  only  ...”  at  their  Museum.  This  unfortunately  points 
to  an  unseemly  element  in  the  audiences.  The  Washington  Mu- 
seum had  all  the  usual  exhibits  of  public  personages,  and  two  that 
were  new  here:  “Salem  and  Friends’  Beauty — The  happy  meet- 
ing of  Roderick  Random,  with  his  Narcissus  . . .”  There  was 
music  on  the  organ,  but  by  now,  this  was  not  unusual.  After  the 
15th  of  October,  the  advertising  stopped;  two  weeks  was  a long 
stand. 

During  these  years  the  tempo  of  theatrical  entertainments  in 
Newburyport  was  beginning  to  quicken.  Of  an  occasion  there  were 
two  exhibits  playing  at  the  same  time!  Moulthrop  & Pardee’s 
WAX-FIGURES  were  comfortably  established  in  Market  Square 
when  competition  leered  within  the  week  of  their  opening. 
“SIGNOR  MANFREDI,  Artist  of  Agility  and  Rope  Dancer”  per- 
formed at  Union  Hall  on  October  7th.15  Having  recently  come 
“From  the  Theatres  and  Gardens  of  Europe”  after  he  had  “per- 
formed in  New-York  with  the  greatest  eclat,”  Signor  Manfredi 
promised  to  execute  “ . . . the  most  astonishing  Feats  of  Agility 
that  ever  were  known,  [and]  which  are  so  numerous,  that  an  ad- 
vertisement of  moderate  length  would  not  contain  them.” 

“The  Exhibition  will  be  followed  with  lofty  tumbling,  which 
he  will  perform  backward  and  forward.  He  will  leap  over  Tables 
and  Chairs,  &[.]”  The  performance  fulfilled  the  artist's  prestige 
and  promises,  and  drew  excellent  audiences.  The  Herald  of  the 
1 ith  advertised  the  last  two  performances  for  the  nth  and  12th, 
“Last  night . . . but  One.”  and  “To-morrow  Evening.”  The  Signor 
seemed  determined  to  leave  town  after  his  performance  of  the 
1 2th  since  he  did  not  advertise  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Herald, 
the  14th;  yet,  on  the  14th,  the  paper  ran  an  editorial:  “Sprightly 

14.  Herald,  Oct.  4,  7,  11,  15,  1803.  On  October  11,  the  Herald  cor- 
rected the  fifty-seven  to  thirty-four,  the  number  of  figures  given  on  Octo- 
ber 4 by  the  New  England  Repository. 

15.  Herald,  Oct.  7,  1803. 
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Amusement. — Signor  Manfredi  gives  notice  that  this  evening  will 
be  the  last  of  his  performance  [sic]  in  town. — The  lovers  of 
chaste  amusement  and  surprising  activity  will,  no  doubt,  receive 
ample  gratification  from  the  medley  of  entertainments  to  be  ex- 
hibited this  evening. — Many  of  his  feats  of  agility  are  to  us  un- 
precedented and  the  whole  is  done  with  more  than  ordinary  skill.” 
An  excellent  notice  this  last  sentence,  terse,  complimentary,  and 
explanatory  of  his  week’s  stay  in  town.  If  the  Signor  played  the 
nth  and  12th,  and  the  14th,  his  common  sense  probably  per- 
suaded him  to  play  the  13  th  as  well. 

In  August  1804,  “A  Female  Elephant  [was]  Brought  to  this 
Town  the  first — instant  . . . .”16  The  Herald  noted  in  the  local 
news  column  on  the  7th  that  the  elephant  was  still  in  Mechanics’ 
Row,  now  Inn  street,  but  that  the  “.  . . proprietors  will  remove 
her  after  Next  THURSDAY  [the  9th]  . . . ;”  and  all  who  had 
not  seen  “.  . . this  extraordinary  natural  Curiosity  will  do  well  to 
improve  the  present  opportunity.” 

Mr.  Rannie,  ventriloquist,  artist  of  legerdemain  and  master  on 
the  slack  wire,  did  not  come  unknown  to  Newburyport  as  his  per- 
formances and  renown  in  Boston  two  or  three  years  earlier  had 
been  reported  in  the  Herald.17  But  in  spite  of  the  news  items,  the 
advertisement  of  his  first  appearance  in  Union  Hall  on  October  3, 
1804  was  a veritable  broadside  of  information.18  Mr.  Rannie, 
knowing  that  many  in  his  audiences  suspected  the  “reality  or 
practicability”  of  his  entertainment,  assured  those  who  came  to 
Union  Hall  that  his  tricks  would  “all  be  executed  with  exactitude, 
and  occular  demonstration  given  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner . . . ; the  singular  powers  of  which  the  performer  is  alone 
possessed  having  been  already  proved  before  so  many  thousands 
of  spectators,  as  to  produce  the  almost  incredible  effect  of  not  only 
deceiving  the  sense  of  vision,  but  even  that  of  hearing.” 

First,  as  the  ventriloquist,  Mr.  Rannie  caused  “.  . . the  speech 
of  a child  to  be  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  in  giving  re- 
sponses to  whatever  questions  may  be  proposed,  without  the 
least  assistance  or  confederacy  ...”  Then  “.  . . to  render  the 

16.  Inter-leaved  Almanack  Diary  at  Essex  Institute.  Author  unknown. 
Entries  show  it  to  be  a Newburyport  diary. 

17 . Herald,  Dec.  4,  1801;  Feb.  23,  1802. 

18.  Ibid.  Sept.  25,  28,  1804;  Political  Calendar,  Oct.  1,  1804. 
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greatest  satisfaction  possible,  Mr.  R.  . . . ” introduced  his  ex- 
periments and  deceptions,  listing  but  several,  since  any  more 
"...  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  an  advertisement.”  His  dex- 
terity flowered  as  trick  followed  trick:  "Discovering  any  cards 
which  may  be  drawn  by  the  spectators,  or  thought  of;  burning 
cards  or  bank  notes,  and  restoring  them  whole  again;  firing  a ball 
or  large  nail  through  any  card  of  the  pack  while  they  are  flying,  on 
being  thrown  up  to  the  ceiling;  metamorphosing  one  card  into 
twenty  different  cards;  throwing  pieces  of  money,  watches  and 
rings,  out  of  the  window,  and  restoring  them  again  whole;  caus- 
ing substances  to  disappear  on  throwing  them  up  to  the  ceiling; 
cutting  ladies  or  gentlemen’s  clothes  or  hats,  and  making  them 
whole  immediately;  making  birds  fly  from  eggs,  and  eggs  to  leap 
from  one  place  to  another;  transfixing  a card  to  the  table  with  a 
fork,  and  then  causing  it  to  fly  away  to  another  part  of  the  room; 
occasioning  money  to  pass  and  repass  through  a China  plate  and 
the  table,  swallowing  knives,  forks,  &c.  &c.”  The  third  part  of 
this  bill  was  the  automaton,  "A  PHILOSOPHICAL  FISH,”  that 
drew  " . . several  cards  from  a pack  which  had  been  thought  of 
by  the  company  ...”  The  fish  also  wrote  "...  with  a pen, 
any  words  or  numbers  desired,  which  has  so  much  astonished  the 
scientific  observers  of  this  great  curiosity.”  Mr.  Rannie  thereupon 
proceeded  to  the  slack  wire,  balancing  "In  a great  variety  of  ex- 
traordinary methods,  with  swords,  dollars,  glasses,  cards,  &c.  in 
rotation.”  At  this  point  in  each  evening  performance,  he  again 
proved  his  prowess  in  ventriloquism  with  "a  very  entertaining 
scene  in  dialogue,  between  a Traveller  and  a Scotch  Land- 
lord ...”  The  performance  ended  with  Mr.  Rannie  on  the 
"Wire,  Where  he  shows  all  the  balancing  and  attitudes  as  com- 
pletely as  if  he  were  standing  on  the  floor.” 

During  each  of  the  five  parts  of  the  performance  there  was  mu- 
sic; special  lighting  was  introduced,  "the  room  [to  be]  brilliantly 
lighted.”  From  the  variety  of  the  entertainment,  seats  at  a half  a 
dollar,  though  expensive,  were  worth  the  money.  "Additional  seats 
erected”  was  promised  in  the  advertising;  whether  they  were  more 
desirable  places,  or  merely  "additional  seats”  to  accommodate  the 
anticipated  crowds,  is  for  conjecture.  The  doors  of  Union  Hall 
were  opened  at  7,  and  we  were  promised  the  performance  would 
"begin  at  8 and  finish  at  1 1 .” 
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In  this  sea-faring  port  where  fish  had  been  dried  on  the  Joppa 
Flats  for  generations,  Mr.  Rannie  made  an  outstanding  hit  with 
his  “PHILOSOPHICAL  FISH”  in  the  opening  performance.  For 
the  second  exhibition  of  the  5th,  he  used  a fine  cut  of  the  en- 
lightened, though  mechanical  FISH,  in  the  Herald  advertising  of 
that  date.  The  FISH  would  make  a second  appearance,  “ to 

which  will  be  added  many  new  and  astonishing  curiosities  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  enlightened  spectators.” 
Apparently  the  first  performance  was  too  long,  for  Mr.  Rannie 
changed  his  hours,  now  opening  the  doors  at  half  past  six,  “ . .to 
begin  at  7 and  finish  at  9.”  The  admission  remained  steady. 

The  hours  of  performance  proved  more  satisfactory,  and  Mr. 
Rannie  extended  his  engagement  through  the  following  week.19 
On  Monday  the  8th,  he  featured  his  ventriloquism,  admitting  he 
was  “ . . . the  only  one  in  the  world  capable  of  making  objects 
appear  to  speak.”  The  tiny  figure  of  a boy  balanced  on  a man’s 
finger,  probably  the  ventriloquist  Mr.  Rannie  used,  illustrated  the 
advertising.  The  second  feature  was  “One  of  the  most  Surprising 
DECEPTIONS,  that  has  come  before  the  Public.  Mr.  Rannie, 
Will  break  with  a large  hammer  eight  or  ten  gold  or  silver  watches 
belonging  to  the  company  present;  after  they  are  pounded  appar- 
ently into  a thousand  pieces,  he  returns  the  company  their  watch- 
es whole  as  ever.”  There  were  upward  of  sixty  other  deceptions, 
“ . . . the  smallest  of  which  is  worthy  of  more  than  the  admit- 
tance money.”  The  performer  was  the  inventor  of  most  of  the 
tricks,  “ . . . and  in  an  age  and  country  less  enlightened,  they 
no  doubt  would  be  counted  supernatural.”  Closing  his  advertising 
in  the  Political  Calendar  on  the  8th,  Mr.  Rannie  sounded  a note 
which  would  clarion  forth  in  the  next  few  decades,  the  strident 
and  insistent  note  of  morality:  “The  most  of  Mr.  Rannie’s  De- 
ceptions may  serve  as  a useful  lesson  to  youth  against  the  fatal 
and  pernicious  consequences  of  gambling.”  Mr.  Rannie  knew  that 
the  gambler  could  no  more  beat  the  dealer  than  the  spectator  could 
fathom  the  manoeuvres  of  the  sleight  of  hand  artist. 

Again  on  the  10th  the  lights  of  Union  Hall  blazed  with  in- 
creased candle  power  as  Mr.  Rannie  gave  “ . . . many  new  and 
surprising  operations  ...  .”  What  they  were  was  not  told  in 


19.  Political  Calendar,  Oct.  8,  1804. 
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the  Herald  for  October  12.  For  his  last  performance  on  the  12th, 
Mr.  Rannie  filled  a column  of  the  newspaper!20  He  told  how  many 
'‘enlightened  citizens  of  America”  were  disappointed  when  the 
“Deceptions  ...  in  many  instances  have  been  rendered  rather 
disgustful  by  the  attempts  of  the  pretenders  to  the  business:  but, 
when  deceptions  are  completely  executed  few  exhibitions  appear 
more  interesting  or  agreeable.”  And  Mr.  Rannie’s  work  was  ex- 
citing. That  evening  he  slashed  coats  only  to  make  them  whole 
again;  a lady’s  handkerchief  thrown  to  the  floor  would  “ . . . ap- 
pear to  move  to  any  part  of  the  room  Mr.  Rannie  pleases  to  direct.” 
NEFIKO’s  BOX,  that  usually  “caused  general  astonishment”  was 
a featured  trick.  Any  or  all  the  audience  could  examine  the  box 
before  it  was  locked,  “ . . . after  which  any  gentleman  may 
write  or  figure  what  he  pleases  and  immediately  on  opening  the 
box  there  will  be  found  the  same  words  or  figures  written  there.” 
This  was  not  all  the  BOX  would  do:  twenty  to  thirty  ladies  or 
gentlemen  were  asked  to  draw  a card  from  a deck  and  “ ...  on 
opening  the  box  the  names  of  each  card  will  be  found  written 
therein.”  If  a lady  or  gentleman  would  select  a card,  the  PHIL- 
OSOPHICAL FISH  would  “ . . . pick  out  the  same  card  and 
hold  it  to  the  public  view.”  The  piece  de  resistance  of  the  decep- 
tions was  Mr.  R’s  bullet  trick:  “On  the  same  evening  any  gentle- 
man may  charge  a gun  with  powder  and  ball,  and  on  firing  it  off 
Mr.  R.  will  catch  the  ball  on  the  point  of  a sword.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Rannie  promised  a larger  variety  of  experi- 
ments than  had  “yet  been  offered  for  public  approbation.”  He  had 
studied  legerdemain  for  18  years,  a fact  which  he  “presumed 
must  entitle  him  to  a preference”  with  those  who  are  capable  of 
judging  such  merits  and  performance.  Mr.  Rannie’s  genius  is  con- 
vincing, not  merely  from  the  description  of  his  skill,  but  from  his 
own  admission  of  his  ability:  “The  mode  in  which  he  performs 
Deceptions  come  so  closely  towards  reality,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  them.” 

Midst  the  flow  of  experiment  and  deception,  Mr.  Rannie  turn- 
ed to  his  ventriloquism,  projecting  a child’s  voice  to  all  parts  of  the 
room,  and  even  from  a “ . . . Lady’s  Muff,  and  the  Lady  was 
as  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  of  reality,  that  she  threw  the 


20 .Ibid.,  Oct.  12. 
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Muff  away  with  exclamations  of  terror  and  astonishment.”  He  also 
summoned  “ . . . the  notes  of  a PIG’S  VOICE  . . . from  a 
Gentleman’s  pocket,  and  on  his  being  asked  by  Mr.  R.  to  set  the 
Pig  at  liberty,  he  said  he  would  do  so,  provided  Mr.  R.  would  in- 
sure his  hand  from  being  bitten.”  Then  followed  tricks  of  “ . . . 
Cards,  Rings,  Watches,  &c.  . . . together  with  the  imitation 
of  Singing  Birds.”  The  performance,  which  began  at  7,  with  no 
warning  of  final  curtain  time,  ended  with  the  “Balancing  on  the 
Slack  Wire:  And  the  Dialogue  between  the  Old  Scotch  Landlord 
and  the  Benighted  Traveller,  which  has  given  such  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  called  for  every  night.”  This  breathless  continuity  of  en- 
tertainment had  “music  between  the  parts!” 

From  the  length  of  stay  in  town,  Mr.  Rannie’s  engagement  was 
entirely  successful;  his  audiences  were  crowded,  since  for  his  final 
performance  he  advertised  reserved  seats — “Parties  of  eight  or 
more  may  have  their  places  kept  by  sending  timely  notice.” 

Within  a month  of  Mr.  Rannie’s  deceptions  and  ventriloquism, 
came  the  mystical  marvel,  “The  Astonishing  INVISIBLE  LADY, 
The  Acoustic  Temple,  and  Incomprehensible  Crystal”  that  opened 
in  Union  Hall  on  November  5,  1804. 21  Mr.  Packard,  the  owner, 
was  a great  believer  in  the  gradual  but  sure  approach  in  his  ad- 
vertising: first  on  October  23  rd,  we  were  told  that  the  Lady  would 
soon  be  exhibited,  details  would  follow;  second,  on  the  30th,  that 
the  exhibit  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  “ . . . curiosity  of  the 
learned  and  scientific,  in  a peculiar  manner  . . . . ” On  Novem- 
ber 2,  the  Herald  detailed  the  exhibition,  fifty  cents  admission, 
showing  from  3 until  9. 

In  London,  New  York  and  Boston,  Mr.  Packard  had  won  the 
approbation  of  “Amateurs  of  Science  and  Curious  Experiments 
[who  found  his  exhibits]  . . . the  most  surprising  phenomenon 
that  has  ever  been  discovered  in  Acoustics.”  The  Acoustical  Tem- 
ple was  an  illusion  "...  inexplicable,  auricular  and  optic- 
al . . . ” by  which  Mr.  Packard  professed  “ ...  to  expose  the 
practices  of  artful  imposters,  pretended  magicians,  and  exorcists, 
and  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  still  foster  an  absurd  belief  in 
ghosts,  witches,  conjurations,  demoniacs,  &c.  ...” 

The  Invisible  Lady,  “as  described  by  Dr.  Dee,  &c.  for  consult- 


21.  Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1804. 
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ing  spirits,”  reposed  in  a Crystal  which  rested  on  an  Egyptian  altar 
under  a circular  temple  of  a Greekish  sort.22  The  temple  was 
“ . . . suspended  in  the  middle  of  a large  room,  by  very  small 
cords  . . . four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  ceiling,  having  no  visible  connection  with  any  of  the 
surrounding  objects.”23  Four  trumphets  protruded  from  the  tem- 
ple— though  the  newspaper  cuts  show  but  two — into  which  the 
spectators  spoke  and  through  which  they  received  “prompt  and 
rational  answers.”  If  one  listened  carefully  at  the  trumpet,  one 
could  hear  the  little  lady  breathe!  “She  has  even  kissed  some 
single  gentlemen  who  were  very  young;  but  she  blows  upon  mar- 
ried men  and  old  bachelors.  And  there  is  no  deceiving  her  in 
these  particulars,  for  she  can  see,  as  well  as  speak  and  hear.  She 
says  that  she  is  fourteen  years  old,  and  six  inches  high! — ‘a  little 
one  in  size,  but  in  science  very  big.’  ”24  This  news  item  is  Mr.  Pack- 
ard’s own  publicity  since  it  enlarges  upon  the  description  of  the 
exhibit  given  in  the  advertisement:  “A  Conversation  may  be  held 
on  any  subject  [with  the  Lady] ; singing,  laughing,  sighing,  breath- 
ing, &c.  close  to  the  ear  of  the  audience,  giving  their  number, 
dress,  &c.  without  any  visible  interference  or  agency,  as  to  appear 
to  be  the  effect  of  magic.”  As  a second  exhibit,  Mr.  Packard 
demonstrated  with  an  early  X-Ray  machine,  the  “Penetrating  Spy- 
Glass,  An  Optical  Machine,  so  constructed  that  any  person  in  the 
company  may  plainly  see  any  object  before  them  [sic],  though 
obstructed  by  a substance  of  any  thickness.”25 

The  exhibition  went  well.  On  the  9th,  “A  Friend  to  Merit” 
wrote  the  Herald  of  his  pleasure  in  seeing  the  Invisible  Lady; 
the  invention  deserved  applause,  and  the  writer  urged  people  to 
go.  The  writer  continued  that  Mr.  Packard,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Washington  Museum  in  Boston,  was  “ . . . the  original  invent- 
or of  this  Curiosity,  in  this  country  and  the  only  one  who  has 
brought  it  to  perfection.” 

On  Friday  the  1 6th,  the  last  week  of  the  exhibition  was  adver- 
tised with  another  exhibit  added,  a “New  Discovery  on  Convey- 
ance of  Sound,  superior  to  any  ever  witnessed  in  this,  or  any  other 

22.  Ibid.,  Nov.  9,  1804;  Pol.  Cal.  Nov.  5,  1804. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Ibid. 

25.  Herald,  Nov.  9,  1804. 
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Country.”26  To  prove  that  sound  can  be  reflected  like  light,  Mr. 
Packard  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a large  room  a “ . . . Fig- 
ure Head  . . . [and]  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  the  company, 
may  ask  this  a question,  by  a low  Whisper,  and  the  Invisible 
Lady  which  is  suspended  in  the  other  part  of  the  HALL  will  an- 
swer it  with  a loud  voice  ...” 

The  new  deception  added  to  that  of  the  Lady  boomed  the  busi- 
ness. Several  gentlemen  had  come  with  their  families  to  see  the 
exhibition,  and  had  requested  the  proprietor  to  continue  his  show- 
ing, a request  to  which  Mr.  Packard  heartily  agreed.27  Nonethe- 
less he  goaded  the  public  with:  “Wednesday  next  . . . will  pos- 
itively be  the  last  day  of  exhibition.”  Mr.  Packard  also  lowered  the 
admission  price  to  25  cents,  children  allowed  in  at  the  usual  rate. 
Mr.  Packard  in  a genial  mood  said  that  he  would  give  private 
showings  at  any  hour,  if  those  “Ladies  or  Gentlemen  that  wish  to 
witness  this  Exhibition  by  themselves  . . . [would  send]  their 
servant  to  give  notice.”  This  has  been  an  autumn  of  mechanical 
wonders. 

The  winter  was  long  and  dull  from  the  theatre  point  of  view. 
Yet  the  season  of  1804-5  came  to  an  amiable  close  when  the  ur- 
bane, widely-popular  John  Bernard,  actor  of  light  comedy,  came 
from  the  Boston  Theatre  to  give  an  evening  of  readings  at  Wash- 
ington Hall  on  May  8,  180 5. 28  With  an  enviable  London  repu- 
tation behind  him,  John  Bernard  had  made  his  American  debut 
in  New  York  City  in  1797,  and  in  Boston  in  1803.  When  the 
Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston,  closed  for  the  summer,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  some  of  the  players  to  travel  singly  or  in  groups  to  give 
readings  and  concerts  in  the  surrounding  towns.  In  his  Retro- 
spections of  America , John  Bernard  has  described  several  of  his 
trips  through  New  England.  Unfortunately,  he  made  no  men- 
tion of  this  1805  Newburyport  engagement;  nor  did  he  tell 
of  a still  earlier  one  which  he  made  in  company  with  Thomas 
Clarendon  Villiers  sometime  before  the  autumn  of  1803. 29  There 

26.  Ibid.,  Nov.  16. 

27.  Pol.  Cal.,  Nov.  19. 

28.  Herald,  May  7,  1805. 

29.  Villiers,  a young  English  comedian  who  had  been  acting  in  this 
country  since  1794,  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Athens,  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1803:  see  obits.  Charlestown  Courier,  Sept.  23,  1803;  Col.  Cent . 
Sept.  14,  1803;  Herald,  Sept.  16,  1803. 
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was  no  advertising  for  the  previous  1803  performance,  only  a 
few  sentences  in  Samuel  Knapp’s  biography  of  Timothy  Dexter, 
telling  that  these  two  gentlemen  had  given  readings  and  recita- 
tions “ . . . which  were  very  well  attended.”30  While  Bernard 
and  Villiers  were  in  town,  they  were  introduced  to  Jonathan 
Plummer,  a self-appointed  poet  laureate  of  Dexter,  and  heard  him 
read  his  prose  and  verse;  the  actors  were  politely  impressed,  say- 
ing that  Jonathan  could  have  been  a fine  pulpit  orator,  had  he  had 
the  proper  early  training. 

The  advertising  for  the  May  8,  1805  entertainment  was  sig- 
nificant. It  was  cautious.  It  was  shrewd:  “A  course  of  Lectures, 
Moral  and  Entertaining,  under  the  title  of  VARIETY:  Or,  The 
World  as  it  goes.”  Though  there  were  some  in  Newburyport  who 
liked  the  theatre,  and  some  there  who  were  fond  of  elocution,31 
the  theatre  that  included  stage  plays  was  still  an  abomination  to 
the  majority  of  well-meaning  citizens. 

It  is  well  that  the  performance  began  at  7,  for  the  two  parts  of 
the  bill  have  an  interminable  appearance  in  print.  Yet  to  show  the 
type  of  entertainment  that  was  enjoyed,  the  entire  program  of 
John  Bernard  should  be  recorded  in  full. 

Part  I.  An  address  on  the  subject  of  Variety;  written  by 
A.  Griffith,  Esq.  A Moral  Tale,  called  The  Three  Warnings, 
or  Death  and  the  Farmer;  an  elegant  Poem,  by  Mrs.  Thrale. 

A Dissertation  on  Hobby  Horses,  including  the  Statesman’s 
Hobby,  the  Beaus  Hobby,  the  Fiddlers  Hobby,  the  Soldier’s 
Hobby,  the  Sailor’s  Hobby,  the  Ladies’  Hobby,  and  his  own 
Hobby;  written  by  the  celebrated  J.  Robertson.  A Moral 
Story,  from  the  Greecian  Fabulist,  called  the  Old  Man,  the 
Boy,  the  Ass;  written  by  S.  Foot,  Esq.  A humorous  Ballad, 
called  the  Auctioneer,  in  which  will  be  offered  for  sale,  Pru- 
dence, Temperance,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Honor,  Conscience, 
Content,  and  Patriotism,  written  by  the  celebrated  Dibden. 

A Dissertation  on  Faults,  or  Caps  for  all  Heads,  including 
the  Faults  of  Young  Misses,  Old  Maids,  Young  Wives,  & Old 
Husbands;  from  the  elegant  pen  of  Mrs.  Inchbald.  A senti- 
mental Story,  called  The  Honest  Jew;  to  conclude  with  a 
whimsical  Ballad. 

Part  II.  Pathetic  Story,  in  verse,  called  The  Snow  Storm, 
or  the  Shepherd  and  his  Dog  Tinker;  from  the  Works  of  that 

30.  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  Life  of  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  (Boston,  1858), 
pp.  105-6. 

3 1 . Ibid. 
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great  Moralist  Dr.  Trosser.  A whimsical  Ballad,  called  Lodg- 
ings for  Single  Gentlemen,  or  the  Modern  Art  of  Punning, 
by  G.  Coleman,  jun.  A dissertation  on  Maccaronies,  or  Les- 
sons for  Grown  People;  written  by  G.  Coleman,  sen.  A Dra- 
matic Vision,  or  the  Court  of  Thespis;  from  the  whimsical 
brain  of  T.  Norris,  Esq.  The  Miraculous  Medicine,  or  a 
cure  for  a Scold;  an  elegant  Story,  in  verse,  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  The  History  of  Johnny  Gilpin,  the  Linen  Draper, 
shewing  how  he  went  further  than  he  intended  and  came 
home  safe  at  last;  from  the  pen  of  the  justly  admired  Cow- 
per.  A whimsical  Ballad  called  Life  is  like  a country  Dance, 
or  Scandal  Scandalized;  from  Dibden’s  collection.32 
Tickets  at  one  dollar,  which  was  high,  were  sold  at  the  book- 
store of  Thomas  and  Whipple — The  Sign  of  Johnson’s  Head — in 
Market  Square.33  Showing  a desire  for  greater  audience  comfort, 
Mr.  Bernard  stipulated:  “To  render  the  room  more  agreeable  and 
the  performance  more  eligible,  only  a certain  number  of  tickets 
will  be  delivered.”  Washington  Hall  on  Green  street  was  a new 
two-story,  wooden  building,  erected  in  the  summer  of  1803. 
There  was  a large  hall  on  the  second  floor  with  shops  and  dwell- 
ings below.34  It  is  used  today  as  a dwelling.  In  April  1802  St. 
Peter’s  Lodge  bought  from  Timothy  Dexter  the  land  toward  the 
river  and  immediately  adjacent  to  Union  Hall  where  they  erected 
a building.35  For  many  years  the  two  halls  functioned  separately, 
but  in  time,  when  there  was  a demand  for  a larger  auditorium,  the 
two  halls  were  joined  and  took  the  name  of  the  newer  building.36 
In  the  Reminiscences  of  a Nonagenarian  there  is  a delightful  de- 
scription of  Washington  Hall:  “It  was  reached  by  two  flights  of 
stairs  leading  from  the  lower  entry  to  the  one  above;  two  ante 
rooms  opened  into  this,  from  which  doors  led  to  the  hall,  which 
was  lofty  and  spacious.  Large  windows  draped  with  red  faced 
on  either  side;  at  the  upper  end  was  a gallery  for  musicians;  op- 
posite were  two  fireplaces  where  huge  logs  crackled  and  sparkled. 
Round  the  sides  was  a platform,  slightly  raised  above  the  spring 
floor,  upon  which  stood  rows  of  yellow  wooden  settees.  Two  glit- 

32 . Herald,  May  7,  1805. 

33.  Herald,  Aug.  23,  1803;  Dec.  9,  1806. 

34.  Sarah  Ann  Emery,  Reminiscences  of  a Nonagenarian  (Newbury- 
port,  1879),  p.  233;  247. 

35.  Centennial  Anniversary  of  St.  Mark’s  Lodge  (Newburyport,  I903)> 
p.  22. 

36.  John  J.  Currier,  History  of  Newburyport , Mass.  (Newburyport, 
1909),  II,  122. 
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tering  chandeliers  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Upon  the 
mantels  and  orchestra  stood  glass  candelabra  and  candlesticks.” 

Mr.  Rannie  returned  to  Union  Hall  on  June  25,  1805,  “Pos- 
itively for  one  Night  Only.”37  He  offered  “ . . . a variety  of  per- 
formances, never  witnessed  here,  together  with  performances  on 
the  Slack  Wire,  the  whole  to  conclude  with  his  inimitable  Powers 
of  Ventriloquism.”  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  detail  his  per- 
formances since  he  had  riveted  his  powers  of  skill  upon  the  towns- 
people’s memory  the  preceeding  autumn.  Doors  opened  at  7:30 
for  the  8 o’clock  performance.  Reserved  seats  were  offered:  “Par- 
ties may  have  seats  kept  for  them  if  required.”  The  admission  was 
50  cents. 

The  legend  “To  the  Curious”  was  not  unreservedly  a too-con- 
vincing come-on  for  some  of  the  paying  audiences  in  Newbury- 
port.  Some  relentless  souls  read  the  newspapers  and  remembered 
what  they  read.  An  editorial  in  the  Herald  on  November  21,  1806 
strikes  a jaded  note  in  these  early  annals : “It  appears  by  handbills 
stuck  up  about  the  town,  that  a famous  animal  is  exhibiting  here, 
which  at  Hudson  [New  York?]  went  under  the  name  of  Zebra, 
at  Boston  we  believe  it  was  called  the  Chinese  Bear,  at  the  next 
place  we  hear  from  him,  he  will  perhaps  be  the  Prairie  Dog.  He  is 
here  sported  the  African  Horse.”  No  advertising  bolstered  this 
local  appearance. 

The  editor  of  the  Herald  on  December  9,  1806  was  happily 
defferential  because  “ . . . Mrs.  Hamilton,  whose  elegant  and 
sentimental  Readings  and  Recitations  have  been  so  much  ad- 
mired, in  Boston  & Salem  ...”  was  to  favor  Newburyport 
“ . . . with  a specimen  of  her  knowledge  in  Elocution.”  Mrs. 
Hamilton’s  gentle  prestige  drew  the  editor’s  gaze  directly  down  his 
nose:  “We  deem  it  superflous  to  make  any  observation  on  the  ce- 
lebrity of  this  lady’s  talents.”  An  advertisement  in  the  same  Herald 
proclaimed:  FOR  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY  . . . Dec.  10th,  Mrs. 
Edmund  Burke  Hamilton  purposes  to  have  the  pleasure  to  deliver 
at  Washington  Hall,  the  following  select  pieces  in  the  sentimental 
and  sublime. 

Cato’s  Speech  in  the  Senate.  Addison. 

Sempronius,  ibid. 

Eve,  on  first  beholding  Adam,  Milton. 

37.  Herald,  June  25,  1805. 
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Picture  of  Slavery, 

Sterne. 

L’  Allegro, 

Milton. 

The  Orphans, 

Anon. 

Douglas’  Soliloquy, 
Mrs.  Harris’  Petition, 

Home. 

Swift. 

Lucy  and  Golin — founded  on  fact, 
The  American  Sailor, 

Tickel. 

The  lovely  Thief, 

Anon. 

Eulogy  on  Gen.  Washington, 

Fortune. 

Elvira’s  Soliloquy, 

To  conclude  with 
Alexander’s  Feast  or  the  Power 

Sheridan. 

of  Music, 

Dry  den. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Burke  Hamilton  ascended  the  podium  at  “7 
o’clock  precisely;”  tickets,  for  “No  money  to  be  taken  at  the  Door,” 
could  be  bought  at  any  of  the  several  bookstores  of  the  town.  The 
Herald  on  the  16th  carried  the  elocutionist’s  thanks  for  the  re- 
ception in  town:  “Mrs.  HAMILTON  presents  her  respectful 
compliments  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Newburyport,  and 
begs  their  acceptance  of  her  best  thanks  for  the  favor  of  their 
company  on  Wednesday  Evening.  [Written]  Saturday  Morning.” 
The  complete  dowager  had  spoken.  The  rest  is  a rustle  of  silk 
and  the  snuffing  of  candles. 

The  “SAPIENT  DOG”  whose  feats  of  activity  both  in  variety 
and  performance  surpassed  all  other  trained  and  sagacious  ani- 
mals, needed  no  “ . . . puffiing  advertisements  or  exaggerated 
bills  . . . a least  the  owner  felt  no  hesitation  in  admitting  this 
when  he  exhibited  the  Canis  Sapiens  at  “UNION  HALL,  THIS 
EVENING,  April  7,”  1807.38  To  open  the  performance  the  Sa- 
pient Dog  “ . . . illuminates  the  Exhibition  Room  himself,  by 
lighting  his  own  Lamps.”  When  the  audience  had  recovered  from 
that  novelty,  the  dog  set  about  his  performance : using  “ . . . Ty- 
pographical Cards,  (in  the  same  manner  as  a Printer  composes) 
He  spells  and  reads  Print  or  Writing.”  By  means  of  any  person’s 
watch,  he  told  time  in  minutes  and  hours;  he  distinguished  colors 
and  told  the  date  of  the  year,  day  of  the  month  and  week.  Of 
course,  knowing  how  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  he 
could  count  the  number  in  the  audience.  With  the  fanfare  of 
firing  a cannon  and  jumping  through  a hoop,  the  dog  proceeded  to 
conclude  his  act.  A lady  or  gentleman  in  the  audience  was  asked 


38.  Ibid. 
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to  draw  a card,  . . . and  the  Dog,  notwithstanding  the  face  of 
both  packs  are  concealed  from  him,  will  discover  the  card  so 
drawn.”  Thomas  and  Whipple’s  bookstore  was  the  box  office, 
"Front  seats  2 5cts.  back  seats  20;  children  12  y2  cents.”  On  April 
10th,  the  exhibitor  offered  another  performance,  "On  TUESDAY 
Evening,  April  14,  FOR  THIS  NIGHT  ONLY.  [Particulars  in 
our  next] .”  It  is  difficult  to  belive  that  he  performed  only  the  two 
evenings  that  he  had  advertised;  surely  he  played  as  many  per- 
formances as  he  could  muster  an  audience.  However,  business 
could  not  have  been  too  brisk;  the  proprietor  had  said  on  the 
1 oth,  "Particulars  in  our  next,”  but  no  advertising  appeared  in  the 
subsequent  issues  of  the  Herald.  However  wise  the  dog  may  have 
been,  his  printed  likeness  was  a mangy  little  beast. 

Pressure  of  business  had  forced  John  Bernard  to  by-pass  his 
usual  summer  tour  in  1806,  as  he  was  in  England  recruiting  a 
company  for  the  fall  season  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  of 
which  he  had  recently  become  manager.  But  the  summer  of  1807, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Caulfield  who  had  come  to  Boston  from  Eng- 
land the  previous  fall,  Bernard  once  again  took  to  the  eastward, 
planning  a tour  as  far  as  Wiscasset,  a route  he  had  travelled  be- 
fore. Newburyport  was  the  first  stop  on  the  tour,  and,  although 
no  date  was  given  in  the  Herald  advertising  of  June  2nd.,  the  per- 
formance was  presented  that  night  or  on  the  3rd:  Bernard  him- 
self tells  the  story,  "Our  first  halt  was  Newburg  Park,  where  I 
made  out  a bill  containing  many  ‘provocatives’  (to  use  a theatri- 
cal term),  and  where  our  expectations  were  well  answered.”39 

Bernard  and  Caulfield  played  "an  Oho,  under  the  title  of 
VARIETY”  for  a one  night’s  stand  at  Mason’s  Hall,  or,  Washing- 
ton Hall  as  it  was  usually  called.  A new  note  in  our  theatre  world 
here  was  that  performances  were  now  legal;  and  Mr.  Bernard  was 
the  first  to  tell  of  it  in  his  advertising:  "[By  permission  of  the  Se- 
lectmen]” yet  no  statement  of  approval  appears  in  the  Town  Rec- 
ords. 

Even  so,  the  Oho  was  tame  enough — in  three  parts,  entirely 
made  up  of  "Lectures,  moral  and  entertaining;  consisting  of  Songs, 

39.  John  Bernard,  Retrospections  of  America  (New  York,  1887) 
p.  302.  This  is  certainly  Newburyport.  Bernard  cannot  be  blamed  for 
topographical  errors  on  this  tour  when  we  remember  that  his  wife  will 
present  him  with  a new  son,  W.  Bayle  Bernard,  on  his  return  from  Wis- 
casset. 
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Readings,  Recitations  and  Imitations  of  the  first  London  Per- 
formers.”40 


PART  I. 

Address  on  the  subject  of  variety.  Mr.  Bernard 
Reading — Story  of  Le  Fevre.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Recitation — The  Three  Warnings.  Mr.  Bernard 
Song — The  Mulberry  Tree.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Recitation — “Every  one  has  a Fault. 

including  the  Faults  of  Old  Husbands, 

Young  Wives,  Old  Maids  and  Young 
Misses.  Mr.  Bernard 

Duet — How  shall  we  mortals  spend 

our  hours.  Bernard  and  Caulfield 

PART  II. 


Reading — The  Snow  Storm.  Mr.  Bernard 

Imitations — Sketches  from  Shakespeare — 

FalstafFs  ragged  Regiment  contrasted 
with  seven  ages  of  man.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Story — Abednego  the  Jew — to  conclude 

with  a Song  by  Mr.  Bernard 

Recitation — Goldsmith's  Country 

Clergyman.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Story — Sam  Stern,  a handy  sailor,  Mr.  Bernard 

Comic  Story — The  wonderful  Medicine, 

or  a cure  for  a scold.  Mr.  Bernard 

To  conclude  with  a Song,  by  Mr.  Bernard 


PART  III. 

Imitation — Palmer  in  Henry  8th,  and 

Aiken  in  the  same  piece.  Mr.  Caulfield 
Recitation  — ( Dissertation  on 

Macaronyism)  Mr.  Bernard 

Imitation — Kemble  in  Hamlet.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Comic  Song — The  Auctioneer,  in  which  will 
be  offered  for  sale,  Temperance, 

Justice,  Fortitude,  Prudence,  Honor, 
Conscience  & Patriotism.  Mr.  Bernard 

Imitation — Bensley  and  Parsons  in  the 

Mountaineers.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Comic  Song — Scandal  in  Folio.  Mr.  Bernard 


This  was  a fine  program  with  two  skilled  actors  in  a well- 
planned  program.  Front  seats  were  one  dollar,  50  cents  to  the  rear. 


40 .Herald,  June  2,  1807. 
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From  Newburyport  Mr.  Bernard  and  Mr.  Caulfield  went  on  to 
Portsmouth  and  points  eastward  to  Wiscasset,  where,  after  play- 
ing two  nights  with  “great  success,”  they  turned  their  “ . . . horses 
homeward,  and  lecturing  again  at  Portland,  Portsmouth,  and 
Newburyport  . . . , ” as  they  passed  through,  they  “ . . . ar- 
rived in  Boston  about  five  hundred  dollars  in  pocket  ...”  from 
their  excursion.41 

The  autumn  of  1807  drew  in,  and,  as  the  winter  would  soon 
be  creating  hazardous  living  up  country  and  inland,  most  of  the 
itinerant  showmen  began  to  straggle  back  to  the  larger  cities.  Per- 
haps such  a showman  was  Mr.  Green  who  advertised  in  the  Her- 
ald on  October  2,  that  he  would  “ . . . gratify  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  this  town  . . . , with  a variety  of  Entertainments, 
. . . wonderful  and  surprising  . . . ” on  that  very  evening.  Af- 
ter Mr.  Rannie,  the  listing  of  Mr.  Green’s  deceptions  and  feats  are 
on  the  dull  side:  “Deceptions,  On  Rings,  Knives,  Boxes,  Cups, 
Money,  &c.  after  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  Breslau.”  For  a 
main  act,  he  used  the  “ . . . Magic  Sheet,  which  in  an  instant 
he  changes  into  a Boat,  Glass,  Centry-Box  [sic],  Comb,  Chair, 
Fan,  Sopha  [sic],  and  many  other  shapes.”  Most  interesting  to 
me  were  the  “ . . . Moving  Figures,  Or,  PUNCH’S  OPERA, 
Lately  arrived  from  Europe — . . . [.]”  Mr.  Punch  performed 
a solo  turn,  then  “ . . . interrogated  the  Royal  Family,  &c.”  Jack 
Tar  danced  a “ . . . hornpipe  before  the  Royal  Family,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  company — . . . [.]”  The  fourth  and  final 
scene  presented  “the  drunken  Husband  [Mr.  Punch],  and  scold- 
ing the  Wife.”  The  usual  bluster  of  “ ...  a great  variety  of 
other  entertainments,  too  numerous  to  particularize”  brought  out 
some  of  the  curious,  while  the  lure  of  “the  company  will  be  en- 
tertained w7ith  Music  ...”  helped  to  fill  the  house.  Tickets  were 
on  sale  at  Union  Hall,  25  cents,  children  for  the  customary  half 
price. 

A chilled  WILD  CAT  made  a two  day  visit  over  February  12 
and  13,  1808,  such  as  was  reported  in  the  Herald  on  the  12th, 
a “ . . . most  ferocious  and  rare  animal,  ...  of  an  enormous 
size  and  singular  appearance.”  I can  well  imagine  his  singular 
ferocity,  breathing  dragon-like  mists  from  his  frosty  nostrils. 

41.  Bernard,  Retrospections,  pp.  307-8. 
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Come  to  the  "...  chamber  over  Mr.  John  Davenport’s  store” 
in  Market  Square.  Have  no  fears:  "He  [the  wild  cat]  is  secured 
in  a cage  . . . . ” Come  one,  come  all,  "Price  3 cents.” 

The  faithful  Mr.  Rannie,  appreciating  Newburyport’s  remuner- 
ative affection  toward  him,  paid  a visit  on  his  farewell  tour  of  the 
United  States  at  Masons’  Hall  on  May  1 1,  1808. 42  As  a ventrilo- 
quist and  as  a philosophical  experimentor,  Mr.  Rannie,  who  claim- 
ed that  he  alone  in  Europe  or  America  possessed  his  "inimitable 
gift  of  nature,”  urged  all  who  wished  to  hear  him,  "...  to  em- 
brace the  present  opportunity,  which  no  doubt  will  be  the  last,  as 
Mr.  R.  does  not  intend  ever  to  take  another  tour  thro’  North 
America.”  He  continued  as  on  his  previous  visits,  to  make  the 
child’s  voice  come  from  "...  under  chairs,  tables;  also  from 
the  ceiling,  the  pockets  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present.”  Hogs 
were  to  be  heard  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  as  well  as  " . . . im- 
itation [s]  of  birds  & chickens.”  All  this,  "...  without  decep- 
tion or  confederacy,  and  solely  [sic]  by  ventriloquial  powers  . . . 
never  fails  to  excite  the  admiration  of  enlightened  characters.” 
The  Philosophical  Experiments  were  always  admired  by  the  learn- 
ed in  Europe,  and  the  exhibitor  was  reasonably  sure  they  would 
be  "equally  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants”  of  Newburport.  This 
year  brought  a new  "ventriloquial”  number,  the  "Pig  and  Cat’s  Con- 
cert,” as  well  as  the  familiar  dialogue  of  the  "old  Scotch  Landlord 
disturbed  in  the  night.”  He  still  thought,  and  said,  that  his  in- 
ventions and  tricks  were  a strong  persuasion  to  young  people 
against  the  "fatal  and  pernicious  consequences  of  gambling.” 
"Doors  open  at  7 — performance  to  commence  precisely  at  20  min- 
utes past  7.”43  He  was  sure  of  his  audience  for  this  curtain  time  is 
most  unusual. 

The  theatrical  subterfuge  behind  the  name  of  lecture,  moral 
and  entertaining,  finally  gave  way,  and  on  September  2,  1808, 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Davis  advertised  in  the  Herald:  "...  a 
Theatrical  Entertainment  This  Evening  ...  at  UNION 
HALL  . ...”  In  three  parts,  the  performance  was  tragic  and 
comic;  a 7:30  curtain;  tickets  from  Mr.  Prince  Stetson  at  the  old 
Wolfe  Tavern. 

42 . Herald,  Apr.  29,  May  3,  6,  1808. 

43.  Herald , April  29,  May  3,  6,  1808. 
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Part  I. 


Three  Scenes  from  the  celebrated  Tragedy, 
called  King  Richard  III 

King  Henry  Mr. 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Mr. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  Mr. 

With  a broad  sword  combat,  and  to  conclude  with 
the  death  of  Richard. 

One  scene  from  the  Tragedy  of 
Venice  Preserved. 

Pierre,  Mr.  Palmer  Jaffier,  Mr. 

Part  one  to  conclude  with — 

The  method  of  making  Money  plenty, 

by  Mr. 

Part  II. 


Dissertation  on  Faults  by  Mr. 

The  Camelion  by  Mr. 

Dagger  Scene  (from  Macbeth)  by  Mr. 

Dissertation  on  the  Fool’s  Cap  by  Mr. 

Alonzo  and  Imogene  by  Mr. 

Part  II  to  conclude  with  a specimen  of  a 

London  Blood’s  keeping  it  up,  by  Mr. 


Davis 

Palmer 

Davis 


Davis 


Davis 

Palmer 

Davis 

Palmer 

Davis 

Palmer 

Davis 


Part  III. 


Four  Scenes  from  the  celebrated  comic  opera,  called 
The  Wags  of  Windsor,  or  Man  of  all  Trades. 


Deputy  Bull, 

Mr.  Davis 

Looney  Mactwoulter 

Mr.  Palmer 

John  Lump 

Mr.  Davis 

Caleb  Quotem  (Man  of  all  Trades) 

Mr.  Palmer 

Three  Scenes  from  the  Comic  Opera,  called 

the 

Rival  Soldiers. 

Major  Tactic, 

Mr.  Davis 

Nipperkin 

Mr.  Palmer 

Lennox 

Mr.  Davis 

Dialogue  between  a Dutchman  & Irishman. 

Giles  Scroggin’s  Ghost, 

Mr.  Palmer 

Tid-re-i 

Mr.  Davis 

Birth,  christening  and  marriage  of 

Dennis  Brulgruddery 

Mr.  Palmer 

This  was  a full  evening’s  fare,  a generous  sampling  of  the  plays 
current  in  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Once  again  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  a wild  animal  exhibit! 
“The  only  real  LEOPARD  that  has  ever  been  shown  in  this 
country  ...”  was  caged  in  Mechanics’  Row  (now  Inn  street). 
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near  Market  Square,  beginning  the  end  of  January  1809  and  ex- 
tending over  two  weeks  by  the  advertising.44  “In  him  [the  Leop- 
ard] the  beauties  of  Nature  are  displayed  in  great  variety,  and  to 
the  greatest  perfection.”  Those  who  saw  the  Leopard  had 

. . . their  highest  expectations  ...  far  exceeded,”  as  the 
" . . . beauty  of  the  Leopard  has  universally  been  represented  in 
the  strongest  terms  . To  gratify  one’s  curiosity,  if  curiosi- 

ty there  be,  1 2 cents  admittance,  children  as  usual. 

Coinciding  with  the  leopard’s  showing,  Daniel  Bowen,  owner 
of  the  Columbian  Museum  in  Boston,  having  lost  his  popular 
showplace  through  fires,  was  on  a tour  of  the  New  England  towns 
to  raise  money  for  a new  Museum.  The  editor  of  the  Herald  let  it 
be  known  that  Mr.  Bowen  intended  “ ...  to  present  his  liberal 
Patrons  with  a perpetual  ticket  of  admission  to  his  Institution.” 
Everyone  who  went  to  Boston  visited  the  Museum;  its  exhibits 
were  educational  and  entertaining;  it  approached  the  theatre,  but 
never  such.  Was  it  not  a Museum?  Mr.  Bowen,  knowing  that  his 
patrons  included  both  the  clergy  and  the  layman,  had  strength- 
ened the  orthodoxy  of  his  Museum  by  having  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  sundry  gospel 
ministers  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Newton  and  Salem;  none,  alas, 
from  Newburyport.  Still,  his  appeal  was  successful;  and  later,  he 
thanked  the  citizens  of  Newburyport  for  the  aid  and  money.45 

Newburyport  was  happily  free  from  the  freak  or  monstrosity 
exhibit  that  appeared  in  many  towns.  None  had  been  there  since 
the  Dwarf  Child  in  the  summer  of  1797.  Miss  Martha  Ann 
Honeywell,  who  had  been  exhibited  in  New  York  City  as  early  as 
1798,  and  who  continued  for  many  years  to  be  a drawing  attrac- 
tion in  museums  was  seen  at  Prince  Stetson’s  Wolfe  Tavern  the 
end  of  March  1809.46  Born  without  hands,  and  with  only  three 
toes  on  one  foot,  Martha  Ann  became  wonderously  adroit  in 
needlework,  “ . . . embroidering  flowers  fit  for  framing,  and  in 
cutting  with  rich  variety  and  taste  gentlemen’s  watch-papers, 
with  the  initials  of  their  names  ...”  She  sold  this  fancywork  at 
her  exhibitions,  “N.  B.  Large  flowers,  fancy  pieces,  watch  papers, 

44.  Statesman , Jan.  30 — Feb.  6,  1809. 

4 5.  Herald,  Feb.  3,  1809;  Statesman , Feb.  6,  1809. 

46.  Robert  W.  G.  Vail,  Random  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Early 
American  Circus  (Worcester,  1934),  pp.  50-1;  Herald,  Mar.  21,  24,  1809. 
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&c.  for  sale  by  the  young  lady  at  the  above  mentioned  place.”  She 
was  not  only  praised  for  her  craftsmanship,  but  especially  was  she 
admired  for  her  good  nature  and  entertaining  conversation  by 
which  she  erased  any  thought  or  feeling  of  pity  on  the  part  of  her 
visitors.  Her  “ . . . cheerful  resignation  ...  to  her  peculiar 
lot,  which  she  has  rendered  by  her  perserving  industry,  spirit  and 
wisdom  . . . . ” has  brought  “ . . . a happiness  to  herself  and 
a very  instructive  and  consolatory  example  to  the  world  generally, 
and  to  her  own  sex  particularly.  She  threads  her  needle  and  ties 
the  knot.”  A charming  non  sequitur,  if  ever  there  was  one.  In 
her  first  notice,  Miss  Honeywell  thanked  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  Newburyport  for  their  kind  attention,  and  announced  that 
the  present  week  was  the  last  of  her  performances. 

The  first  of  the  infant  prodigies  to  strut  with  treble  grandeur 
upon  our  local  stage  were  “Masters  N.  and  T.  Weeks,  one  6 and 
the  other  9 years  of  age,”  who  advertised  under  the  caption  of 
“Masterly  Musical  Skill.”  At  Union  Hall  on  the  evening  of  April 
14,  1809,  they  performed  “.  . . on  the  Drum  and  Fife  ...  in 
a manner  truly  astonishing.”47 

Somewhat  more  orthodox  was  John  Bernard’s  performance  at 
Mason’s  Hall  on  May  24,  1809. 48  Bernard,  with  the  aid  of  his 
pupils,  offered  “ . . . a rational  amusement  ...  of  Literature 
and  Harmony,  under  the  title  of  THE  MIRROR,  or,  the  World 
as  it  goes.  Consisting  of  Recitations,  Reading,  Musical  Rhapso- 
dies and  Allegorical  descriptions,  In  two  Parts.  In  the  course  of 
the  Evening  a CONCERT  and  several  RONDEAUS  [sic]  on  the 
Grand  Piano.  By  Mr.  Stockwell.”  I do  not  know  whether  the  pu- 
pils advertised  were  local  enthusiasts  of  elocution,  or  were  brought 
from  Boston  by  Mr.  Bernard.  No  reference  to  his  teaching  in 
Newburyport  is  known.  “Mr.  Stockwell”  was  Samuel  Stockwell, 
an  “ . . . actor  and  singer,  member  of  the  Boston  Theatre 
troupe,  and  fellow  organizer  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
until  his  death  in  1818.”49  The  fifty  cents  admission  seems  to  in- 
dicate an  amateur  group;  Bernard  usually  charged  a dollar  for 
his  performances. 

47 . Herald,  Apr.  14,  1809. 

48.  Herald,  May  23. 

49.  H.  Earle  Johnson,  Musical  Interludes  in  Boston,  1795-1830  (New 
York,  1943).  P-  259* 
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“The  Celebrated  Young  American  Orator  THE  INFANT  ROS- 
CIUS . . aged  8 years,  whose  reputation  was  known  here 
and  in  Europe,  presented  a program  of  “RECITATIONS  and 
SONGS:  At  the  Town-Hall,  Cornhill,”  on  Tuesday  evening,  April 
3,  1810.50  A Communication  on  the  3rd.  told  of  his  “.  . . extra- 
ordinary talents  and  natural  genius  . . . indefatiguable  industry 
. . . an  easy  faculty  of  action  and  gesticulation  ....  As  he 
has  constantly  received  patronage  from  the  learned — the  discern- 
ing and  virtuous,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  success,  in  a place 
proverbial  for  its  encouragement  of  merit,  and  its  promotion  of 
every  praise-worthy  and  honorable  effort.” 

His  five  part  program,  beginning  at  7 o’clock,  was  long  and 
varied:  Part  1 — The  Story  of  Cameleon  (Merrick),  Hotspur’s 
description  of  a Fop  (Shakespeare),  and  the  song  “Giles  Scroggins 
Ghost,  or  Molly  Brown  in  the  terrors.”  In  Part  2 : the  Soliloquy  of 
Dick  the  apprentice,  the  Description  of  the  Country  Schoolmaster 
from  the  DESERTED  VILLAGE,  closing  with  the  song  on  “Hob- 
bies— shewing  the  various  Hobbies  of  Wives,  Lawyer’s,  Beaux, 
Sailor’s,  Soldier’s,  Ladie’s  [sic]  [,]  American’s  and  his  own  Hob- 
by.” Part  3 offered  the  “Ballad  of  the  Paint  King,  written  by  a 
gentleman  of  Boston  . . . Queen  Mab’s  speech,  and  a humor- 
ous song  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  4 
included  “Woman,  a comparison,”  Sempronius  for  War  (Addi- 
son), and  the  “.  . . quizzical,  comical,  droll,  burlesque,  laugh- 
able Song  of  the  Jack  Daws.”  The  Infant  Roscius,  rather  his  equal- 
ly precious  manager,  offered  in  “Part  5 — and  last.  Shakespeare’s 
Seven  Ages  of  Man. — An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Newbury- 
port,  written  expressly  on  the  occasion. — Song,  Pat’s  account  of 
the  English  Drama. — The  Whole  to  conclude  with  an  Epilogue/’ 

The  performance  of  the  Infant  Roscius  brings  us  to  a new 
place  of  exhibitions,  the  hall  in  the  new  Town  House,  Cornhill.51 
Between  May  1809  and  May  1810,  the  new  Town  House  was 
erected  by  a committee  of  citizens  at  their  own  expense  on  the 

50 . Herald,  Apr.  3,  1810. 

51.  Before  the  town  of  Newbury,  and  after  1764,  the  town  of  New- 
buryport,  extended  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Market,  the 
rise  of  land  where  Pleasant,  Essex,  and  Charter  streets  now  join  upon 
State  street  was  excellent  for  raising  corn,  hence  the  name  Cornhill  (Em- 
ery, Reminiscences,  p.  229).  For  many  years  after,  this  section  of  State 
street  retained  the  ancient  local  name,  even  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
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site  of  the  old  one  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  State  streets.  The 
building  was  three  story  brick,  a hall  with  two  small  rooms  ad- 
joining on  the  top  floor,  with  stores  and  offices  on  the  first  and 
second.52  Tickets  at  50  cents  were  sold  at  Coburn’s  Hotel,  or  Sun 
Hotel,53  and  at  E.  Little’s  book  store  in  Market  Square.  Great 
care  was  taken  of  the  Infant  Roscius,  for,  “Should  the  weather 
prove  stormy  it  [the  performance]  will  be  postponed,  without 
further  notification,  until  Wednesday  Evening.” 

Stormy  weather  did  not  cancel  the  prodigous  performance  of 
the  3rd.  In  fact  it  was  felt  to  have  been  a tremendous  evening 
“ . . . with  the  animating  presence,  and  encouraging  plaudits  of 
a number  of  our54  principal  and  leading  characters,  who  testi- 
fied their  approbation  and  pleasure.  . . . His  [Roscius’]  action 
and  gesture  are  incomparably  good;  and  to  the  honor  and  praise 
of  the  boys  who  were  present,  be  it  recorded,  that  a Pin  might  be 
heard  to  drop  when  he  recited.  And  during  the  whole  evening, 
order,  quietness  and  attention,  was  observed.”  The  epilogue  which 
had  been  written  expressly  for  the  people  of  Newburyport  was 
printed  in  its  grim  entirety  in  the  Communication  is  included  here 
to  show  to  what  lengths  the  early  drama  lovers  willingly  endured : 

Ye  patrons  of  genius,  who  have  honor’d  my  labors 
With  all  I could  wish  for,  your  smiles  and  your  favors, 

Who  come  with  a generous  design  in  each  breast, 

To  be  pleased  with  what’s  pleasing,  and  pass  by  the  rest. 

May  you  for  those  frailities  which  poor  flesh  is  heir  to, 

When  call’d  to  account,  be  as  graciously  spared  to. 

May  your  Judge,  for  your  virtues,  to  bliss  ev’ry  one  deem, 

And  your  faults  disappear,  like  dew  drops  in  a Sun  beam. 

May  each  one  here  be  bless’d  to  their  heart’s  full  delight, 

As  I have  been  bless’d  with  your  presence  this  night. 

The  full  horror  of  this  poetic  effluvia  can  only  be  savored  by  read- 
ing it  aloud. 

There  was  one  drawback  in  the  performance,  “The  Hall  was 
rather  too  capacious  for  his  [Roscius’]55  voice,  and  the  ventilator 

52.  Currier,  Hist,  of  Newburyport,  I,  133-4. 

53.  Formerly  the  old  Tracy  Mansion  ( Herald , May  7,  1807)  and  now 
the  Newburyport  Public  Library. 

54.  If  “our”  be  authentic,  it  shows  the  writing  of  a local  person  in  this 
Communication  to  the  Herald,  on  April  6.  It  also  illuminates  the  type 
and  manners  of  the  audience.  One  wonders  at  other  audiences  in  this 
early  period. 

55.  The  brackets  are  in  the  newspaper. 
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at  the  top,  in  no  way  contended  to  decrease  the  objection.”56  Thus 
for  his  second,  and  final  exhibition  on  the  6th,  little  Roscius  had 
. . . a more  suitable  room  ...  ” in  Union  Hall,  and 
" . . . there  is  no  doubt  of  his  having  an  overflowing  audience.” 
Tickets  at  Mr.  Coburn’s  at  50  cents  each;  and  there  would  be 
"Music  as  usual.”57 

The  first  two  weeks  in  April  1810  was  all-out  theatre.  Begin- 
ning on  the  13  th  and  continuing  through  the  20th,58  a “Lusus 
naturae”  was  shown  by  a Mr.  Whitney  of  Newburyport.  A most 
singular  monstrosity,  it  “ . . . was  lately  found  with  a fitter  of 
pigs  at  Amesbury,  [Mass.].”  The  head  resembled  an  elephant’s, 
"a  proboscis  perforated  like  that  animal’s,  and  in  form  and  situa- 
tion very  similar  to  it,  hangs  over  a large  and  perfectly  formed 
eye,  and  eye-lash.  Its  ears  are  large,  having  their  orifice  near  the 
eye,  and  extending  almost  to  the  shoulder.”  No  mouth,  hairless, 
"...  this  very  wonderful  animal  [is]  highly  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  those,  who  love  to  contemplate  nature  in  her  wild  and 
eccentric  wanderings,  as  well  as  in  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of 
her  regular  course.”  One  week  later,  on  the  20th,  the  Herald  ran 
a news  item,  "The  curious  non-descript  animal  . . . is  to  be  seen 
every  day  except  Sunday,  at  the  chamber  over  Mr.  Alfred  Osgood’s 
Shoe  Store,  from  1 1 to  12  and  from  2 to  4 o’clock.  Price  6 
Cents.”59 

Also  around  April  13th,  1810,  a foreigner  on  two  successive 
days  flaunted  his  ability  on  a tight  rope  that  he  had  stretched 
about  30  feet  above  State  street  from  the  chimney  of  the  old 
Clement  House,  one  door  below  the  northeast  corner  of  Essex,  to 
the  Wolfe  Tavern  across  the  street.60  Sarah  Ann  Emery’s  mother 
remembered  that  it  caused  no  little  sensation  in  the  staid  town.61 
However  the  exhibition  may  have  gratified  some,  it  was  "...  cer- 
tainly to  the  detriment  of  many  more,  who  were  called  from  their 
avocations  to  see  this  montebank’s  tricks,  and  pay  their  money  for 

5 6.  The  note  of  ventilation  is  a happy  and  welcome  one. 

57 . Herald,  Apr.  6,  1810. 

58.  Herald,  Apr.  13,  17,  20,  1810. 

59.  Mr.  Osgood  sold  footwear  at  the  Sign  of  the  Boot,  3 Middle  street. 
Herald,  Nov.  7,  1809. 

60.  Anonymous  interleaved  Almanack  Diary  at  Essex  Institute.  Locale 
is  Newburyport. 

61.  Emery,  Reminiscences,  p.  230. 
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it.”62  The  editor  understood  that  the  Selectmen  had  prohibited 
the  man  from  exhibiting  again,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  not 
" . . . let  him  go  on  with  impunity.”  In  an  anonymous  Almanack 
Diary  at  Essex,  this  performance  is  recorded  for  April  1 1 th,  and 
in  Newbury  on  the  12th,  showing  that  the  Selectmen  held  to 
their  decision  as  they  saw  it.63  The  following  week,  the  town 
fathers  found  themselves  entirely  justified,  for  this  vagabonding, 
balance  artist  "...  proved,  demonstrably  to  his  landlord,  that 
he  could  perform  other  feats  of  activity;  and  as  an  example  ran 
away  without  paying  his  bills.”64 

Mr.  Rannie,  so  frequent  a visitor,  used  smaller  and  smaller  ad- 
vertising as  he  paid  his  yearly  visits.  On  June  19,  1810  (Herald), 
he  advertised  his  "VENTRILOQUISM.  For  one  night  only.  . . . 
at  Caldwell’s  Hotel.  . . . Doors  open  half  past  7,  to  begin  at  8, 
admittance  50  cents.”  The  hotel,  Lord  Timothy  Dexter’s  late 
palace  on  High  street,  was  opened  in  May  of  this  year  by  William 
Caldwell,  Jr.,  from  Weare,  New  Hampshire;65  later  the  hotel 
would  be  called  the  Sign  of  the  Swords.66  From  the  yearly  visits 
and  the  general  excellence  of  his  performance,  Mr.  Rannie  had 
made  a lasting  impression  on  Newburyport;  when  he  played  Bos- 
ton, he  was  often  in  the  local  news  columns — as  in  the  Herald 
for  December  12,  1810 — " . . . This  Scotchman  is  certainly 
one  of  the  knowing  ones.  What  he  lacks  in  ventrilo — he  makes 
up  in  quiz  ’em.  For  as  he  himself  says,  his  greatest  deception  con- 
sists in  fingering  their  cash.” 

Again  nearly  a year  elapsed  between  theatrical  performances. 
Messrs.  Duff  and  Fisher,  members  of  the  Boston  Theatre  Com- 
pany, presented  on  April  9,  1811  in  Washington  Hall  "Enter- 
tainments of  Readings  and  Recitations,  in  Three  parts,  entitled 
a CURE  for  the  SPLEEN : including  Musical  Compositions,  from 
the  most  chaste  and  correct  Authors  and  Composers;  forming  a 
rational  amusement  of  the  most  novel  and  recent  productions  ...” 
Messrs.  Duff  and  Fisher  were  "...  assisted  by  Miss  Drake  & 
the  Master  Drakes  . . . .”  These  children,  Julia,  aged  1 1 , Sam- 

62.  Herald,  Apr.  13. 

63.  However,  there  is  nothing  about  this  entire  affair  in  the  Town  Rec- 
ords. 

64.  Herald , Apr.  17. 

65.  Independent  Whig,  May  3,  1810. 

66.  Herald,  Aug.  8,  1817. 
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uel  Jr.,  15,  Alexander,  13,  James,  9,  had  come  with  their  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Drake,  from  the  provincial  theatres  in  the 
west  of  England  to  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1810.  Later  they  were 
at  the  Albany,  New  York,  Theatre,  before  they  set  out  to  the 
Western  Theatres  in  May  1815.  It  was  there  they  reached  their 
great  fame;  the  father  who  established  the  early  theatres  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky;  Alexander  as  an  outstanding  low  comedian; 
Julia,  excelling  in  high  comedy;  Samuel  Jr.  died  early;  James  went 
into  law.67 

For  the  first  time  as  far  is  known,  ticket  speculating  and  coun- 
terfeiting raised  their  ugly  heads  in  Newburyport.  The  adver- 
tising warned  that  “spurious  tickets”  had  been  offered  for  sale; 
and  the  “ . . Public  are  respectfully  requested  to  be  particular 
from  whom  the  purchase.”  The  bookstores  of  Thomas  and  Whip- 
ple, and  E.  Little  & Co.,  located  in  Market  Square  were  the  au- 
thorized agents. 

In  May  1811  as  Cayetano  & Co.,  Newburyport’s  first  circus, 
made  its  gaudy  and  blatant  entrance  into  town,  there  was  a par- 
tisan welcoming  committee  scattering  brimstone  around  many 
tea  tables  and  shop  counters.  Some  “pious  women,”  as  Sarah  Ann 
Emery  reported  her  mother’s  story,  “.  . . invoked  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  and  its  most  awful  judgments  upon  the  company  and  all 
who  should  patronize  them.”68  Once  under  way,  these  self-appoint- 
ed protectors  of  the  public  morals  fired  searing,  though  ineffectual, 
salvos  into  the  air:  Messrs.  Cayetano  & Co.  were  “A  mean,  low 
set  of  foreigners,  their  presence  was  a disgrace  to  the  town;  they 
wondered  the  selectmen  should  grant  them  a permit.  No  one  of 
the  least  respectability  would  think  of  showing  themselves  in  such 
a place  as  this  circus.”  There  were  others  who  declared  all  this 
moral  confusion  was  nonsense,  as  apparently  did  the  Selectmen, 
since  the  circus  gentlemen  set  up  their  board  pavilion  in  an  un- 
occupied lot  between  Pleasant  and  Harris  streets.  The  main  en- 
trance was  on  Pleasant,  with  a private  entry  from  Harris.  The 
pavilion  was  “ . . . furnished  with  seats  in  the  pit,  which  sur- 
rounded the  ring;  above  was  a gallery,  with  boxes  comprising  the 
dress  circle.  There  was  a stand  for  the  musicians.” 

67.  Noah  M.  Ludlow:  Dramatic  Life  As  I Found  It,  (St.  Louis,  1880), 
passim;  George  D.  Ford:  These  Were  Actors.  (New  York,  1955),  passim . 

68.  Emery,  Reminiscences,  p.  259  ff. 
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The  “NEWBURYPORT  CIRCUS  . . . , the  new  EQUES- 
TRIAN COMPANY  ...”  opened  4:30  on  May  1st,  18 11; 
boxes  at  one  dollar,  the  pit  at  50  cents  and  any  child  under  ten 
at  half  price.  The  band  played  various  airs  while  the  audience  as- 
sembled, and  at  a bugle  call,  “the  brilliant  performance  [com- 
menced with]  the  Grand  Military  Manoevres  by  eight  Riders.”69 
Between  the  advertising  and  the  arrival  of  the  company  two  of 
the  horsemen  became  lost  and  Cayetano  was  forced  to  ask  Prince 
Stetson  of  the  Wolfe  Tavern  to  supply  him  with  two  riders.  Mr. 
Stetson  “ . . .referred  Cayetano  to  Samuel  Shaw  and  David  Em- 
ery, as  two  of  the  best  military  riders  in  the  place  [town] . These 
gentlemen  hesitated  respecting  joining  such  a show,  but  by  the 
solicitations  of  friends  their  scruples  were  overruled.  The  matter 
was  kept  secret;  only  a select  few  knew  of  their  intention,  and  the 
uniform  would  prove  a perfect  disguise.”70  The  future  Mrs.  Emery 
confessed  to  Sarah  Ann  long  years  after,  “I  do  not  think  I should 
have  known  either  Mr.  Shaw  or  Mr.  Emery  had  they  not  given  a 
little  private  signal.  [Young  men  on  the  town!]  They  did  them- 
selves great  credit,  rode  better  even  than  the  trained  equestrians. 
Cayetano  was  highly  delighted,  and  was  most  profuse  in  his  en- 
comiums and  compliments.”71  There  followed  feats  of  “Horse- 
manship, Vaulting  and  Agility,”  for  which  bills  of  the  day  gave 
the  full  details.72  Haec  olim  meminisse  juvabitl  The  pavilion  at 
at  the  opening  performance  was  not  full  as  the  Herald  editorial 
on  May  3rd  commented:  “We  were  sorry  to  see  the  debut  of  this 
new  company,  with  the  boxes  so  thinly  attended  . . . .”  The 
subsequent  success  of  the  company  was  not  outstanding  by  any 
means,  but  it  was  successful  enough  to  hold  the  company  for  over 
two  weeks.  The  editor  continued  to  say  that  equestrian  amuse- 
ments, though  new  to  the  town,  were  “ . . . perhaps  the  most 
innocent  that  could  be  introduced.  Dramatic  exhibitions  have  fre- 
quently injurious  effects,  which  cannot  rationally  be  expected 
from  the  Ampitheatre  [sic].”  There  was  no  point  to  compare 
Cayetano  with  other  equestrians  ...  as  many  of  our  citizens 
had  never  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  the  kind — ,”  but  all  who  did 

69.  Herald,  Apr.  30. 

70.  Emery,  Reminiscences,  pp.  259-60.  David  Emery  was  Sarah  Ann's 
father.  This  circus  turn  was  a youthful  escapade. 

71.  Ibid. 

72.  Herald,  Apr.  30,  1811. 
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attend  the  first  performance  were  satisfied.  The  writer  had  no  in- 
tention of  giving  "...  unmerited  praise,  but  merely  to  speak  in 
just  commendation.”  This  candor  is  an  on-shore  breeze  in  the 
sultry  air  of  damnation:  "The  incomparable  adroitness  of  Mr. 
Cayetano,  while  it  almost  rivitted  [sic]  the  spectator  with  as- 
tonishment, excited  his  unbounded  applause  and  admiration;  nor 
were  the  others  much  less  deserving.” 

The  second  performance  on  the  3rd  was  crowded:  Mrs.  Emery 
tells  of  the  full  house,  "...  seat  after  seat  and  box  after  box 
filled  with  the  wisdom,  wit,  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  town  and 
vicinity  . . . .”  She  also  saw  conservative  business  men  and  their 
sons  in  the  pit,  a sight  which  soothed  her  uneasiness  in  visiting  the 
exhibition.  She  survived  her  visit  to  the  baleful  pavilion,  in  fact 
her  account  has  a happy  tone.  The  detailed  advertising  for  the 
performance  of  the  3rd  may  have,  in  a large  way,  turned  the  va- 
cillating curiosity  and  conscience  of  some.  The  bill  was  a repeti- 
tion of  the  first  show:  the  overture,  a note  on  the  bugle  intro- 
ducing the  "Grand  Military  Manoeuvres  by  eight  Riders”73  who 
dashed  in  " . . . in  a showy  uniform  in  single  file;  they  rushed 
around  the  ring,  then  followed  a series  of  splendid  feats  of  horse- 
manship and  military  tactics.”74  Master  Tatnal,  a pupil  of  Caye- 
tano, performed  several  gymnastic  feats,  followed  by  another  pu- 
pil, Master  Duffee,  a Negro  boy  "...  who  drew  down  the 
house  by  his  feats  of  agility,  leaping  over  a whip  and  hoop.”  Mr. 
Codet  turned  backward  somersaults  on  his  racing  horse.  The 
clown,  Mr.  Menial,  performed  vaulting  feats  and  buffoon  tricks 
on  horseback.  On  two  horses  Mr.  Cayetano  executed  ".  . . the 
laughable  scene  of  the  Fish  Woman,  or  the  Metamorphose.”  Mrs. 
Emery  enjoyed  this  scene,  describing  it:  "With  a foot  on  each 
horse  he  rode  forward,  habited  as  an  immensely  fat  fisherwoman, 
in  a huge  bonnet  and  uncouth  garments.  Riding  rapidly  around 
the  ring,  he  divested  himself  of  this  and  several  other  suits,  end- 
ing in  making  his  final  bow  as  an  elegant  cavalier.”75  Then  the 
leaping  performance  of  the  horse  Syrian;  Master  Duffee  danced  a 
hornpipe  on  the  back  of  a horse,  and  standing  on  tiptoe,  he  rode 
the  horse  at  full  gallop  around  the  ring.  Prodigious  feats,  we  are 

73.  Herald,  May  3. 

74.  Emery,  Reminiscences,  p.  260. 

75.  Ibid. 
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reminded  for  one  so  young.  Ocelot,  another  equine  star,  posted 
in  various  attitudes,  after  which  he  took  a “ . . . Collation  with 
his  master,” — a feat  which  should  have  settled  once  and  for  all, 
the  age-old  question  of  a centaurs  diet.  This  led  to  another  of  Mr. 
Cayetano’s  stellar  acts,  the  Canadian  Peasant;  also  feats  of  horse- 
manship with  hoops,  hats  and  gloves,  ending  with  the  “ . . . leap 
of  the  four  Ribbons,  separated  and  together.”  Mr.  Cayetano  per- 
formed the  Pyramid  with  young  Duffee,  a Flying  Mercury,  stand- 
ing on  his  shoulders.  A moment’s  respite  from  the  horses  was  the 
“Trampolin  exercise”  by  Messrs.  Menial,  Codet  and  Master  Duffee 
as  they  somersaulted  over  men’s  heads,  finishing  with  an  “ . . . ex- 
traordinary leap  over  six  Horses.”  The  Pedestal  scene  came  next, 
the  Horses  of  Knowledge  standing  and  posting  in  varied  attitudes. 
The  long  performance  galloped  to  a conclusion  with  the  comic 
equestrian  act  of  the  “ . . . Taylor,  riding  to  Waterford  upon 
the  unequalled  Horse  Zebra,  by  Mr.  Menial.”  Mrs.  Emery  noting, 
“This  was  a most  laughable  farce,  Zebra  being  a Jack  trained  to 
the  part.  This  elicited  a storm  of  applause,  and  the  play  ended 
with  cheer  after  cheer.”76  The  price  of  tickets  remained  as  on  the 
opening  day,  and  were  sold  ...  at  the  Office  of  the  Circus  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  performance,  or  at  Mr.  Stetson’s  Bar-Room 
at  any  time.” 

The  Circus  played  the  customary  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  Since  there  was  no  mention  in  the  Herald  of  a postpone- 
ment due  to  inclement  weather — as  there  will  be  next  week,  the 
performance  of  Tuesday,  May  7th,  “This  Afternoon  will  be  ex- 
hibited the  fourth  Representation,”77  was  an  extra  one.  Since 
Tuesday  the  7th  was  the  “fourth  Representation,”  there  had  been 
and  unadvertised  performance  on  Monday  the  6th,  and  the  bill 
was,  without  doubt,  a repeat  of  the  first  two.  This  Tuesday’s  show 
contained  “ . . . a number  of  new  feats  of  Horsemanship  and 
Agility;  also  remarkable  feats  of  ground  and  lofty  Tumbling  . . . 
performed  by  Messrs.  Menial,  Codet,  Duffee  and  Tatnal.  The 
whole  to  conclude  with  the  Taylor’s  Journey  to  Waterford;  by  Mr. 
Menial.” 

On  May  10th,  Mr.  Cayetano  & Co.  offered  “another  grand  and 

76 .Ibid.,  p.  261. 

77.  Herald. 
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brilliant”  equestrian  show  with  gymnastics.78  This  performance, 
now  divided  into  two  acts,  followed  the  listing  of  May  7th  until 
the  middle  of  act  two.  After  Cayetano  and  young  Duffee’s  Pyramid 
act,  “the  performance  will  be  varied  (for  the  first  time)  by  the 
very  elegant  performance  on  the  SLACK  ROPE,  by  Mr.  Codet, 
who  will  signalize  himself  in  many  feats  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned.” Mr.  Menial  brought  out  his  difficult  act,  the  “Whirligig” 
on  the  rope.  And  another  slack  rope  first  for  the  town  was  “The 
Drunken  Soldier”  doing  his  Manuel  Exercises.  It  was  very  elegant 
and  very  difficult.  The  “Trampolin  Exercise”  was  repeated;  and 
the  whole  concluded  with  the  “ . . . laughable  scene  of  The 
Brother  Millers,  by  the  whole  Company.”  These  new  numbers 
added  enough  novelty  to  offset  the  other  repeated  acts. 

Mrs.  Redon  made  her  first  appearance  with  the  circus  on  Tues- 
day, May  14th.79  The  performance  was  promised  "...  (if  the 
weather  permit)  by  adjournment  from  yesterday.”  No  other  news 
was  forthcoming. 

The  company  played  the  usual  Wednesday  show  on  the  1 5th. 
On  the  17th,  the  Herald  announced:  “POSITIVELY  THE  LAST 
PERFORMANCE  . . . THIS  AFTERNOON  . . . .”  Mrs. 
Redon  was  written  in  for  her  third  appearance.  The  program, 
with  no  other  specified  performers,  presented  “Horsemanship, 
Vaulting  & Agility  ...  by  the  WHOLE  COMPANY,  . . . 
GROUND  & LOFTY  TUMBLING,  and  exhibitions  on  the 
SLACK  ROPE,  in  which  among  other  things,  Mr.  Menial  will 
perform  the  extraordinary  feat  of  the  Whirligig,  surrounded  by 
FIRE  WORKS.”  Those  absent  handbills  told  the  particulars. 

A Communication  in  the  Herald  of  the  17th  reviews  the  first 
circus  season  in  Newburyport  with  a critical  sharpness,  unusual 
in  this  early  period  outside  the  cities.  Liberal  minds  both  here  and 
abroad  have  long  approved,  encouraged  and  supported  equestrian 
performances.  Now  the  inhabitants  of  Newburyport  have  the  op- 
portunity to  watch  "...  an  excellent  company  of  Riders  . . . ” 
who  have  met  warm  approval  in  the  cities;  many  who  have  visited 
the  celebrated  riding  schools  abroad,  say  that  the  performances  of 
Messrs.  Cayetano  & Co.  are  equal  to  them.  “It  is  difficult  to  bestow 
on  any  one  performer  a particular  share  of  praise  where  all  are  ex- 

78.  Ibid. 

79.  Ibid. 
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cellent,  Mr.  Cayetano,  the  manager,  deserves  unqualified  applause 
for  his  own  performances  and  for  the  variety  and  excellent  ar- 
rangement of  the  exhibitions.  Praise  will  not  reach  the  merits  of 
Mrs.  Redon’s  graceful  and  elegant  riding — it  must  be  witnessed 
to  be  duly  admired.  In  fact,  the  whole  corps  appear  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  maxim,  that  “They  who  five  to  please, 
must  please  to  live.”  The  editorial  closed  with  the  hope  for  a 
“FULL  HOUSE”  for  the  final  performance,  trusting  that  the 
management  would  have  “ . . . the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
crowded  Pit;  . . . [and]  not  have  the  mortification  of  taking  ‘a 
pitiful  account  of  empty  boxes.’  ” 

After  leaving  Newburyport,  the  troupe  played  Exeter,  N.  H., 
and  early  in  June,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Here  they  gave  a benefit 
performance  on  June  7,  18  n80  the  proceeds  of  which  were  sent 
the  sufferers  from  the  Great  Fire  which  destroyed  much  of  the 
business  center  of  Newburyport  on  May  31,  18 11.  At  the  Essex 
Institute  there  is  a photostat  of  the  handbill  of  this  June  7th  show 
—FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  SUFFERERS  IN  THE  LATE 
FIRE  AT  NEWBURYPORT.  All  the  company  who  had  appeared 
here  in  May  performed  their  various  star  acts  and  joined  at  the 
end  in  “The  laughable  scene  of  the  BROTHER  MILLERS.  . . . 
The  whole  to  conclude  by  the  Elegant  Fire  Works,  Composed  of 
a Sun  of  different  colours,  and  the  Grand  Mill  of  Don  Quixote." 
In  an  editorial  on  June  1 8th,  the  Herald  lauded  Messrs.  Cayetano 
& Co.  for  their  generosity,  “Our  citizens  are  not  unmindful  of  such 
an  act  of  distinguished  benevolence.” 


80 .Herald,  June  8,  1811. 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  SWEAT’S  PERSONAL  DIARY  OF  THE 
EXPEDITION  AGAINST  TICONDEROGA, 

MAY  2 - NOVEMBER  7,  1758 
Edited  by  Paul  O.  Blanchette 

Contrary  to  popular  tradition,  Americans  did  not  enter  the 
Revolution  as  novices  in  the  grim  business  of  war.  The  French 
and  Indian  War  served  as  a valuable  training  ground  for  many  a 
soldier  who  toted  a musket  two  decades  later  in  the  patriot  forces. 
Such  a man  was  William  Sweat,  author  of  this  diary,  who  went 
on  the  Ticonderoga  Expedition  in  1758,  and  who  was  commis- 
sioned as  a second  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Essex  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  in  1777.1 

Sweat  (or  Swett),  whose  family  name  was  subjected  to  numer- 
ous variations  in  spelling,  was  born  in  Newbury , Massachusetts,  in 
1 730. 2 A shipwright  by  trade,  he  enlisted  for  the  Ticonderoga 
campaign  and  soon  found  himself  making  and  caring  for  “radows” 
and  “battoes”  for  the  military .3  Like  many  other  men  from  Essex 
County  who  were  associated  with  maritime  activities,  he  put  his 
civilian  talents  to  use  for  military  purpose. 

Sweat's  diary  of  his  experiences  on  the  Ticonderoga  campaign 
provides  a vivid  and  true  picture  of  the  harsh  life  of  the  soldiers 
as  well  as  the  officers  of  that  day.  Ironically,  some  of  the  English 
officers  like  Thomas  Gage  on  whose  side  Sweat  fought  in  1758 
were  to  be  his  foes  by  1775.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Essex  County  and  died  in  Salisbury  in  1808  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight .4 

Salisbury,  may  the  2nd,  1758,  Inlisted  to  go  for  Canady  In 
Colnol  prible’s  Rigement,5  In  Cpt  William  Osgood’s  Compeny. 

Wensday  24  Day,  Marcht  off  from  Sailsbury  & steard  SW  till 

1.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolution  (Boston,  1896)  XV,  310. 

2.  E.  S.  Stackpole,  Swett  Genealogy  (Lewiston,  Me.,  1912)  p.  45. 

3.  South  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  Salem,  book  116,  leaf  263. 

4.  Stackpole,  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 

5.  Col.  Jedidiah  Preble  of  Falmouth  who  received  his  commission  from 
Governor  Pownall  to  raise  the  regiment  for  a general  invasion  of  Canada. 
He  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  in  1759,  and  soon  after  the  capture 
of  Quebec  was  given  command  of  Fort  Pownall  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penob- 
scot. In  1774  he  was  one  of  three  officers  to  command  the  Provincial 
forces  in  Massachusetts  but  declined  to  serve  because  of  ill  health  and 
advanced  age.  He  was  the  father  of  Edward  Preble,  famed  naval  leader. 
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wee  came  to  moses  Bayle’s,  inholder,  in  Newbury  new  town, 
which  is  6 miles  from  Salisbury  point,  so-called:  here  wee  eat 
Breakfast  & made  no  long  tarry,  But  marcht  & went  through 
Bradford  town  near  heaver  hill6  town  about  12a  clock  in  the  Day. 
we  eat  Dinner  at  one  mr  Webster’s,  and  marcht  on  & came  to 
andover  where  wee  found  the  people  very  kind  to  us,  & gave  us 
vitles  & Drink  enough,  we  came  to  henery  abit’s,  inholder,  where 
we  Refreshed  ourselves  with  a Boul  of  todey,  & Rested  ourselves  a 
while;  & Six  of  our  Compeny  came  up  with  us,  for  wee  had  Ben 
the  foremost  of  the  Compeny,  to  wit,  Joseph  page,  Jesse  turrell  & 
myself;  for  wee  choose  to  keep  few  together,  it  Being  more  for  our 
profit  as  to  vitles  & drink,  now  we  thought  it  proper  not  to  tarry 
here  this  night  But  we  marcht  about  1 y2  miles  further,  at  one 
Sebediah  abit’s,  which  is  26 y2  miles  from  Sailsbury:  here  wee 
Lodged  this  night. 

Thirsday  the  25  Day,  Wee  got  up  early  in  the  morning,  & the 
people  gave  us  a Breakfast,  for  thay  would  not  take  any  thing  of 
us  for  our  Lodging  & vitles.  wee  marcht  about  4 a clock  in  the 
morning,  & came  to  one  Kiteridge’s,  inholder,  in  Tueksbury  town, 
about  6 a clock  in  the  morning,  where  we  drinked  a dram  of 
Clough  water,  & marcht  on  till  we  came  to  one  Benjamin  Lewises, 
Inholder,  we  eat  Breakfast  here,  & marcht  on  & came  to  Bilireca 
town;  from  thence  to  Bedford  town,  here  we  Bought  a dinner,  & 
marcht  on  and  came  to  Concord  town  about  3 a clock  in  the 
afternoon,  where  we  stayed  & eat  Supper  & Lodged,  this  town 
is  about  19  miles  from  abit’s. 

Fry  day  the  26  Day.  wee  eat  Breakfast  here,  now  the  cheife  of 
our  compeny  came  up  with  us  about  7 a clock  this  morning,  we 
Stayed  till  1 o a clock,  & marcht  till  we  came  to  one  Decon  Rice’s, 
inholder,  in  Suesbury  town.  Refreshed  our  selves  a while  & marcht 
on  & came  to  Colnol  williams’,  inholder,  in  Molbery7  town,  where 
we  called  for  a dinner  But  Could  not  have  any  then;  But  were 
forced  to  go  a Little  farther  to  a priviate  house,  where  we  eat  at 
one  Stephen  how’s,  inholder. 

[The  leaf  containing  the  entry  for  May  27th  is  missing.] 

Sunday  28  Day , Wee  Came  back  to  Cpt  Curtises  in  order  to 
Receve  our  Biliten  money  about  8 a clock  in  the  morning.  But 

6.  Haverhill. 

7.  Marlboro. 
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our  Capten  was  not  come,  So  that  wee  could  not  take  our  Bilit- 
ing  yet.  we  Styed  here  the  chief  of  the  Day  & Read  a sermon  of 
mr  Webster’s,  & Sung  psalms,  wee  Live  very  well  now,  as  Long  as 
the  mony  Last,  But  we  are  allmost  out  of  money  now,  & without  a 
new  Recrute  wee  shall  Soon  find  an  alteration  of  times,  wee  stayed 
here  while  the  sun  about  a hour  high,  & went  to  our  old  place, 
where  wee  Lodged  the  night  Before,  where  the  people  were  ex- 
ceeding kind  to  us : wee  Lodged  here  this  night. 

monday  29  Day , wee  eat  Breakfast  here  & wee  marcht  Back 
again  to  Cpt  Curtises,  where  we  Stayed  the  chief  of  the  Day,  in 
order  to  take  our  Biliting  money,  wee  marcht  up  to  the  town  about 
3 a clock  in  the  afternoon  & Recievid  our  Blankets,  Snapsacks, 
flasks,  hatchets.  But  it  was  now  so  Late  that  wee  could  not  take 
our  alowance  of  provision  this  Day;  But  wee  were  forced  to  take 
to  our  Camps  again  this  night,  wee  have  now  A very  good  Lodg- 
ing, But  must  soon  expect  worse. 

Tuesday  30  Day,  1758,  wee  eat  Breakfast  this  morning,  & 
marcht  for  north  hamton  about  8 a clock  in  the  morning,  & came 
to  mr.  hobard’s,  inholder,  where  wee  Stayed  a while,  till  our  of- 
ferers came  up.  wee  were  obliged  to  Leave  two  of  our  men,  to 
wit,  Jacob  Blasdell  & Ezra  getchel,  that  were  taken  Sick  at  woster 
town;  this  is  Lister  town,  wee  marcht  from  here,  & came  to  amos 
talor’s,  inholder,  where  we  eat  dinner  By  the  meeting  house,  & 
marcht  on  and  came  through  Spencer  town,  & came  to  Brookfield 
town,  to  one  Nathan  Wallcute,  inholder,  where  wee  intended  to 
Stay  this  night:  But  wee  could  not  Because  their  was  so  many 
Companys,  But  were  forced,  I & some  others,  to  go  a little  further 
to  one  feniase  walker’s,  where  we  Lodged  this  night;  which  is  1 7 
miles  from  Woster  town. 

Wensday  31  Day,  eat  Breakfast  & marcht  & went  3 miles  at 
one  gillbord’s,  inholder,  at  the  sine  of  the  seven  Stars:  here  wee 
see  A flock  of  goats,  wee  came  a little  further,  and  eat  Dinner  at 
the  Sine  of  the  white  horse,  & marcht  on  & came  over  a very  Bad 
hill,  & it  Rained  the  chief  of  the  Day,  which  made  it  very  Bad 
going,  wee  came  about  a mile  past  this  hill,  & came  to  one  John 
Downin’s,  inholder,  where  wee  Stoped  our  wagon  & packs  in  the 
Barn.  But  the  house  was  so  full  that  wee  could  not  Stay  at  this 
house,  But  some  Lodged  in  the  Barn  & some  in  houses.  I & four 
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more  Lod[g]ed  at  a house  Back  in  the  feilds,  at  one  Cominses, 
whare  wee  eat  supper  & Lodged,  this  place  is  Called  ware  river 
parish,  which  is  14  miles  from  Walcut’s. 

June  the  1,  1758,  we  eat  Brakfast  here,  & went  Back  to  our 
paeks.  it  Rained  so  fast,  this  Day,  that  wee  could  not  go  till  the 
afternoon;  then  wee  marcht  of,  But  it  Rained  so  fast  it  made  it 
very  Bad  traveling,  wee  went  on  till  wee  came  to  Cold  Spring, 
But  the  way  was  so  Bad  that  the  wagnor  could  not  carray  the 
packs,  But  wee  were  forced  to  take  them  out  & carry  them  our- 
selves; expecting  to  Stop  at  the  next  tavarn.  But  when  we  came 
there,  they  were  so  full  that  wee  could  not  stay  with  any  comfort, 
not  so  much  as  in  the  Barn;  this  was  at  one  nathanell  Lyman’s, 
inholder,  But  our  Company  was  so  Broken,  now,  that  some  of 
them  were  forced  to  stay  here,  also  all  our  offecers.  But  I & 8 
more  went  about  3 miles  further,  at  one  aaron  dwit’s,  inholder, 
where  wee  had  a Supper  & a very  good  Lodging;  which  is  by  the 
meeting  house  which  is  1 1 miles  from  downing’s,  inholder.  We 
have  steared,  for  this  two  days  march,  about  norwest  & be  north, 
this  Land  is  very  uneaven  & wodze,  yet  it  is  spriney8  ground  & a 
good  Soyl. 

fryday  2 Day , wee  eat  Breakfast  here,  & marcht  after  all  our 
company  came  up,  & went  4 miles  & to  one  Jonathan  graves’,  in- 
holdr,  where  wee  Stayed  this  Day  & eat  Dinner  & Lodged  at  one 
house  a Little  further,  wee  eat  Supper  here  & Lodged. 

Saterday  3,  1758,  wee  eat  Breakfast,  & marcht  for  Northam- 
ton.  wee  marcht  9 miles  to  Hadley  town,  where  wee  came  about 
12  a clock  in  the  day,  where  wee  called  for  a dinner,  this  is  a 
very  hansom  settlement,  & the  Land  very  Leval:  it  Lyes  north 
& South,  with  a River  Runing  by  it:  their  is  about  60  housen 
in  it.  hatfield  town  Lyes  a Little  to  the  north  of  it,  only  the  River 
parts  it,  which  is  much  like  it:  here  we  Stayed  this  night. 

4 Day , on  Sunday  wee  passed  over  the  River  about  7 a clock  in 
the  morning,  & went  over  2 miles  of  intervale,  & came  into  north- 
amton  town,  which  is  a very  thick  settlement  & choice  Land,  it 
Lyes  near  about  north  & south;  there  is  a mountain  lyes  a little 
to  the  east  of  the  town,  called  mount  tom.  here  I & 8 or  10  more 
went  to  meeting  in  the  fore  noon,  But  were  forced  to  march,  in  the 


8.  springy. 
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after  noon,  about  4 miles  into  the  woods,  where  wee  incamped 
this  night,  wee  steared  now,  for  the  chief  of  the  time,  about  west 
norwest. 

Monday  5 Day , wee  eat  Brakfast  8c  marcht  12  miles  into  the 
woods,  But  it  was  exceeding  Bad  going,  wee  march  on  till  wee 
were  tired,  8c  encamped,  where  we  forced  for  to  keep  a gard,  for 
fear  of  the  indains;  we  have  now  passed  over  4 rivers,  here  we 
Stayed  this  night. 

tusday  6 Day,  we  eat  Breakfast  8c  marcht  on,  But  it  was  Still 
exceeding  Bad  going,  we  went  1 8 miles  8c  came  up  with  the  Rest 
of  our  Company  of  the  Rigement,  where  wee  incamped  this  night. 

Wensday  7 Day,  wee  eat  Breakfast  very  early  in  the  morning,  8c 
went  a head  of  the  Rest,  8c  went  8 miles  & came  to  Cant  husik9 
fort,  about  10  a clock,  where  wee  Stayed  this  Day,  & Refreshed 
our  selves,  8c  washed  our  Cloes,  8c  incamped;  which  is  8 miles  this 
Day. 

thirsday  8 Day,  wee  marched  very  early  in  the  morning,  8c  went 
5 miles  8c  came  to  another  fort,  with  about  6 familes  in  it.  here 
wee  got  some  milk  8c  eat  for  our  Breakfast,  8c  Refreshed  our  selves 
a while,  8c  marcht  4 compenes  of  us,  8c  went  through  the  woods  20 
miles  that  Day;  8c  came  to  clear’d  place  where  wee  incamped. 

fry  day  9 Day,  wee  eat  Breakfast:  here  was  a house  Brunt 
Down  By  the  indains.  it  Rained  this  night,  But  the  Camps  Being 
Ready  made,  wee  Lodged  prety  well,  wee  marcht  early  in  the 
morn,  But  it  was  exceeding  Bad  going,  there  was  so  many  Brocks 
8c  Bogs  to  pass  over,  wee  went  on  till  wee  came  to  green  Bust,10 
where  we  came  about  Sun  seet,  which  is  24  miles  we  went  this 
Day.  now  the  chief  of  the  compeny  was  very  weary  8c  lame : now 
we  were  not  alowed  to  go  over  to  albany,  Because  of  the  Smallpox, 
But  were  forced  to  camp  in  the  woods. 

Saterday  10  Day,  wee  went  Down  to  the  River,  8c  took  our  al- 
owance  for  Seven  Days;  8c  Stayed  in  the  camp  this  Day. 

Sunday  ye  1 1 Day,  wee  had  a thunder  Shower  which  forced 
us  to  carry  our  packs  8c  provisions  Down  to  the  River,  8c  put  them 
in  a Barn;  where  wee  Lodged  this  night. 

monday  ye  12  Day,  this  morning  I 8c  6 more  went  to  the  uppe 

9.  Pantoosick,  original  name  of  Pittsfield. 

10.  Green  Bush. 
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part  of  the  town,  & Brought  Down  2 whale  Boats,  to  carry  our 
Bageg  up  the  River. 

tuesday  1 3 Day,  1 8 of  our  men  were  orderd  to  go  up  the  Riv- 
er, to  carry  our  Colnel  & other  ofecers;  & all  the  Rest  of  our  men 
were  ordered  to  go  Back  Down  the  River,  about  30  miles,  to  Press 
wagons,  to  carry  provisions.  But  I & 17  more  was  ordered  over 
the  River  to  albany  town,  where  wee  waited  till  about  3 a clock 
in  the  afternoon,  then  we  Sat  out  up  the  River,  & went  to  half 
moon,  where  we  inca[mped].  The  coas  we  steared,  about  north. 

Wesday  the  14  Day,  wee  sat  out  about  7 a clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, & passed  over  4 pear  of  falls,  & came  to  Still  water  the  Sun 
an  hour  high,  which  is  14  miles  from  half  moon;  where  we  in- 
camped  in  our  Boat. 

1 5 Day,  on  this  day,  wee  embarcked  again,  & came  to  Saratoge, 
where  there  was  a fort,  & 80  carts  of  provisions  in  order  to  go  up 
the  next  Day.  wee  had  a gard,  now,  upon  each  side  of  the  River, 
for  fear  of  the  indains,  which  had  killed  two  men,  just  Before, 
about  this  place,  wee  Lodged  here  this  night  in  our  whale  Boat. 

fry  day,  1 6 Day,  wee  went  up  about  a mile  with  our  whale  Boat, 
& was  foced  to  Stop,  Becuse  there  was  not  water  enough  over 
the  falls,  this  is  the  9 pear  of  falls;  we  came  over  9 of  them,  but 
wee  were  forced  now  to  go  take  al  our  Bagag  out  of  the  whale 
Boat,  & carry  them  in  the  Cart  about  6 miles  to  fort  miller;  where 
wee  took  a Batto11  & marched  again,  & Rowed  about  7 miles,  & 
came  to  fort  edward,  where  we  came  about  3 a clock  in  the  after- 
noon : we  Lodged  in  the  Barrok  this  night. 

Saterday  17  Day,  our  alowance  Being  out,  wee  Drawed  for  5 
days:  wee  washed  our  does  this  night. 

Sunday  18  Day,  I entred  into  the  carpenters’  works,  maigor 
Rodgers12  came  in  to  Day  with  Bad  news,  for  he  had  his  Company 
Broke  up  By  the  french  & indains,  at  the  narrows,  & Lost  13  men; 
But  the  rest  are  got  in,  But  sevaral  wounded,  our  men  are  going 
up  to  the  Lake  Dayli,  & carring  Battoes  in  order  to  go  on  for 
ticonteroge. 

monday  19,  1758,  about  12  a clock  came  in  here  a flag  of 
truce,  with  20  men;  & one  of  the  Raglers  shot  one  of  the  men, 

1 1 . Bateau,  a light  flat-bottomed  boat  tapered  at  the  ends,  adapted  for 
use  on  rivers. 

12.  Robert  Rogers,  famed  leader  of  the  Colonial  rangers. 
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as  he  was  upon  gard,  upon  mistake,  a grate  number  of  wagons 
went  up  to  the  Lake  this  Day,  & some  of  our  artillre. 

Tuesday  20  Day,  another  Body  of  men  marcht  of  for  Lake 
george;  also  Rodgers  marcht  again  for  ticonteoge  with  1500  men. 

Wensday  2 1 Day,  wee  had  a smart  thunder  Shower,  that  Bee- 
gan  about  three  a clock  in  the  afternoon,  & held  while  night,  now 
I was  not  very  well,  By  Reason  of  a Bad  cold. 

thirsday,  22  Day,  it  Rained  this  Day.  wee  heared,  this  Day,  that 
3 of  our  prosners  Deserted  from  the  french,  & gives  an  acompt 
that  they  are  starving. 

fry  day,  23  Day,  I Remained  not  well,  But  I worked  the  chief 
of  this  Day. 

Safer  day  24  Day,  I worked  all  Day,  to  get  Ready  for  a march 
the  next  Day. 

Sunday  25  Day,  wee  marcht  of  for  Lake  george,  with  about 
100  wagons;  where  wee  arived  about  Sunset,  & saw  the  Ruens  of 
the  fort. 

Monday  26  Day,  it  Rained  this  Day,  the  Chief  of  the  Day.  I 
went  out  in  the  woods  to  get  some  polls  to  pich  a Long  tent  for 
the  Rigers.  our  generall  came  in  to  the  Camps  this  evining. 

tuesday  27  Day,  it  Rained  here  this  Day,  & Stormed  very  Bad, 
the  wind  Being  north  east.  I was  now  in  good  helth:  it  Rained 
all  this  night. 

Wensday  28  Day,  now  grate  preprations  are  making  for  car- 
raing  on  the  Campain;  wee  are  now  Loading  the  Battows  to  go 
up  to  the  upper  island  with  war  Like  stores. 

thursday  29  Day,  I was  now  in  prity  good  helth,  But  two  of 
our  mess  was  not  very  well,  the  wether  is  now  very  faverable  to  us. 

fry  day  30  Day,  I went  to  work  on  the  whale  Boat,  to  Repair 
them  for  our  ofecers  to  go  to  the  narrows,  we  now  have  very  good 
wether  & the  Battoes  are  Loading  very  fast,  & they  are  making  a 
floating  Batery. 

Safer  day  ye  1,  1758,  I worked  yet  on  the  whale  Boats:  Enoch 
fowler  now  was  very  ill.  this  day  our  Compeny  came  in  to  the 
camps,  & colnol  Bagly  13  Rigement  came  in,  & I see  my  Brother 
Enoch. 

Sunday  2 Day,  1000  of  the  Royal  amaricans  in  Barcked  & 

13.  Col.  Jonathan  Bagley,  a native  of  Amesbury,  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  Essex  County  Regiment  in  1767. 
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went  up  to  the  upper  ilend,  which  is  about  13  miles  from  here, 
it  Rained  in  the  afternoon  very  fast. 

Monday  3 Day , it  was  a very  hot  Day.  general  Jonson’s14  Son 
came  here  to  Day,  & said  that  his  father  was  very  nigh,  with  1500 
mohogs. 

tuesday  4 Day,  I graved15  the  whale  Boats,  & lanched  them  into 
the  water,  & fix’d  them  all  in  order  for  to  inbark  the  next  morning. 

Wensday  5 Day,  wee  all  inbarked  & went  about  20  miles  up, 
& halted  the  army  about  Sunseet,  & Rest  till  10  a clock;  & then 
all  set  out  again,  & gowed  all  night,  & in  the  morning  wee  were 
near  our  Landing  place,  we  Spyed  the  french  encampment  about 
3 miles  Before  we  got  there,  the  french  Stayed  at  there  encamp- 
ment till  we  came  closeby.  our  armey  Landed  about  9 a clock  in 
the  morning.  Lord  how16  headed  the  army,  & they  went  on  to  the 
french  encampment  & drove  them  all  of,  & plundred  a grat  quan- 
tity of  their  Bageg;  & went  on  till  a party  of  french  & indains 
atacted  them,  which  engaged  them.  But  our  men  soon  ganid  the 
advantage  of  them,  & took  140  prisners,  & killid  a grat  number 
of  them,  & Drove  all  the  Rest  of  them  of.  & Capt  Rodgers,  with 
a thousand  men,  took  a great  number  of  the  french,  & killed  sev- 
ral.  But  my  Lord  how  was  killed,  in  first  engagement. 

thirsday  6 Day,  Capt  Rodgers  & Colnol  Brodstrate17  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  at  the  fort,  which  is  about  4 miles  from  here, 
our  army  marcht  up  to  the  fort  to  intrench,  about  6 a clock  in  the 
evening,  our  prisoners  were  sent  away  this  evening;  also  genral 
Jonsen  came  in  here,  this  evening,  with  300  mohogs;  also  we  had 
the  news  of  Lewesboge18  Being  taken. 

fryday  7 Day,  our  people  got  very  near  their  intrenchment  & 
encamped  this  night. 

Saterday  8 Day,  our  armey  Sayled  up  to  their  intrenchment,  & 
Began  their  Battle;  Rodgers’  men  in  the  front,  the  granedears  next, 
& then  the  Reglers;  & held  their  engagement  6 hours,  & then  Re- 
treted  Back  to  the  mills,  where  they  incamped  this  night. 

14.  Sir  William  Johnson,  well-known  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

15.  Graving,  a nautical  term  for  cleaning  the  barnacles  from  a ship’s 
bottom. 

16.  George  Augustus  Howe,  elder  brother  of  Lord  William  Howe  who 
commanded  the  British  forces  in  America  during  the  Revolution. 

17.  Col.  John  Biadstreet  who  rose  to  major-general  in  1772. 

18.  Louisbourg. 
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Sunday  9 Day , wee  all  imbarcked  again  to  come  of,  & arived 
at  fort  William  henery  about  7 a clock  in  the  evening,  & incamped 
this  night. 

Monday  10  Day,  our  genral  held  a counsel  to  see  what  to  do. 
in  the  afternoon  it  was  said  wee  were  to  make  the  second  atempt 
against  ticonderoge,  also  an  ocompt  of  the  Dead  were  given  in  to 
the  general,  which  amounted  to  4570  killed  & wounded.19 

tuesday  1 1 Day,  they  concluded  not  to  go  on  But  go  to  fifyt- 
ing  here  as  strong  as  poseble. 

Wensday  1 2 Day,  I went  to  Building  a Cook  place  for  us.  the 
Battoes  now  are  unloding  of  Stores,  & thay  are  to  Be  sent  to  fort 
edward  again. 

thirsday  13  Day,  I went  to  work  on  the  Saw  mills,  with  Capt 
osgood  & 20  of  his  Compeny.  Some  wagons  came  in  here  to  Day. 
we  have  very  good  wether  now. 

on  Fry  day  July  14,  1758  I worked  all  day  at  hewing  timber, 
our  army  now  Began  to  Be  very  sickly  & Deyd  very  fast. 

Saterday  15  Day,  our  gard  took  3 frenchmen  up  the  Lake  & 
Brought  them  in;  they  were  soposed  to  be  Spyes. 

Sunday  1 6 Day,  I heard  a sermon  preacht  in  the  forenoon : the 
text  was  in  Revelations  2 chapter,  6 verse.  I now  went  to  our  com- 
pany again. 

Monday  17  Day,  I & Joseph  page  & enoch  fowler  went  Down 
to  the  half  way  Brook,20  to  gard  wagons  & Cattle.  Colnol  Dotey21 
Rigement  marcht  of  this  day  for  the  green  Bush. 

tuesday  18  Day,  I went  to  work  on  the  Brestwork.  wee  had  a 
shower  in  the  evining  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  it  is  now  very 
Sickly  in  the  army. 

Wensday  1 9 Day,  wee  fineshed  our  Brestwork.  it  was  very  hot 
wether  now. 

thirsday  July  20,  1758,  news  came  into  the  camp  that  there 

19.  Casualties  were  actually  a little  less  than  2,000,  with  the  force  of 
6,000  regulars  suffering  1,500  of  these.  The  total  strength  of  Aber- 
cromby’s  army  had  been  about  1 5,000. 

20.  Halfway  Brook  is  mid-point  on  the  fifteen-mile  portage  from  Fort 
Edward  to  Lake  George. 

21.  Col.  Doty  (Doughty)  was  not,  apparently,  a very  good  regimental 
commander.  Governor  Pownall  complained  of  his  failure  to  control  his 
men  on  the  march  to  Albany,  and  after  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga  Doty 
suffered  at  least  one  mass  desertion  from  his  regiment. 
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was  20  men  killed  & sculped,22  at  the  half  way  Brook,  & Rodgers 
with  party  of  men  went  out  this  night,  to  see  if  he  could  atact  the 
enemy. 

fryday  2 1 Day.  it  Rained  this  Day.  indains  were  seen  this  day. 
this  night  ar [rived]  about  40  teams. 

Sunday  23  Day,  I was  forced  to  go  to  work  in  the  forenoon, 
heard  a Sermon  in  the  afternoon,  by  our  Chapling.  it  Rained  this 
Day. 

monday  24  Day,  I went  to  work  on  the  vesel.  there  was  indains 
Seen  this  morning,  near  our  Ship  yard,  it  Rained  this  night. 

tusday  25  Day,  I was  took  out  upon  fitigue,  But  I was  called 
to  work  on  the  vesal  in  the  afternoon,  at  9 a clock,  in  the  morn- 
ing, there  was  one  of  the  Reglers  hanged  for  thieft. 

Wensday  26  Day,  it  Rained  part  of  the  Day.  I worked  all  Day 
on  the  vesal.  now  the  wether  was  very  warm. 

thirsday  27  Day,  wee  Raised  our  vesal,  & had  very  good  Luck 
in  Raiseng. 

fryday  28  Day,  wee  got  the  floor  timber  in,  & Stages  all  up,  fet 
for  the  wales,  this  night  we  had  news  that  the  french  & indains 
killed  40  men  & women  about  5 miles  above  fort  edward,  which 
were  with  the  wagons  & oxon.23 

Saterday  29  Day,  morning  was  Sent  out  up  the  Lake  1500  men 
to  see  if  thay  could  find  the  enemy,  for  there  was  100  Battoes  Dis- 
covered about  half  way  to  ticonteroge. 

Sunday  30  Day,  was  sent  out  another  party  down  the  Lake. 

monday  3 1 Day,  I worked  all  Day  on  the  vesal.  it  Rained  this 
night  & Stormed  very  fast. 

August  the  1,  1758,  on  tuesday  the  wether  was  now  very  hot. 
part  of  our  Scout  came  in  this  evining,  & said  they  Discovred 
nothing  But  the  french  party  at  the  South  Bay  just  as  they  were 
inBarcked;  But  they  could  not  catch  them,  for  they  were  too  Late. 

Wensday  2 Day,  news  came  that  Lewishough  was  taken;  But 
our  Scout  Being  out,  our  general  thought  it  not  proper  to  fire  any 
guns. 

22.  General  Abercromby  blamed  this  incident  on  the  laxness  of  Col. 
Nichols  of  Massachusetts,  whose  regiment  was  posted  at  Halfway  Brook. 

23.  In  this  affair  Col.  Hart  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiment  refused  to 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  excusing  his  men  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  fatigued.  To  punish  him,  Abercromby  convened  a court-martial 
of  provincial  colonels. 
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thirsday  3 Day , this  was  the  same  Day  of  the  month  the  french 
army  Landed  for  our  fort,  the  Last  year. 

fryday  4 Day,  we  Shut  in  our  vesal  under  the  wale,  this  night 
a small  party  of  men  were  sent  out  up  to  ticonteroge  to  see  if  they 
could  Catch  a french  prisoner,  to  know  whether  there  was  a 
french  army  a coming  or  not. 

Saterday  5 Day,  70  of  the  carpenters  marcht  of  for  home;  also 
three  Rigements  marcht  for  fort  edward,  to  fortify  there.  I was 
not  very  well  this  Day,  so  that  I could  not  work. 

Sunday  6 Day,  I was  forced  to  go  to  work.  Joseph  page  was 
very  ill  now,  & was  forced  to  keep  his  tent,  it  continued  very  sickly 
in  the  army  & aspecely  among  the  new  england  men.  the  wether 
was  now  very  warm. 

Monday  7 Day,  as  a number  of  Reglers  was  in  a swiming, 
about  3 a clock,  one  of  them  was  Drowned. 

tuesday  8 Day,  a french  Deserter  came  in  & delivered  himself 
up,  & Brought  news  that  the  french  had  fortified,  & had  a 1000 
men  their,  & cannon,  wee  had  thunder  here  this  Day. 

Wensday  9 Day,  news  came  to  our  genral,  that  major  Rodgers 
had  a Battle  at  the  South  Bay,  with  600  men  with  him.  600  men 
more  were  orderd  to  go  & asist  him,  which  marcht  of  imedaitly. 
wee  had  a trial  to  Lanch  our  vesal  this  Day  in  the  afternoon,  But 
wee  could  not  make  out. 

thirsday  1 o Day,  early  in  the  morning  wee  shored  up  the  vesal, 
& took  out  our  Bildge  wase  & Rised  the  ways  & Blocked  her  up 
again,  & she  went  of  very  well;  & we  Rested  our  selves  this  Day. 

fryday  11  Day,  major  Rodgers,  with  his  Party  of  men,  came 
In  to  fort  edward,  with  50  Sculps;  But  major  putmen24  was  mis- 
en,  & about  30  of  our  men.  this  day  in  the  morning  wee  had  a 
genrall  muster  to  see  if  man  the  Brestwork.  major  Rodgers’  fight 
was  the  8 of  this  month. 

Saterday  the  12  Day,  the  army  Continues  now  very  Sickly,  & 
Dey  Dayle.  a french  flag  of  truse  came  in  here  this  night. 

Sunday  13  Day,  I Stayed  from  work,  & went  to  meeting,  our 
flage  of  truce  went  Back  with  the  french  one.  this  Day  100  carts 

24.  Israel  Putnam,  a Connecticut  major  at  the  time,  who  was  captured 
by  the  Indians  but  was  rescued  at  the  last  minute  after  he  had  been  tied 
to  a tree  to  be  burned  alive.  In  the  Revolution  Putnam  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major-general  and  achieved  his  greatest  fame  at  Bunker  Hill. 
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& wagons  came  in  from  fort  edward,  chiefly  Loded  with  Provi- 
sions. 

monday  14  Day , one  of  the  Reglers  was  Drowned,  & another 
killed  himself,  this  Day  another  french  flag  of  truce  came  in  to 
exchange  Prisoners. 

tuesday  1 5 Day , the  flag  of  truce  went  home.  I worked  in  the 
fore  noon,  But  it  Rained  in  the  after  noon,  so  that  wee  could  not 
work. 

Wensday  16  Day , it  Rained  the  cheif  of  the  Day,  genral  ly- 
man25  sent  in  for  a hundred  men,  to  come  & join  him,  for  he 
had  Discovrd  a Larg  party  of  french  & indains,  at  the  South  Bay; 
& the  men  were  ameidaitly  Sent  out,  from  the  half  way  Brook. 

thursday  1 7 Day , now  wee  have  got  our  vesal  almost  finished, 
wee  now  have  cool  nights  & mornings,  for  the  season. 

friday  18  Day , the  wether  was  very  Plasent,  & warm  Days:  I 
worked  all  day. 

Saterday  1 9 Day , wee  Hailed  of  our  Vesal,  & Layed  her  at  An 
ancher,  in  order  To  hoist  our  cannon  on  Board. 

Sunday  20  Day , I worked  in  the  forenoon,  But  it  Rained  very 
fast  in  the  afternoon,  wee  had  the  news  of  Luesbough26  Being 
taken,  again  this  Day;  also  to  high  Dutch  men  Deserted  from  the 
french,  & came  to  our  advanced  gard  at  the  island. 

monday  the  21  Day , it  was  a Plasent  Day.  all  the  carpenters 
mar[ched]  off  this  morning,  But  they  were  emeidaitly  Stopt  again, 
& sent  to  work  again. 

tuesday  22  Days , Some  of  our  men  went  to  cutting  timber  for 
floing  Battres:  they  fired  at  a mark,  also  with  two  of  our  Brass 
Pices,  also  a hundred  Carts  with  Provisions,  this  evining  Came  in. 

Wensday  23  Day,  Some  of  our  Cannon  were  fired  at  marcks. 
the  wether  was  now  very  warm,  & it  is  now  very  sickly. 

thursday  24  Day,  our  men  went  to  Cutting  timber,  for  Row 
galles : the  wether  was  now  very  hot. 

fry  day  2 5 Day,  our  Soop  took  a sail  Down  the  Lake,  & the  wind 
Being  Conterary  she  could  [not]  get  Back  again  this  night. 

Sater  Day  26  Day,  About  9 a clock  in  the  morning,  there  was 
men  Brought  to  the  gallos,  to  Bee  hanged,  & there  had  their  Sen- 

25.  Phineas  Lyman,  lawyer  and  Yale  graduate  from  Suffield,  Conn. 
Commanding  officer  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  Lyman  became  one  of  the 
abler  provincial  officers  of  the  campaign. 

26.  Louisbourg. 
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tenses  Past;  But  just  as  the  time  was  Expired,  that  they  should  be 
executited,  ther  Pardon  was  Read  to  them,  now  I am  not  able 
to  [work]  By  Reason  of  a voilent  Cold  I had. 

Sunday  27  Day , I heard  Part  of  a sermon,  But  It  was  with 
much  pains,  for  I was  very  ill.  this  Day  we  had  Sarten  news  of 
Lewisbough  Being  taken. 

monday  2 8 Day , orders  came  out  for  Every  man  that  was  abel, 
to  Be  under  arms  at  6 a clock  in  the  after  noon,  in  order  to  fire 
three  Rounds  apeice;  which  was  Done,  & 4 of  our  Brass  cannon 
were  fired,  to  Rejoice  for  Lewisbough  Being  taken.  I continued 
very  ill:  it  Rained  very  fast  this  night. 

Tuesday  29  Day,  I took  docter’s  Stuf : I was  now  so  week  that 
I could  But  just  go  about,  though  the  pain  in  my  head  was  not 
so  Bad  as  it  had  Been,  this  Evining  was  very  cold,  & all  night, 
for  the  seosen;  which  made  it  very  uncomfortable. 

Wensday  30  Day,  the  wether  continues  Coold  for  the  seosen. 
our  Colnol  Sold  his  house,  & employs  30  men  to  Build  him  an- 
other. 

thirsday  31  Day,  at  7 a clock  in  the  morning  our  Bay  forces 
were  all  under  arms,  to  See  how  many  men  there  was  fit  for  Du- 
ties. I was  now  got  Something  Better  of  my  cold,  So  that  I walked 
about. 

fryday  the  1 September,  I went  to  hewing  timber,  for  our 
house.  Paul  garnet  came  in,  with  Letters  from  home,  it  is  now 
Plesent  wether,  though  the  Evings  are  very  Cool. 

Saterday  2 Day,  I & Enoch  fowler  went  To  hewing  timber, 
again,  for  our  house,  for  I was  Now  got  all  most  well  again,  of  my 
Cold,  the  wether  was  now  Somthing  warm,  a flag  of  truce  came  in 
here,  this  night. 

Sunday  3 Day,  the  flag  of  truce  went  of  very  early  in  the 
morning,  But  what  there  Besiness  was  I cannot  tell,  for  it  was  kesp 
privite.  I did  not  work  this  Day.  Some  of  our  Scouts  came  in,  & 
says  the  indains  are  very  plenty  in  the  woods,  this  Day  I Bought 
some  apples,  & gave  five  pence  per  apple  for  them,  which  was  a 
Reartey. 

monday  4 Day,  I & enoch  fowler  went  to  hewing  timber  for  our 
house:  our  men  went  to  hailing  the  Cannon  Round  to  the  Brest 
work,  for  wee  Looked  for  a party  of  french  & indians  upon  us,  for 
wee  heard  they  were  making  preprations  for  it,  at  ticonteroge. 
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tuesday  5 Day,  it  was  Rainey  & misty  wether.  I Began  to  work 
again,  this  Day,  on  the  Bay  Boats. 

Wensday  6 Day,  was  cold  wether  for  the  seosen.  It  was  thought 
By  the  chief  of  the  army,  that  we  should  go  on  to  ticonteroge 
again : all  hands  to  Reparing  the  Battoes. 

Thirsday  7 Day,  news  came  into  the  Camp  that  Brodstrate  and 
Jonson  had  took  merockerway,27  & 100  pices  of  Cannon,  & 4 
vesels,  & a vast  quantity  of  fir. 

fry  day  8 Day,  it  was  thought  we  should  go  home  in  about  20 
Days,  for  the  genral  said  he  Did  not  know  But  we  should  go,  in  a 
short  time. 

Saterday  9 Day,  news  came  into  the  Camp  that  the  indains  had 
fell  upon  our  picket,  as  thay  were  going  Down  to  the  half  way 
Brook,  & killed  one  & took  another:  it  was  judged  to  Be  a small 
party,  a party  of  men  was  sent  out  Directly,  from  the  camp,  to  see 
if  thay  could  find  them,  But  thay  could  not.  it  Rained  this  night, 
also  it  was  Said  our  centry  spyed  some  indains  this  night,  as  it  was 
thought. 

Sunday  1 o Day,  our  Captain  went  of,  as  a sick  man,  to  albany. 
I Did  not  work  this  Day,  But  went  & heard  2 sermons  preacht. 
my  Brother  was  now  very  ill:  I went  to  see  him,  & carreyd  some 
chees  to  him.  it  is  now  very  sickly  in  the  army,  & the  people  Dyes 
very  fast. 

monday  1 1 Day,  I went  to  work  on  our  house  again,  though  I 
was  not  very  well,  this  day  thay  all  mustred  again,  & fired  three 
Rounds  apece,  with  Cannon  also,  & the  cannon  on  Board  the 
Sloop  also,  to  Rejoice  for  Jonsen’s  & Broadstreet’s  Success  at  ma- 
rackeway:  wee  also  Built  Burn  fires  upon  the  mountains,  which 
Burned  the  chief  of  the  night. 

tuesday  1 2 Day,  there  was  a strong  talk  of  going  on  again,  our 
men  are  now  a Building  Battres  within  our  Brest  work,  our  Sloop 
went  Down  the  Lake  to  the  first  narrows,  to  Lay  there  a spell,  a 
number  of  Carts,  with  provisions,  came  in  here  this  night. 

Wensday  1 3 Day,  I continued  not  well,  wee  heared  now  that 
there  was  twenty  20  thoasand  new  Recruets  a coming  up,  to  go 
on  again  with  all  speed. 

thirsday  14  Day,  wee  heard  it  was  thanksgiving  Day  in  the 

27.  “merockerway”  is  a peculiar  corruption  of  Cadaraqui,  the  British 
and  American  name  for  Fort  Frontenac. 
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province  of  the  massechutetts  Bay,  But  wee  fare  very  hard,  for  our 
alowance  is  Exceeding  short,  it  Rained  this  evining. 

fry  day  1 5 Day , it  was  a plesent  Day.  I [worked]  as  much  as  I 
could,  on  our  house.  30  of  our  sick  men  were  ordred  home  by  the 
Docter,  the  first  Carts  that  came,  the  nights  are  now  very  cold,  & 
mornings,  wee  had  a frost  this  night,  which  is  the  forth  or  fifth 
frost  wee  had,  & it  is  very  sickly  now,  people  Deys  very  fast, 
in  our  Rigement,  one  of  Cpt  Coob’s28  men  Dey  this  night,  very 
sudenly,  in  his  tent,  to  wit,  Benjamin  welch. 

Saterday  16  Day,  I had  such  a coof  that  I could  not  sleep  a 
nights,  our  Sloop  came  up  to  the  head  of  the  Lake  again.  30  of 
our  sick  men,  of  our  Regiment,  are  orderd  home,  which  were 
cleard  by  the  Docter,  two  out  of  our  Company,  moses  true,  Joshua 
mackfield,  which  are  to  go  of  the  first  carts  that  comes,  our  men 
are  now  Building  a wharf;  But  I continued  not  well,  I was  not 
able  to  work,  it  Rained  this  night,  But  sleep  more  this  night  than 
I had  for  some  time. 

Sunday  17  Day,  I was  so  hoas  By  Reason  of  my  Cold,  that  I 
could  hardly  speak.  I heared  two  sermons  this  Day:  it  was  a Cold, 
scwaly  Day  for  the  seoson,  the  wind  Being  at  the  north. 

monday  18  Day,  now  our  men  Dyes  very  fast  & sudenly,  for 
thay  fall  Down  Ded  as  thay  are  traveling.  I worked  some  too  day, 
a Sawing  Boards  for  our  house,  though  it  was  with  much  pains 
By  Reason  of  my  Coof.  it  was  very  cold  nights  for  the  seosen. 

tusday  19  Day,  ordus  came  out  to  hall  out  the  Battoes  & Calk 
them,  in  order  to  go  on  again  to  ticonteroge : it  was  said  there  was 
6000  Regler  trups29  upon  their  march  for  this  place,  this  night 
was  Cold  for  the  seosan. 

wensday  20  Day,  wee  moved  into  our  house:  I was  now  so 
Bad  By  Reason  of  my  cold,  I was  not  able  to  wak,  But  I had  a good 
Stomach  to  my  vituls.  our  people  Lanched  the  Larg  Bay  Boat  this 
Day.  it  Rained  this  night. 

thirsday,  2 1 , Day , it  Cleared  of  pleasent  this  Day,  wee  Begun 

28.  This  would  be  Capt.  Samuel  Cobb,  whose  journal  of  the  campaign 
is  printed  in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  Maine  Register 
(Portland,  1905).  Cobb  was  engaged  in  building  the  lake  ships  on  which 
Sweat  also  worked.  A muster  roll  of  Preble’s  regiment  in  the  same  volume 
lists  William  Sweat  of  Salisbury  in  Capt.  William  Osgood’s  company. 

29.  These  troops  were  coming  by  way  of  Boston  and  were  from  the 
British  forces  at  Louisbourg. 
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another  Bay  Boat,  Capt  oad  Being  chief  order  of  it.  it  is  said  that 
the  Boston  foces  are  to  go  home  in  1 6 Days,  our  Levitanent  is  now 
very  ill. 

fry  day  22  Day,  the  wether  was  something  warmer  than  it  was. 
this  Day  I was  taken  with  a pain  in  my  Bowels  as  I was  Washing 
my  does,  which  continued  for  some  time,  with  a Loosness.  I was 
sent  for,  this  Day,  to  go  to  work,  But  I was  not  able,  a man  was 
Killed,  falling  trees. 

Saterday  23  Day,  I mended  my  Cloes  in  order  to  go  to  work, 
our  Sloop  went  down  the  Lake  again  this  [Day]  to  the  first  nar- 
rows. this  evening  also  came  in  about  80  Carts  of  provisions,  this 
was  a cool  night. 

Sunday  24  Day,  the  Carts  went  out,  & 2 men  went  home,  as 
sick  men,  to  wit,  moses  true,  Joshua  maxfield.  I did  not  work  this 
Day,  But  heard  2 sermons  of  mr  morrall.  the  text  was  in  the  2 of 
corinthans,  4 chap,  & last  verce.  now  wee  have  a strong  talk  of 
going  to  ticonteroge  again,  & all  the  men  that  are  gone  home,  are 
sent  for,  again,  wee  hear  also  that  6000  Reglers  are  got  to  al- 
beny,  which  are  to  come  here,  as  it  is  said. 

monday  25  Day,  I went  to  work  again,  though  I was  not  got 
well  of  my  Cold,  it  was  said  now  that  wee  should  go  home  in  a 
Short  time,  the  wether  was  now  Cold;  it  Rained  also  this  day.  wee 
hear  also  that  there  is  a Larg  Scout  of  indains  seen  near,  this 
evining  the  carts  came  in  again,  Loaded  with  provisions;  also  this 
night  thre  more  men  Dyed  in  our  Rigement,  & it  is  very  Dying 
time,  now,  in  the  army,  one  of  our  Compeny  was  carried  to  the 
hospetel  this  Day,  to  wit,  Jose  Briant.  a french  Deserter  came  in 
this  evining. 

tueday  26  Day,  a Scout  of  french,  of  200  men,  was  near  our 
incampment,  as  the  frenchman  tels  us,  this  morning,  we  sent  out 
a Scout  of  four  hundred  men,  with  the  french  Deserter  with  them, 
for  he  said  he  would  show  our  men  where  the  french  Landed,  so 
as  thay  might  way  Lay  them,  now  the  wether  was  cold,  this  Day 
our  Colnols  had  a meeting,30  But  what  it  was  for,  wee  could  not 

ten. 

30.  That  “our  Colnols  had  a meeting”  may  well  be  an  example  of  the 
dissension  that  broke  out  among  the  officers,  provincial  and  regular,  after 
the  unsuccessful  attack.  Most  of  their  antipathy  was,  of  course,  focused 
on  Abercromby. 
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Wensday  27  Day , I had  a Bad  coof  But  I keep  to  work,  now 
it  is  thought  wee  shall  go  home  in  a short  time,  our  men  are 
Dayle  now  a clearing  the  L Round  the  incampment;  thay  are  also 
a Building  a house  for  the  new  genral  [A  few  words  missing]  and 
the  wether  is  something  warmer. 

thirsday  28  Day,  some  teams  [Words  missing]  from  the  half 
way  Brook  with  hay.  [More  words  missing]  now  wee  have  got  our 
Redow  in  a good  way,  & wee  have  got  2 more  Bay  Boats  finished 
allmost  Ready  to  Lanch.  now  orders  came  from  the  genral  that 
there  should  be  no  fires  keep  in  the  Camp,  from  8 a clock  in  the 
morning  to  Sun  seet,  But  should  go  without  the  Brest  work,  to 
cook. 

fry  day  29  Day,  maijr  Rodgers  Came  in,  again,  with  his  men,  & 
said  he  went  to  the  french  advanced  gard  & fired  a Whole  voley 
upon  them,  & cam  off  & Brought  the  indains’  canow,  2 of  them; 
that  the  french  Scout  came  in,  that  were  now  out.  our  sloop  came 
up  the  Lake  again,  this  night. 

Saterday  30  Day,  now  the  talk  was  strong  about  going  home: 
the  sick  People  were  orderd  to  get  Ready  to  go  off.  5 out  of  our 
Company,  to  wit,  Jose  Briant,  Abel  morrill,  antheny  morse,  ezra 
getchel,  Benjamen  Butler:  & it  continues  very  sickly,  though  the 
wether  was  now  something  warmer  than  it  had  Been. 

Sunday  October  1 1758,  this  morning  our  sick  went  off  in 
wagons,  & our  major  went  with  them  to  albeny,  wee  got  the  Lib- 
erty of  Laying  still,  this  Day,  & went  to  meeting,  our  flag  of  truce 
went  to  ticonteroge  this  night,  But  what  it  was  for,  wee  could  not 
tell. 

monday  2 Day,  our  gard  was  oderd  Down  from  the  islend,  & 
our  sloop  went  Down  to  the  ilend  for  an  advanced  gard.  it  Rained 
in  the  afternoon,  & the  chief  of  the  night.  Colnol  Whare  came  in 
this  Day. 

tuesday  3 Day,  this  Day  our  Carpenters  were  orderd  Down  the 
Lake,  to  Long  islend,  to  cuting  tonges  for  the  wagons:  also  our 
flag  of  truce  came  Back  from  ticonteroge,  again. 

Wensday  4 Day,  now  the  wether  is  very  Cold  for  the  seosen,  & 
our  alowence  is  very  short,  for  wee  have  not  more  than  half  alow- 
ance,  & wee  were  forced  to  Buy  the  Rest.  I was  now  in  good 
helth,  only  my  coof  continues  yet.  it  Rained  also  this  afternoon. 

thirsday  5 Day,  this  was  a pleasent  Day,  & warm,  wee  now  had 
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got  our  Radow31  in  a very  good  way.  now  our  men  are  Dayle 
amending  the  Wagon  Road,  in  order,  as  it  is  thought,  to  hall  the 
Battoes  Down  to  fort  edward,  again,  this  night  our  new  genral 
came  into  the  Camps  with  his  gard.32 

fryday  6 Day,  this  morning  Bradstrat’s  men  went  out  a Scout- 
ing, Down  the  Lake,  our  Cap  ten  came  in  this  day  from  albeny, 
& Brings  news  that  olever  osgood  is  Sick  at  albeny,  now  we  had 
almost  given  up  all  hopes  of  going  home,  till  the  first  of  november. 

Saterday  7 Day,  it  was  a very  warm  Day.  the  new  genral  went 
of,  again,  to  albeny.  it  is  said  now  that  our  old  genral  has  con- 
cluded not  to  go  on  to  ticonteroge  this  year. 

Sunday  8 Day,  I went  to  meeting,  for  we  were  excused  from 
work,  now  it  was  said  that  wee  was  not  to  go  home,  till  the  first 
of  next  month,  the  weather  was  now  warm  for  the  seosen. 

Monday  9 Day,  our  Sloop  came  up  to  the  head  of  the  Lake 
again,  the  wind  Being  north  east,  & Looked  Like  a storm,  one  of 
our  compeny  was  very  ill,  with  a feaver,  to  wit,  Noah  morrill.  a 
french  Deserter  came  in  this  Day. 

tuesday  1 o Day,  wee  worked  in  the  forenoon,  But  it  Rained  so 
in  the  afternoon  we  Could  not  work;  But  I stayed  at  home,  & 
washt  my  cloths,  this  evining  our  men  had  some  Defirence  with 
some  of  the  Reglers. 

Wensday  1 1 Day,  it  Rained  this  morning,  our  Sloop  went 
Down  the  Lake,  again,  at  the  upper  ilend.  13  wagons  came  in 
this  Day  with  sutlers’  stores. 

thirsday  1 2 Day,  the  wether  was  now  very  cold  for  the  seosen, 
the  wind  Being  north,  the  Brants  are  very  plenty,  here,  it  is  now 
concluded  not  to  go  to  ticoneroge  this  year. 

fryday  1 3 Day,  4 5 of  our  Sick  men  marcht  of  for  home,  from 
our  Rigement,  2 out  of  our  Compeny,  Samuell  Carr,  Jacob  Jones. 
I watched  with  noah  morrill,  who  was  very  ill  with  a feaver. 

Saterday  14  Day,  it  Rained  this  Day,  the  wind  being  South 
east,  & it  held  on  the  chief  of  the  Day;  But  I worked  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Sunday  15  Day,  I heared  2 sermons  Preached  at  our  house 
Door,  & we  stayed  in  the  house : the  text  was  in  amos,  the  4 Chap- 

31.  Radeau,  a floating  battery. 

32.  General  Jeffery  Amherst,  who  was  to  succeed  Abercromby  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  North  America. 
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ter  & the  12  verce.  the  wether  was  now  very  Cold,  our  chapling 
is  a going  home  soon,  now  Cpt  Cob  was  not  well  & could  not  wok; 
But  we  had  got  our  Radow  amost  finished. 

monday  16  Day,  I went  [to]  work  again,  two  of  our  Large 
Boats  was  sunk  this  night,  our  Larg  Cannon  were  haled  Down  to 
the  half  way  Brook,  & from  there  to  fort  edward. 

tuesday,  1 7 Day,  our  pickets  all  marcht  to  the  half  way  Brook, 
in  order  to  gard  in  the  wagons  which  came  in  in  the  afternoon, 
100  of  them,  which  Brought  in  some  provisions;  & as  fast  as  they 
were  onloded,  were  emedietly  Loaded  with  Battoes,  all  Ready  to 
go  of  in  the  morning,  to  fort  edward.  it  Rained  this  afternoon. 

Wensday  18  Day,  Colnol  Woster’s  Rigement33  marcht  off  for 
home,  with  the  wagons,  this  morning.  Col.  Bagley’s  Rigement  was 
called  of  from  Deuitys  to  Load  the  Battoes.  50  wagons  came  in, 
this  afternoon,  which  were  emedietly  Loaded,  in  order  to  march, 
the  other  100  wagons  came  in  at  7 o clock  at  night,  the  wether 
was  now  very  cold. 

thirsday  1 9 Day,  the  men  were  turned  out  at  4 o clock  in  the 
morning,  to  Loading  the  wagons  with  Battoes,  which  were  all 
Loded  By  Sun  Rise,  fit  to  go  off,  100  of  them  & twenty,  also  150 
sick  people  in  ox  Carts,  this  night  I watched  with  noah  morrill 
again,  which  was  now  exceeding  Bad  with  a feaver. 

fry  day  20  Day,  wee  Lanched  our  Radow,  & finished  her;  also 
our  sloop  were  hailed  into  the  new  wharf,  & striped,  guns  & Rig- 
ing.  also  our  wagons  were  Loaded  again  this  night,  after  noon  it 
froze  hard. 

Saterday  21  Day,  it  continued  very  Cold  for  the  seosen.  wee 
tried  our  Radow  to  se  how  fast  she  would  Row;  also  wee  took  out 
our  sloop’s  mast  & Bowsprits  in  order  to  Sink  her.  Our  whale 
Boats  were  all  Carried  up  the  Lake,  as  far  as  the  island  to  Be 
Sunk;  also  our  wagons  were  all  Loaded,  this  evining.  wee  had 
Snow  this  eving. 

Sunday  22  Day,  I was  forced  to  go  to  work,  a sinking  our 
Radow,  which  wee  got  Ready  at  the  Sun  sect,  & we  Sunk  her 
once;  But  one  side  Rise  again,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  work 
the  chief  of  the  night,  Before  wee  could  keep  her  Down. 

33.  David  Wooster,  merchant  and  Yale  graduate  from  New  Haven.  He 
was  colonel  of  a Connecticut  regiment  at  Ticonderoga  and  served  as  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Revolution. 
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monday  23  Day , orders  came  out  for  our  Rigement  to  march 
of  for  home,  & two  Rigement  more,  to  wit,  Colnel  Willim's34 
Colnel  nichols,  which  were  all  marcht  of  By  9 of  the  clock  in 
the  morning;  But  I was  hindered  upon  the  ocount  of  geting  my 
money.  But  wee  haled  a Batto  Down  Below  fort  edward,  over  the 
Bridg,  about  6 o clock  & incamped. 

tuesday  24  Day,  noah  morrill  was  now  very  Bad.  wee  Layed 
here  til  about  100  clock,  til  all  our  Rigement  Came  up,  and  put 
our  Sick  in  Battoes,  & marcht,  & came  to  fort  miller  above  4 a 
clock  in  the  afternoon;  where  were  obliged  to  Stop  & in  Camp, 
upon  the  acoumpt  of  Deficalty  at  the  falls,  here  was  a new  saw 
mill.  3 men  Dyed  here,  this  night,  to  wit,  noah  morrill,  serg  wil- 
liams, Elihu  pendexter.  it  Rained  this  night. 

Wansday  25  Day,  we  Buiried  our  Ded,  & hawled  our  Battoes 
over  By  the  mill,  & Loaded  them,  & marcht  Down  to  Salletonge,35 
where  wee  Came  about  120  clock;  marcht  on  & came  to  Still 
water,  where  we  Lodged  under  a whale  Boat. 

thirsday  26  Day,  it  Snowed  very  fast,  which  made  it  very  Bad 
going.  But  we  marcht  as  soon  as  it  was  Light,  & went  on  till  we 
came  into  albeny,  where  we  arived,  I & John  french,  about  Sun 
set;  where  wee  Lodged  at  a house  without  the  Sity,  By  the  fire. 
But  wee  Could  not  get  any  Supper,  though  we  were  very  hungry. 

fry  day  27  Day,  it  was  a cold  Day.  the  Rest  of  our  Compeny 
came  up,  about  9 a clock,  except  the  Capten  & Leuetenent  & 5 
or  Six  more,  we  went  over  to  green  Bush,  & encampt  in  the  woods, 
& in  the  afternoon  the  Rest  of  our  Compeny  came  in. 

Saterday  28  Day,  wee  were  obliged  to  Stay  all  this  Day,  to  get 
provisions  for  our  Regiment,  to  carrey  us  into  our  provance. 

Sunday  29  Day,  wee  marcht  for  Canterhook,36  very  early:  it 
Rained,  which  made  it  very  Bad  going.  But  the  chief  of  our  Com- 
peny got  into  Canterhook  town,  where  wee  Lodged. 

monday  30  Day,  wee  marcht  of  again  for  Riefeild,  where  wee 
arrived  about  6 a clock  in  the  evining.  now  our  alowence  was  out. 
But  we  could  not  get  any  vitles  upon  the  provance'  cost  here,  we 
incamped  By  the  edg  of  the  woods;  But  it  was  very  Cold. 

34.  William  Williams,  son  of  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Weston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Pittsfield. 

35.  Saratoga. 

36.  Kinderhook. 
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tuesday  31  Day , this  morning  we  traveld,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  into  Shefeild  town,  where  wee  eat  a meal  of  vitles,  20  of 
us,  & marcht  of  & came  to  the  edge  of  the  green  woods,  & eat 
again;  & marcht  on  & came  into  the  green  woods,  about  3 miles,  & 
encamped  in  the  wods.  it  Rained  this  night. 

wensday  november  the  1,  wee  marcht  of  very  early  in  the 
morning,  But  it  Rained  very  fast,  & it  was  very  Bad  going:  wee 
eat  a meal  of  vitles  in  the  green  woods,  & got  through  about  3 a 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  & came  past  them  about  a mile  & eat 
again;  & marcht  on  & came  over  glasgo  mountain,  & came  into 
Westfeild,  where  we  eat  again  a supper,  & Lodged  By  the  fire. 

thirsday  2 Day,  wee  eat  Breakfast  here,  & marcht  Before  Sun 
Rise,  it  was  a fine  Pleasent  Day,  But  cold,  wee  marcht  on,  till  we 
came  to  Springfeild  town,  where  we  eat  Dinner  By  the  ferrey,  & 
passed  over  the  River,  & went  on  to  one  Capt  Day’s,  inholder, 
where  wee  eat  supper  & Layed  By  the  fire,  it  was  a very  Cold 
night.  Segent  page  is  Left  Behind. 

fryday  3 Day,  wee  marcht  4%  [miles]  & eat  Breakfast,  & 
marcht  on  & came  through  falmouth  & Kingstown  to  westan; 
where  we  eat  Dinner;  & marcht  on  till  we  came  to  Brookfield,  at 
the  Sine  of  the  Seven  Stars,  where  we  eat  supper  & Lodged  By  the 
fire,  the  wheather  was  very  pleasent,  now,  & clear; 

Saterday  4 Day,  we  eat  Breakfeast  here,  & marcht  for  Woster. 
we  went  about  9 miles  & eat  again  in  Spencer,  at  one  flag’s,  in- 
holder; & marcht  on  to  woster  & eat  again,  & made  no  stop,  But 
went  about  5 miles  at  one  Boildain’s,  inholder,  where  wee  eat 
Supper  & Lodged  By  the  fire. 

Sunday  5 Day,  wee  marcht  of  from  Here  as  soon  as  it  was 
Light,  & went  7 miles  near  Col  Williams,  at  a Privite  house, 
about  9 a clock  in  the  morning,  & marcht  on  & came  to  Decon 
Rice’s,  inholder,  where  wee  eat  Dinner,  now  it  Rained  very  fast, 
But  we  marcht  on  again,  & came  to  Concord  town,  at  munroe’s, 
inholder.  But  wee  were  very  wet  & weary,  here  we  eat  supper  & 
Lodged  by  the  fire. 

Monday  6 Day,  wee  marcht  on  & came  to  one  pollord’s,  inhold- 
er, where  wee  eat  Breakfast;  & marcht  & came  to  one  foster’s, 
inholder,  where  wee  eat  Dinner;  & marcht  & came  to  Andover, 
at  one  Brag’s,  inholder,  where  we  eat  Supper  & Lodged  by  the  fire, 
4 of  us. 
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tuesday  7 Day , wee  marcht  early,  But  it  Rained,  which  made 
it  Bad  traveling;  But  we  went  on  till  wee  came  to  Bradford,  at 
mulican’s,  where  we  could  not  get  any  vitels.  But  we  went  a Little 
further,  at  mr  Webster’s,  & eat  some  vitels  & Dried  ourselves, 
for  wee  were  wet;  & marcht  again,  & arived  home  about  5 a clock 
in  the  evining. 


CIVIL  WAR  LETTERS  OF  GORHAM  COFFIN 
Edited  by  Herbert  A.  Wisbey,  Jr. 

The  first  years  of  the  Civil  War , 1861  to  1863,  were  dark  ones 
indeed  for  the  Union  forces  in  the  East.  Lincoln  tried  one  com- 
mander after  another — McClellan,  Burnside,  Hooker,  Meade — 
before  he  finally  found  in  Grant,  a general  who  could  match  Lee’s 
audacious  strategy.  Behind  the  famous  leaders  who  made  policies 
and  moved  armies,  were  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unknown 
men  who  fought,  and  in  some  cases,  died  for  the  Union  cause . 
Gorham  Coffin,  Company  A,  19 th  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  was  one  of  these. 

Gorham  Coffin  was  from  West  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  a little 
town  of  2,202  in  i860,  that  saw  267  of  its  sons  leave  for  mili- 
tary service  during  the  Civil  War.1  In  August , 1861,  Coffin  en- 
listed for  three  years  in  the  19 th  Regiment,  organized  at  Camp 
Schouler,  Lynnfield,  composed  of  Essex  County  men.  Its  principal 
officers  were  Colonel  Edward  W.  Hinks  of  Lynn,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Arthur  W.  Devereux  of  Salem,  and  Major  Henry  J.  How  of 
Haverhill.2 

Coffin  wrote  home  regularly  to  his  family  in  West  Newbury.  In 
a clear,  precise  hand,  he  recorded  his  observations  and  expressed 
his  feelings  in  letters  full  of  interesting  detail.  Most  of  his  letters 
were  written  during  the  winter  of  1861-62,  while  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  carefully  building  up  his  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Cof- 
fin saw  his  first  action  in  the  ill-fated  Battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  later 
fought  through  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  and  participated  in  the 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Two  undated  newspaper  clippings,  pre- 
served with  the  letters,  contain  accounts  written  by  Coffin  of  the 
fighting  at  Ball’s  Bluff  and  Fredericksburg,  but  none  of  the  manu- 
script letters  in  this  collection  contain  detailed  descriptions  of  ac- 
tual combat. 

Covering  the  period  from  August,  1861  through  June,  1863, 
the  letters  are  most  valuable  for  their  descriptions  of  the  attitudes 
and  emotions  of  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 

1.  William  Schouler,  A History  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War, 
(Boston,  1868-71),  II,  205. 

2.  Ibid.,  p 190. 
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the  ordinary  and  unusual  events  in  his  daily  life.  They  reflect  the 
patriotism  of  the  young  soldier  and  his  firm  religious  convictions. 
Clearly  illustrated  is  his  sympathy  for  the  Negro  slaves  he  met, 
and  his  scorn  for  the  “secesh,”  the  secessionists  who  supported  the 
Confederacy. 

Except  for  three  written  to  an  aunt,  the  letters  reproduced  here 
were  written  to  the  soldiers  father  and  sister,  Enoch  and  Ahhie 
Ann  Coffin.  Ahhie  Ann  Coffin  never  married  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death  in  1934,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  was  a housekeeper 
in  the  family  of  Miss  Isabel  Chase  Nichols.  The  letters  came  into 
the  possession  of  Miss  Nichols,  of  Keuka  Park,  New  York,  and, 
with  her  permission,  are  published  for  the  first  time. 

In  editing  these  letters,  punctuation  and  capitalization  have 
been  added  to  divide  the  text  into  sentences  and  the  sentences 
grouped  into  paragraphs.  Irrelevant  or  repetitious  material  has 
been  omitted,  each  omission  being  noted  by  three  periods 
Where  it  seemed  obvious  that  a word  or  letter  was  omitted,  it  has 
been  inserted  in  brackets.  Otherwise  the  wording,  spelling  and  ab- 
breviations have  been  transcribed  exactly  as  in  the  original  letters. 

Camp  Schouler 
Lynnfield,  Aug.  26/61 
Dear  Father  & Sister : — 

I will  write  a few  lines  as  I have  an  opportunity  to  send  home 
by  Richard.  He  and  E.  W.  Bartlett  came  here  this  morning  and  I 
was  very  glad  to  see  them.  I am  well  and  enjoy  myself  as  well  as 
I expected  to.  We  are  very  buisy  to  day,  preparing  to  leave  to- 
morrow. We  are  all  in  good  spirits  and  ready  to  go.  Our  company 
is  full.  Our  officers  are  appointed:  Moses  P.  Stanwood,  Capt.; 
[C.M.]  Merrit[t]  of  Lynn,  is  Lieut.;  I.  N.  Boyd,  2 do.  Yesterday 
A.  M.  we  had  to  ourselves.  P.  M.  we  had  our  uniforms  distributed. 
To  day  we  are  packing  our  knapsacks.  Our  chaplain  preached  at 
6 o’clock  from  2 Timothy  4.  7,  8.  A very  good  sermon  it  was  too. 
I have  not  learned  his  name. 

We  shall  take  a number  of  deserters  from  other  reg.  now  at  the 
seat  of  war,  including  Bill  Gilman.  He  was  drunk  when  the  17th 
left  but  wishes  to  go  now  ...  I have  time  to  write  no  more.  I 
will  write  the  next  opportunity.  In  great  haste.  Yours  affectionate- 
ly, Gorham 
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Lynnfield,  Aug.  28/61 

Dear  Father  & Sister — E.  W.  Bartlett  is  here  and  I shall  send  my 
things  home  by  him.  I send  the  bible  home  as  I have  a smaller 
one  which  the  Capt.  gave  me.  The  drawers  are  mine;  the  other 
things  are  marked.  I send  my  miniature.  I was  not  fully  equiped. 
We  have  the  Enfield  rifles  of  1861.  They  are  a beautiful  rifle, 
weighing  about  8 lbs.  The  range  is  900  yds.  Yrs  in  haste,  Gor- 
ham . . . 

Meridian  Heights  near  Washington,  Sept.  1,  1861. 

Dear  Father  & Sister 

I take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  write  you.  I am  enjoying  good 
health  never  had  better.  Perhaps  an  account  of  our  trip  will  be  in- 
teresting to  the  folks  at  home.  We  struck  our  tents  at  Lynnfield 
at  four  o’clock  Wednesday  PM.  We  went  to  Boston  via  Salem 
where  we  were  received  with  a salute.  We  marched  through  Bos- 
ton and  took  the  carrs  for  Fall  River,  at  which  place  we  arrived 
at  midnight.  We  took  the  steamer  Bay  State  for  N.  Y.  Our  trip 
through  the  sound  was  most  delightful.  The  moon  shone  brightly, 
and  the  water  was  as  smooth  as  the  Merrimac.  The  land  could  be 
seen  on  both  sides.  I slept  under  a waggon  on  a pile  of  rifles.  At 
sunrise  we  were  half  way  [down]  the  sound. 

We  arr.  in  N.  Y.  at  1 o’clock  thursday  P M.  We  took  dinner, 
and  marched  up  Broadway  and  back,  then  to  the  steamer  for  S. 
Amboy  30  miles  up  the  Hudson.  Then  took  the  cars  for  Phila- 
delphia where  we  arr.  at  three  o’clock  Friday  AM.  and  long  will 
the  1 9th  Regt.  remember  Philadelphia.  They  gave  us  an  excellent 
breakfast,  bid  us  God  speed,  and  the  pretty  Quaker  girls  crowded 
around  us  to  shake  hands  with  the  “Massachusetts  boys.”  From 
P.  we  went  by  rail  to  the  ferry  at  Havre  de  Grace  from  thence  to 
Baltimore  where  we  arr.  at  3 o’clock  friday  P.M. 

We  marched  through  “Bloody  Baltimore”  up  Pratt  street,  the 
scene  of  April  19 — without  molestation.3  We  stopped  in  B.  two 
or  three  hours.  At  the  depot  Co.  A sang  “John  Brown,”  “America,” 
and  other  patriotic  songs.  In  response  a little  girl  sang  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner.”  Company  A gave  her  three  cheers  and  three 

3.  On  April  19,  1861,  the  6th  Massachusetts  Regiment  was  attacked  by 
a mob  on  its  way  through  Baltimore.  Several  lives  were  lost. 
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cheers  for  the  union.  Then  away  to  Washington  singing  patriotic 
songs. 

We  arrived  at  Washington  at  midnight  and  were  treated  with 
a supper  of  raw  pork — or  so  raw  that  no  one  could  eat  it — and 
stale  bread,  breakfast  ditto,  at  dinner  our  Col.  ordered  the  vile 
stuff  swept  from  the  tables.  The  tables  were  resett  and  after  three 
cheers  for  our  Col.  we  cleared  the  tables  with  a good  will.  We 
took  up  our  line  of  march  for  this  place  last  night.  We  are  2 miles 
from  Washington  on  the  north.  Today  (Sunday)  is  a lovely  day 
and  from  our  camp  a splendid  view  may  be  had.  In  the  distance 
Alexandria  may  be  seen,  nearer,  the  Potomac  winds  its  way  among 
the  woods  & hills.  Directly  before  us  Washington  is  spread  like  a 
map,  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  are  cospicuous.  Some  5 
thousand  men  are  encamped  in  this  vicinity.  I have  just  heard 
the  report  that  Gen.  Butler  is  in  the  city  having  taken  Sewall’s 
Piont  with  a number  of  ships  and  men.4  I have  not  learned  the 
particulars.  The  1 7th  Regt.  is  stationed  near  the  Relay  house.  We 
saw  them  as  we  passed  in  the  carrs. 

I saw  Mr.  J.  L.  Sanborn  in  Baltimore.  I expect  to  see  him  here 
this  week.  A man  attempted  to  poison  the  spring.  He  is  now  in 
irons  and  the  spring  is  guarded.  The  rebel  picketts  are  on  the  op- 
posite of  the  river  within  half  a mile  of  ours.  Skirmishes  take  place 
every  day.  The  guns  can  be  heard  in  Washington. 

I miss  the  priviliges  of  the  Sabbath  very  much.  Today  my 
thoughts  are  at  home.  I think  of  the  meetings  and  the  Sunday 
school.  No  one  knows  how  to  appreciate  blessings  untill  he  is  de- 
prived of  them.  I have  not  yet  experienced  more  hardships  than 
I expected,  not  so  much,  so  I do  not  complain.  I have  not  had  the 
least  feeling  of  homesickness,  am  in  good  spirits  ready  to  go,  when 
and  where,  I am  called.  I am  in  the  tent  with  Mr.  Hudson.  He 
is  well.  An  attack  on  Washington  is  expected  soon  but  no  one  can 
tell.  If  it  is  made  the  battle  will  be  severe  but  no  one  doubts  the 
result  as  Washington  is  strongly  fortified  and  soldiers  are  pouring 
in  every  day. 

We  have  not  yet  got  accostomed  to  our  knapsacks.  After  march- 

4.  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  had  conducted  a successful  expedition 
against  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  North  Carolina,  and  was  returning  to 
Massachusetts  to  recruit  troops.  He  had  not  taken  Sewall's  Point  which 
was  located  near  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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ing  awhile  they  become  heavy.  We  have  a good  supply  of  clothing: 
i overcoat,  i blouse  or  jacket,  i pr.  pants,  2 prs.  shirts,  drawers 
and  stockings,  1 rubber  and  1 woolen  blanket.  I will  enclose  a 
paper  with  the  directions  to  send  a letter  to  me.  Write  often. 
Give  my  love  to  all  my  friends.  I remain  yours  affectionately,  Gor- 
ham Coffin. 

P.  S.  When  you  or  any  one  else  write  direct  as  follows:  — 

Gorham  Coffin 
Co.  A,  19th  Regt. 

Mass.  Vol. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  camp  is  all  excitement  on  account  of  Butler’s  victory.  You 
will  see  an  account  of  it  in  the  papers  before  this  reaches  you. 
Yours  &c  Gorham. 

In  camp  near  Poolsville,  Sept.  1861. 

You  see  by  the  date  of  my  letter  that  we  have  moved  our  camp 
from  Washington.  We  received  marching  orders  Wednesday  eve- 
ning. On  thursday  morning  we  strapped  our  knapsacks  which, 
with  our  equipments  and  kitchen  furniture,  our  haversacks  con- 
taining our  rations,  made  quite  a load.  We  marched  to  Washing- 
ton to  await  further  orders.  We  were  ordered  to  counter  march. 
After  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  took  an  easterly  direc- 
tion no  one  knowing  to  what  place  we  were  going.  We  soon 
change  [d]  our  march  to  the  west  and  we  supposed  we  were  going 
to  Harper’s  Ferry.  We  left  Washington  at  noon  and  at  sunsett  we 
halted  for  the  night.  I supposed  I should  have  a good  night’s  rest, 
but  I was  detailed  as  guard,  and  good  by  to  rest.  The  night  before 
we  marched  we  had  a powerful  rain  which  came  through  our 
tents  like  a sieve.  Our  camp  ground  was  covered  with  corn  hills. 
The  water  stood  between  the  hills  in  our  bedroom  which  made  it 
very  uncomfortable  for  us.  And  you  may  be  assured  that  while  on 
guard  I was  quite  weary. 

I asked  an  old  negro  what  town  [we]  were  in.  He  said  we  were 
in  no  town  at  all,  and  I believed  it.  We  are  8 miles  from  Washing- 
ton, we  having  marched  a few  miles  out  of  our  way. 

Friday,  Sept.  13.  We  did  not  march  today  untill  past  noon. 
The  cooks  were  buisy,  preparing  rations.  Before  we  marched  each 
man  was  supplied  with  30  rounds  of  amunition  which  made 
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quite  an  addition  to  our  load.  We  marched  8 miles  this  p.m.  The 
march  was  short,  but  many  of  the  men  fell  from  the  ranks  and 
were  taken  up  by  the  waggons.  We  encamped  at  Rockville  and  we 
have  not  since  leaving  Philadelphia  received  such  tokens  of  good 
feeling.  They  seemed  to  be  all  union  people.  I was  much  pleased 
with  Rockville  and  after  the  war  is  over,  I must  speak  a word  to 
one  of  the  pretty  girls  that  came  out  to  greet  us,  and  improve  one 
of  the  neglected  farms  of  which  there  are  many. 

Sept.  14.  We  took  up  our  line  of  march  early  this  morning.  The 
weather  is  extremely  hot.  We  marched  12  miles  under  a boiling 
sun.  Quite  a number  of  men  fell  from  the  ranks.  We  halted  at 
noon  after  resting  untill  the  cool  of  the  evening  when  we  marched 
5 miles  to  Poolsville. 

Sunday,  1 5.  A day  of  rest  and  to  us  it  is  a day  of  rest.  We  ex- 
pect nothing  to  do  today.  A number  of  regts.  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry and  flying  artillery  are  encamped  around  us.  The  20th  Mass., 
with  the  sharpshooters,  to  which  Robert  Evans  belongs,  came  from 
Washington  with  us.  I have  seen  Robert  a number  of  times.  We 
started  this  evening  for  the  Potomac.  I have  an  attack  of  the 
dysentary  and  obtained  permission  to  ride  in  a government  wag- 
gon, and  I shall  long  remember  that  ride.  The  body  rests  on  the 
axle.  The  road  was  rough  and  rocky.  I laid  on  the  ends  of  two 
boxes  and  it  was  all  that  I could  do  to  keep  from  falling  off.  My 
bones  are  so  sore  I can  scarcely  lie  down.  We  went  5 miles  and 
halted  where  we  now  are.  We  are  in  Gen.  Lander’s  brigade  and 
in  Gen.  Bank’s  division.5 

Monday,  Sept.  16.  I am  better  today.  We  piched  our  tents 
this  morning.  Col.  Hinks  addressed  the  regiment.  He  said  we  were 
within  2 miles  of  the  enemy,  the  nearest  of  any  reg.  in  the  divi- 
sion. He  obtained  the  position  as  a post  of  honor.  We  are  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  river,  and  it  is  fordable  in  a number  of 
places.  The  country  seems  very  poor,  both  people  and  soil,  the 
buildings  are  made  of  logs  and  fast  going  to  ruin.  The  slaves 
came  into  camp  on  Sunday  and  told  of  their  [wjrongs,  family 
seperations,  &c.  One  said  that  he  had  made  three  attempts  to 
escape  on  account  of  cruel  treatment. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  17.  The  cooks  were  ordered  this  morning  to 

5.  General  Frederick  W.  Lander  and  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 
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make  coffee  for  the  men  earley  before  breakfast  that  they  might 
not  drink  too  much  water.  On  our  march,  as  we  drank  water  that 
ran  in  the  ditches  the  color  of  milk  and  molases  and  warm,  I 
often  thought  of  the  water  that  I drank  during  the  haying  season. 
Sometimes  we  halted  at  a well  but  the  water  here  is  not  equeal 
to  the  water  in  W.  Newbury.  We  are  building  an  oven  today  of 
stone  and  clay  mortar.  Patrick  Dunn  is  master  workman. 

The  punishment  for  stealing  is  severe.  Col.  Hinks  fired  his 
pistol  at  a man  stealing  peaches.  The  ball  cut4  the  leaves  over  his 
head.  He  said  the  next  time  he  fired  the  ball  would  not  pass  over 
his  head,  and  the  men  all  believed  him.  Yesterday  I bought  a 
duck  for  25  cts.  I was  picking  it  when  a coporal’s  guard  took  me 
to  the  guard  tent,  and  I was  accused  of  stealing  without  any 
proof.  Handcuffs  were  ready  to  iron  me.  I protested  against  the 
procedings  and  the  officer  let  me  go.  I reported  to  Capt.  Stanwood 
and  I rather  think  somebody  got  a “blowing  up”  as  the  lieutenant 
of  the  guard  with  the  one  that  accused  me  of  stealing  made  an 
apology. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  fire  a rifle  except  between  10  & 12  and 
then  with  the  permission  of  the  Col.  as  the  report  of  a rifle  is  the 
signal  for  an  alarm.  I cannot  realize  that  we  are  so  near  the  enemy, 
almost  within  a stones  throw  of  their  pickets,  but  it  is  so.  I have 
not  seen  but  one  man  in  Co.  A that  has  shown  any  fear.  We  are 
ready  for  an  attack  or  ready  to  make  an  attack. 

At  our  camp  in  Washington,  men,  women,  and  children,  white, 
black,  and  yellow,  were  on  the  ground  selling  fruit,  pies  & cakes 
of  all  kinds  and  almost  every  thing  else,  at  reasonable  prices.  We 
could  have  milk  and  butter  every  day  for  a few  cents.  Now  we  see 
nothing  of  the  kind.  But  most  of  all,  I miss  the  news.  In  Wash- 
ington we  had  the  morning  papers.  Though  barren,  they  were 
better  than  nothing.  I wish  you  would  send  me  weekly  journal 
after  all  have  read  it,  and  any  other  will  be  acceptable. 

I do  not  know  when  I can  send  this  letter  and  when  I do  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  send  it  without  paying  the  postage  as  I have  no 
stamps.  ...  Is  George  shoemaking.  Are  you  making  Army 
shoes.  Write  often.  Write  all  the  news.  I received  the  papers  you 
sent.  I sent  two.  . . . Excuse  all  mistakes  which  I see  are  many. 
And  believe  Yours  Affectionately,  Gorham  Coffin 
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In  camp  near  Poolsville,  Md.,  Sept.  26,  1861. 

Two  miles  from  Edward's  ferry 

No  doubt  you  thought  that  my  last  letter  was  written  in  a 
hurry,  which  indeed  was  the  fact.  I took  the  first  few  moments  I 
could  spare  to  write  to  you,  not  knowing  when  the  mail  would 
leave.  And  I hardly  know  what  I wrote  and  what  I did  not  write. 
I have  had  a cold  since  we  came  here  but  am  well  now.  I was  ex- 
cused from  duty  once,  the  first  time  since  I enlisted.  We  are  now 
rested  since  our  march.  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  sick  but  is  better 
now.  He  was  weighed  a day  or  two  ago  after  we  came  here.  He 
lost  5 lbs.  since  leaving  Washington.  . . . 

Sept.  17.  By  an  order  from  Col  Hinks  the  companies  of  the 
reg.  are  to  be  equelized.  14  men  are  to  be  taken  from  Co.  A to 
fill  up  Co.  B.  7 are  to  be  detailed  to  Co.  D.  It  does  not  take  very 
well  in  our  company.  There  were  but  2 from  West  Newbury,  L. 
C.  McKinstry  and  an  irishman.  Our  company  has  been  reduced 
since  we  left  Mass.  Two  have  been  taken  for  teamsters,  one  for 
surgeon’s  cook,  one  for  commissary’s  cook,  one  for  Gen.  Lander’s 
headquarters  as  secretary,  and  2 1 for  other  companies. 

18.  The  camp  was  thrown  into  excitement  last  night  by  the 
report  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river.  4 companies  left  for  the 
river  but  the  report  proved  untrue.  Gen.  Johnston  is  as  Leesburg 
7 miles  dis.  with  a large  force.6  This  Brigade  is  now  composed  of 
the  19th,  20th  [Mass.]  and  7th  Mich,  regts,  and  two  batteries, 
one  of  which  is  the  R.  I.  It  is  said  that  Berden’s  sharpshooters  will 
join  it.  We  do  not  know  how  large  a federal  force  is  stationed  in 
this  vicinity  but  no  doubt  it  is  large.  Our  pickets  can  speak  to  the 
rebel  pickets  on  the  opposite  of  the  river.  A rebel  camp  was  shelled 
but  it  was  deserted. 

19.  Our  rations  now  are  good  and  of  sufficient  quantity.  Per- 
haps you  think  that  I say  a great  deal  about  our  rations  but  to  us  it 
is  an  interesting  subject.  I have  heard  of  people  living  high  and 
sleeping  in  the  garret.  We  live  high  enough  but  are  obliged  to  sleep 
on  the  first  floor. 

Sept.  24.  Last  night  while  on  drill  a despach  came  to  Col.  Dev- 
reaux  to  send  4 companies  to  Conrad’s  ford  immediately.  Com- 
panies A,  D,  E & H were  ordered  to  march,  under  the  command 

6.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  commander  of  the  Confederate  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia. 
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of  Capt.  Stanwood.  We  started  at  dark  with  our  riflles  loaded.  Two 
companies,  D & H,  were  left  on  the  road  to  guard  a battery.  The 
other  two  companies  marched  to  Edwards  ferry,  2 y2  miles  from 
the  camp.  We  then  took  the  tow  path  of  the  canal  which  runs  to 
Washington,  and  marched  5 miles  to  the  ford  with  orders  not  to 
speak  above  a whisper.  The  moon  soon  rose  and  with  the  river 
on  our  left  and  the  canal  on  our  right  our  march  was  pleasant  in- 
deed. The  enemy  were  expected  to  cross  the  ford,  but  we  saw  no 
“secesh.”  The  river  is  as  large  as  the  Merrimack  above  Haverhill. 
The  slaves  swim  the  river  and  claim  the  protection  of  the  soldiers. 
One  swam  the  river  the  day  before  we  went  there.  They  are  not 
sent  back.  We  started  for  a camp  at  7 o'clock  this  morning.  From 
a hill  we  had  a fine  view  of  the  “Sacred  Soil”  of  Virginia.  En- 
campments could  be  seen  on  the  distant  heights.  We  could  see 
the  houses  in  port  Leesburg  wher[e]  the  rebel  force  is  stationed. 

Today  a grand  inspection  took  place.  Gen  Lander  said  that  Co. 
A.  and  its  quarters  looked  the  best  of  any  in  the  regiment.  He  in- 
spected our  oven  and  requested  that  a pot  of  beans  might  be 
baked  for  his  breakfast  Sunday  morning,  which  will  be  done.  We 
have  splend[id]  weather.  The  nights  are  cool.  The  dews  are  very 
heavy.  I have  slept  two  nights  this  week  in  the  open  air  and  my 
blanket  would  be  wet  through  by  the  dew  in  a short  time.  I think 
the  nights  are  as  cool,  if  not  cooler,  as  in  Mass. 

We  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,  I.  Tosier  and 
Mary  Morrill.  We  have  heard  the  report  that  three  of  the  19th 
have  been  taken  prisoners.  We  have  concluded  they  must  be  Cam- 
mett,  John  Hogg,  and  Harlan  Johnson,  as  we  have  not  seen  them 
lately.  How  is  buisness  in  W.  Newbury?  It  is  good  here.  I have 
a seat  of  work  which  will  last  some  time  and  the  pay  sure  unles 
my  boss  should  fail. 

Last  Friday  the  mail  arrived,  the  first  for  a week.  Hurrah!  a let- 
ter from  home.  “Have  you  got  one?”  ‘"Yes  two.”  “IVe  got  four.”  “I 
hav’nt  got  one.  I w’ont  write  any  more.”  Such  are  the  exclama- 
tions on  the  arrival  of  the  mail.  I received  one  from  Thomas  F. 
Colby.  He  said  he  had  been  sick  but  was  better.  He  expressed  fear 
that  money  could  not  be  raised  to  support  Mr.  Richardson  and 
the  meeting  house  would  have  to  be  shut  up,  which  I hope  will 
not  be  the  case. 

A shoe  box  containing  smaller  ones  was  sent  from  W.  Newbury 
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containing  apples,  cakes,  turnovers  &c  almost  without  number. 
Ogden  Smith  and  Mose  Carr  of  our  mess  received  boxes,  the  con- 
tents of  which  they  generously  divided  among  the  mess.  I ate  a 
Rock  Sweeting  which  reminded  me  of  home.  The  health  of  the 
regt.  is  good  although  both  surgeons  are  sick  with  fevers.  There 
is  some  homesickness. 

I believe  I wrote  in  my  last  that  I missed  the  news  more  than 
anything  else.  I did  not  mean  just  so.  I miss  good  sound  reading 
but  books  here  are  out  of  the  question.  If  we  had  them,  when 
moved  we  should  be  obliged  to  leave  them,  as  we  can  carry  but 
little  more  than  our  clothing.  We  heard  the  report  of  a battle  at 
chain  bridge  but  do  not  know  how  true  it  is.  I suppose  you  know 
all  about  it.  . . . Mr.  Hudson  wishes  to  know  if  his  wife  has 
drawn  any  money  from  the  state  yet.  He  sends  his  love  to  his 
family  and  all  his  friends. 

Do  you  have  to  pay  postage  on  my  letters?  Some  say  after  being 
franked  by  Maj.  Howe  they  go  free.  At  any  rate  I shall  not  pay 
postage  as  stamps  cannot  be  procured  and  our  P.  M.  will  not 
take  money.  . . . 

As  I have  not  room  to  sign  my  name  I must  begin  another  page. 
Today  is  National  fast.  Our  Chaplain  preached  from  the  words 
of  Saul : Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do.  He  faithfully  rebuked 
the  sin  of  profanity  which  is  fearfully  prevalent  among  officers  & 
men.  Capt.  Stanwood  is  leader  of  the  choir.  No  drilling  takes  place 
today.  The  mail  goes  from  here  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  fri- 
days,  and  arrives  tuesdays,  thursdays  & Saturdays.  It  comes  to 
night  and  I expect  a letter  for  home.  . . . 

Banks  of  the  Potomac,  Md.,  Oct.  16,  1861 

. . . We  are  at  the  same  place  as  when  I last  wrote.  I suppose 
that  you  have  received  my  last  letter  before  now.  I have  had  three 
from  you.  This  makes  five  that  I have  sent  you.  I am  a little  ahead, 
but  no  matter.  I have  time,  as  buisness  is  not  very  brisk  here  at 
present.  I want  you  to  write  often  as  I shall  do  when  circumstances 
will  permit.  We  are  still  at  the  river  on  picket  duty.  We  like  bet- 
ter than  at  camp.  We  are  nearer  the  enemy.  There  is  more  excite- 
ment and  our  duties  are  not  so  hard.  In  camp,  guard  duty  came 
once  in  three  days,  here  it  comes  once  in  two  weeks.  Our  rifles 
and  equipments  and  ammunition  are  inspected  every  morning  at 
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9 o'clock.  Everything  is  expected  to  look  clean  and  bright.  We  drill 
an  hour  in  the  manuel  of  arms.  The  rest  of  the  day  we  have  to  our- 
selves. A few  at  a time  have  permission  to  go  where  we  please.  As 
our  Capt.  has  deserted  us  when  in  sight  of  the  enemy  we  look  to 
Lieut  Merritt  as  our  leader  and  from  him  we  get  permission  to  go 
any  time.  We  have  a fine  time  in  geting  nuts.  Walnuts,  butter 
nuts,  a kind  of  nuts  I never  saw  before,  and  chestnuts,  grow  here 
in  abundance.  Persimmons  the  most  delicious  fruit  that  I ever 
ate  grows  here  in  great  plenty.  I wish  I could  send  some  home 
and  you  would  agree  with  me  in  regard  to  their  quality.  They  are 
in  size  shape  and  color,  and  soft  like  the  tomato  but  nothing  like 
it  in  taste. 

We  often  visit  the  slave  huts,  talk  with  the  inmates,  buy  hot 
biscuts  at  a cent  each,  a nice  tomato  pie  for  a levy  (12%).  The 
huts  are  built  of  logs  with  the  chimney  out  side  as  we  often  see 
them  in  pictures.  I called  at  one  today.  One  room  answered  for  a 
parlor,  sitting  room,  kitchen,  pantry  and  bedroom  for  a man  and 
wife  and  a whole  door  yard  full  of  children.  I wondered  if  all  that 
were  there  belonged  to  that  family.  We  soon  spoke  of  slavery.  She 
said  that  she  should  like  to  be  free  as  she  could  have  all  her  chil- 
dren with  her.  I asked  if  they  were  not  all  there.  She  said  that 
they  were  scattered  around  in  three  or  four  different  places.  I 
wished  to  ask  the  number,  but  modesty  forbade. 

The  slaves  appear  to  be  intelligent  considering  their  circum- 
stances. They  are  not  allowed  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Perhaps  one  reason  is,  that  it  would  cost  too  much  to  build  school 
houses  to  hold  them.  They  say  that  since  the  soldiers  came  here 
they  are  treated  a “heap"  better.  You  ask  them  how  far  it  is  to  a 
certain  place,  they  say  “a  right  smart  ways.”  You  ask  them  how 
large  a farm  their  master  owns,  they  say,  “a  right  smart  farm  I 
reckon"  and  a pleasant  day,  “a  right  smart  day.”  They  all  say  that 
they  had  rather  be  free. 

. . . Our  chaplain  preached  a mile  from  here  last  sabbath.  It 
would  have  looked  strange  to  you  to  see  us  with  our  rifles  and 
accoutiements,  and  with  measured  step  march  to  meeting  but  we 
are  used  to  it. 

I could  write  more  but  perhaps  I have  written  as  much  as  you 
want  to  read.  I employ  a part  of  every  day  in  writing.  I have 
written  six  letters  this  week  and  shall  write  two  more.  . . . 
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P.S.  The  enemy  are  moving  on  the  side  today.  We  heard  the 
long  roll  beat  and  their  pickets  have  been  withdrawn  and  taken 
with  them  their  flag.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a feint  to  draw  us  out  but 
they  will  make  nothing  that  way.  . . . 

Camp  Benton,  Pollsville,  Md.,  Nov.  16,  1861 

. . . The  ‘war  committee”  have  sent  to  Capt.  Merritt  in- 
quiring what  we  need.  We  shall  probably  receive  blankets,  boots 
&c.  from  the  committee.  It  we  do  not,  I shall  send  for  them.  Capt. 
M.  will  go  to  W.  N.  soon.  He  will  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. M.  F.  Carr  will  also  bring  anything  which  may  be  sent. 
The  box  which  you  sent  is  at  Adamstown.  We  shall  probably  get 
it  today  or  tomorrow.  . . . 

I have  been  chopping  logs  this  week  with  a gang  of  65.  A large 
hall  is  to  be  built  for  thanksgiving.  The  officers  are  to  have  a ball. 
The  men  are  to  be  supplied  with  150  turkeys  & geese.  We  are 
to  have  a N.  England  thanksgiving.  We  are  now  fattening  the 
poultry  I will  give  a full  report  ....  I shall  soon  leave  the 
camp  on  picket  duty.  Three  from  each  co.  are  sent  out,  4 or  5 on 
a post.  . . . 

Camp  Benton,  Poolsville,  Md.,  Nov.  30/61 
Dear  Aunt: 

...  I miss  more  than  anything  else  the  religious  privileges  to 
which  I have  been  accustomed.  We  have  no  chaplain  nor  services 
on  the  sabbath.  We  are  expecting  a chaplain,  a young  man  from 
Mass. 

I suppose  you  have  snow  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  had  one 
light  snow.  It  rained  yesterday  and  last  night.  This  morning  is 
clear  and  cold.  The  white  tops  of  the  hills  in  Va.  show  that  it 
snowed  there. 

I suppose  you  had  a good  thanksgiving.  I should  have  been 
pleased  to  spend  thanksgiving  in  W.  Newbury,  but  perhaps  if  I am 
spared,  I shall  next  year.  We  had  as  good  a time  here  as  we 
could  far  from  home  and  friends.  I do  not  know  where  we  shall  be 
this  winter.  Col.  Hinks  will  return  from  Washington  tonight.  Per- 
haps we  shall  then  know  something  about  it  or  perhaps  he  will.  If 
we  leave  the  men  will  not  know  it  untill  a few  hours  before  we 
march. 
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Our  living  is  very  good.  We  have  good  wholesome  food.  We 
have  a huge  oven  which  we  built  to  bake  turkeys  in.  It  will  bake 
fifteen  at  a time.  Our  cooks  bake  flour  bread  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Today  our  mess  dines  on  a sewett  pudding  well  stuffed  with 
raisins.  At  a cost  of  seven  cents  a-peice,  we  had  as  much  as  we 
could  eat.  The  farmers  sell  milk  at  ten  cents  a quart.  One  sutler 
sells  cheese  at  fifteen  cents  per  lb,,  butter  at  thirty  cents  per  lb., 
which  is  cheap  enough,  half  cooked  pies  almost  as  thick  as  a 
shingle  for  twenty  cents  each  and  other  things  in  proportion. 
Some  of  the  men  spend  nearly  all  their  wages  at  the  sutler.  Sut- 
lers are  an  injury  to  the  army.  Butter  and  cheese  are  the  articles 
which  our  sutler  sells  at  reasonable  prices. 

I understand  that  we  are  to  have  boots,  blankets,  &,  from  W. 
Newbury.  They  will  be  very  acceptable  although  we  have  not 
suffered  for  the  want  of  them  yet.  Capt.  Merritt  will  probably  tell 
the  committee  what  we  want.  Co.  A sent  home  about  $12,000  by 
Capt.  M.  Did  you  see  him  while  he  was  in  W.  N.  Many  of  the 
men  in  the  regiment  gamble  all  their  money  away  and  others 
send  home  three  times  as  much  as  their  pay  comes  to.  Col.  Dev- 
ereaux  has  forbidden  all  playing  with  cards  or  dice. 

Our  work  is  not  very  hard.  We  are  living  a kind  of  lazy  life. 
We  drill  four  hours  each  fair  day.  Standing  guard  in  a dark 
rainy  night  is  the  hardest  work  that  we  have  to  do,  which  is  hard 
enough.  Many  of  our  company  are  sick  with  a cold.  A number  of 
the  regt.  have  died.  They  were  buried  in  the  woods  near  by.  A 
rough  stone  marks  ther  last  resting  place.  . . . 

In  Camp  somewhere  in  Maryland  woods,  Dec.  7,  1861. 

. . . Earley  Wednesday  morning  the  baggage  of  the  regiment 
was  sent  to  Edward’s  ferry  and  twenty  men  of  Co.  A were  sent  to 
load  it  into  canal  boats  under  a command  of  Lieut.  Boyd.  One 
boat  was  loaded  and  sent  down  the  canal  under  the  charge  of 
sergeant  McIntosh — James — and  six  men,  including  myself. 

We  started  at  9 o’clock  P.M.  The  night  was  cold.  The  ice 
formed  very  fast.  When,  after  going  eight  miles,  the  captain  fear- 
ing the  ice  would  injure  the  boat  concluded  to  stop  for  the  night. 
We  had  no  place  to  sleep  but  in  the  open  air  but  we  didn’t  sleep 
in  the  open  air  nor  anywhere  else  for  the  reason  that  it  was  so 
cold  we  couldn’t.  So  we  confiscated  a rail  fence,  built  a rousing 
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fire  around  which  we  sat  roasting  one  side  at  a time  untill  morn- 
ing when  we  lashed  boards  to  the  bows  of  the  boat  and  resumed 
our  trip. 

The  name  of  our  boat  was  “Cookendoffer,”  125  tons  burden 
drawn  by  three  horses.  The  ice  caused  us  some  trouble,  it  being  an 
inch  thick.  We  proceded  three  miles  when  Col.  Devereax  met  us 
and  ordered  us  to  unload  as  we  should  camp  at  this  point  one 
mile  back  from  the  river.  We  unloaded  the  boat  and  loaded  the 
waggons  which  took  us  untill  night.  We  then  marched  up  to 
where  we  now  are — the  rest  of  the  company  went  another  way — 
The  tents  could  not  be  pitched  that  night  so  we  were  obliged  to 
pass  another  cold  night  the  best  way  we  could  and  after  working 
hard  two  days  without  sleeping  but  little  for  three  nights — I slept 
but  little  last  night — being  on  guard.  I begin  to  think  that  a sol- 
dier’s life  is  not  all  play.  But  as  long  as  my  health  is  good  I don’t 
mind  the  hard  work.  My  health  never  was  better.  I have  been 
excused  from  duty  but  once  since  I joined  the  company. 

Gen.  Bank’s  division  has  been  encamped  here  the  past  season. 
It  has  nearly  all  left  for  Fredrictown.  We  are  about  12  miles  from 
Edward’s  ferry,  2%  miles  from  Darnstown,  1 mile  from  the  river, 
surrounded  by  woods.  Three  companies  are  on  picket  by  the  riv- 
er. We  have  heard  heavy  firing  over  the  river  for  a day  or  two 
past.  Yesterday  we  could  distinctly  hear  volleys  of  musketry.  It  is 
reported  today  that  our  forces  had  beaten  the  enemy,  taken  a 
large  number  of  prisoners,  killed  many  and  that  we  met  with  a 
loss  of  eight  hundred  men,  but  do  not  know  how  true  it  is. 

Sunday,  Dec.  8.  For  a few  days  past  the  weather  has  been  warm 
and  pleasant.  Today  the  weather  is  the  warmest  that  I ever  saw  in 
Dec.  It  seems  more  like  an  August  day  than  the  eight  of  december. 
Our  new  chaplain  preached  today  from  1 Tim.  4,  8,  last  clause. 
His  name  is  Winslow  from  Weare,  N.  H.  He  is  a methodist. 

The  health  of  the  regiment  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected.  There 
are  a few  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  quite  a number  [of]  cases  of 
home  sickness.  This  is  just  the  place  to  be  homesick.  The  best 
place  I ever  saw  for  it.  We  were  at  camp  Benton  nearly  three 
months  and  it  seemed  like  home  to  us,  but  we  soon  get  used  to 
this  place,  and  then  move  again.  You  need  not  think  from  what 
I have  written  that  I am  homesick.  I have  not  experienced  that 
feeling  yet,  although  no  one  would  rejoice  more  I,  to  hear  that 
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an  honorable  peace  was  declaired.  But  I hope  that  no  compromise 
dishonorable  to  our  government  will  ever  be  made.  I think  our 
cause  is  just  and  will  be  successful.  God  is  on  the  side  of  right,  and 
right  will  in  the  end  prevail.  Indeed  things  now  look  more  en- 
couraging. Deserters  occassionally  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  They  state  that  much  dissatisfaction  prevails  in  the  rebel 
army.  One  or  two  Miss,  regiments  have  left  for  home  and  many 
more  would  if  they  had  an  opportunity.  On  the  way  from  Ed- 
ward’s ferry  we  saw  the  rebel  pickets  on  the  opposite  shore.  They 
had  no  overcoats.  They  came  out  mornings  with  blankets  over 
their  shoulders.  The  deserters  say  that  the  men  from  the  south 
suffer  much  from  the  cold  nights. 

We  shall  probably  be  here  and  at  the  river  all  winter.  Our 
pickets  extend  8 or  ten  miles  along  the  river.  We  shall  commence 
to  build  log  houses  to  morrow.  Thirty  men  are  detailed  from  Co. 
A.  I am  one  of  the  number  but  I do  not  know  where  we  shall 
build  them.  . . . 

Rockville,  Md.,  Dec.  20/61 

...  I believe  I stated  in  my  last  [letter] , we  were  soon  to  com- 
mence building  log  houses,  but  I knew  not  where.  A week  ago 
last  monday,  twenty  five  of  us  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Rus- 
sell, were  ordered  to  arm  and  equip  ourselves,  strap  our  knap- 
sacks and  march,  no  one  knew  where.  We  marched  to  the  river, 
marched  and  countermarched  up  and  down  the  canal,  until  noon 
when  Cols.  Hinks  & Devereux  appeared  and  ordered  us  in  addi- 
tion to  our  load  to  take  an  axe  or  pickaxe.  He  conducted  us  to 
the  top  of  a hill  called  Seneca  bluff — the  bluff  was  on  our  side 
this  time — . It  rises  two  hundred  feet  from  the  river  almost  per- 
pendicular. We  were  then  told  that  we  were  there  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a fort.  It  is  to  be  sixty  ft.  square  and  1 8 inches  thick, 
of  hewn  timber.  We  built  a log  house  to  live  in.  I hung  up  my 
rifle,  shouldered  my  axe  and  expected  to  be  engaged  for  a num- 
ber of  weeks  in  the  peaceful  employment  of  hewing  timber.  We 
had  been  there  a week  when  I received  notice  that  I was  one  of 
thirty  men  to  be  send  to  Rockville  as  provost  guard.  I threw  down 
my  axe,  shouldered  my  rifle,  strapped  my  knacksack  and  am  now 
employed  in  guarding  grog  shops. 

We  arrived  here  last  monday  noon,  and  I spent  my  first  night 
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in  Rockville  on  the  brick  pavement  in  front  of  the  Montgomery 
house.  We  are  now  quartered  at  the  fair  grounds.  We  occupy  the 
second  story  of  a large  building.  We  have  two  stoves  and  are  very 
comfortable  situated.  We  passed  through  here  last  sept.  I told  you 
then  what  I thought  of  Rockville.  I think  none  the  less  of  it  now. 
It  seems  refreshing  after  living  in  the  woods  and  among  the  “poor 
white  trash”  for  four  months,  to  stop  awhile  in  this  pleasant  vil- 
lage. 

The  village  contains  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  six 
churches:  Congregationist,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Catholic,  Cam- 
bellite  and  Christian  baptist,  a female  seminary,  three  taverns, 
courthouse  and  jail  and  any  number  of  grog  shops.  We  are  here  to 
guard  the  rum  shops  to  prevent  soldiers  from  obtaining  liquor,  to 
examine  the  passes  of  soldiers  passing  to  and  from  Washington, 
and  to  keep  things  straight  generally.  Our  duties  are  not  hard. 
We  now  have  seven  posts  to  guard.  No  soldier  is  allowed  to  pur- 
chase a drop  of  liquor  except  by  Capt.  Merritt  permission  and  no 
citizen  is  allowed  to  carry  away  more  than  a pint  at  a time.  The 
arrangement  does  not  suit  all  round  but  we  make  ourselves  at 
home  wherever  we  are,  take  the  best  seat  in  the  bar  room  and 
smell  all  suspected  jugs  and  bottles.  It  is  something  new  to  me  to 
hang  around  grog  shops  but  there  is  nothing  like  getting  used  to 
anything.  The  guard  is  divided  into  three  reliefs.  The  first  goes  on 
one  day  at  seven  A.M.  and  is  on  six  hours.  The  next  day  it  goes 
on  at  one  P.  M.  and  is  on  six  hours.  The  next  day  it  goes  on  at 
seven  P.  M.  and  is  on  until  the  stores  are  closed.  So  we  have  two 
half  days  and  one  whole  day  out  of  three  to  ourselves  anywhere 
in  the  village.  . . . 

Rockville,  Md.,  Jan.  4/62 

. . . Our  duties  are  such  that  we  have  quite  an  easy  time.  We 
are  divided  into  five  divisions  called  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
night  reliefs.  The  first  goes  on  duty  as  seven  a.m.  and  is  relived  at 
one  p.m.  by  the  second,  which  is  relived  at  seven  p.m.  by  the 
third  which  is  relieved  at  ten  p.m.  by  the  night  relief.  The  next 
day  the  second,  third,  and  first  do  duty  in  order.  The  third  day  the 
third,  first  and  second  come  in  order.  The  guard  is  posted  at  three 
taverns,  one  saloon  and  three  stores.  We  sit  in  the  room  or  stand 
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by  the  door.  I usually  take  a book  or  papers  to  read,  taking  care 
that  the  rules  are  not  violated.  At  the  two  out  side  posts  we  ex- 
amine the  passes  of  soldiers  and  see  that  the  teams  contain  no 
whiskey,  if  they  do  seize  it.  A provost  guard  was  first  placed  here 
last  sept.  Before  that,  the  union  people  were  insulted  and  sub- 
jected to  almost  every  indignity.  Soldiers  passing  through  obtained 
liquor  and  became  disorderly.  Banks  division  moved,  and  the 
guard  were  taken  away  one  week  before  we  came  here,  and  during 
that  time  things  were  fast  becoming  as  they  were  before.  Union 
ladies  were  insulted  in  the  streets  and  stores  by  the  secssionists 
and  threats  of  hanging  were  frequently  heard.  The  19th  Mass, 
were  ordered  to  Muddy  branch  to  relieve  the  pickets  belonging  to 
Bank’s  division.  Three  companys  picket  the  river  a distance  of 
eight  miles.  Forty  five  of  Co.  A are  here,  eleven  are  at  Darns- 
town,  twenty  five  are  at  Seneca  falls  building  a fort  and  a num- 
ber of  others  at  three  or  four  different  posts.  The  secesh  keep 
pretty  "mum”  now  and  the  union  people  feel  that  they  are  safe 
and  are  pleased  to  have  us  here.  They  send  us  many  things  which 
we  are  pleased  to  receive.  We  are  treated  well  by  every  one. 
There  are  many  good  loyal  people  in  this  place.  One,  the  auditor 
of  the  court,  was  the  first  to  hoist  the  stars  and  stripes  which 
still  fly  from  a tall  pole  near  his  house.  We  are  not  only  here  to 
prevent  liquor  being  sold,  but  to  protect  the  people  as  we  are 
ordered  to  quell  all  disturbances  from  whatever  cause  they  may 
arise. 

There  is  a Ladies  soldier’s  relief  society  here  to  make  articles 
for  the  hospitals.  They  meet  this  afternoon.  I have  been  invited  to 
attend.  A secesh  company  was  formed  in  the  village.  They  drilled 
in  the  hall  in  which  we  now  drill.  They  subsequently  joined  the 
rebel  army  and  were  at  Bull  run.  Lieut.  Pamer  drills  us  one  hour 
each  day  in  the  bayonet  exercise,  something  new  to  us.  Our  ex- 
cellent cook,  Mr.  Hudson  the  best  one  we  have  had  yet,  is  up  at 
4%  o’clock  every  morning  and  we  have  breakfast  at  6 o’clock. 
Such  early  rising  does  [not]  suit  with  all,  but  our  drummer  is 
unmerciful  and  no  one  can  sleep  after  six. 

When  we  first  heard  of  the  release  of  Mason  & Slidell  we 
were  quite  indignant  but  when  we  saw  how  disappointed  and 
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“down  in  the  mouth”  the  secesh  were  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
a war  with  England  we  were  somewhat  pacified.7 

. . . We  have  received  a new  suit  of  clothing,  the  coat  and 
pants  dark  blue,  the  overcoat  sky  blue.  The  boots  from  W.  N. 
have  come.  Mary  Smiley  sent  me  a pair  of  mittens  and  I received 
a pair  of  mittens  from  another  source,  so  I am  well  supplied  with 
clothing. 

You  ask,  Abby,  if  we  attend  church  on  the  sabbath.  We  can  if 
we  choose,  but  three  are  on  duty  on  the  sabbath.  The  most  of  us 
go.  A number  go  who  have  not  been  for  ten  years  before.  . . . 

Rockville,  Md.,  Jan.  18,  1862 

. . . We  are  still  engaged  in  the  temperance  cause,  that  is, 
as  far  as  our  duties  will  allow.  The  guard  do  not  affect  the  citizen’s 
drinking.  They  drink  as  much  as  they  please  which  is  no  small 
amount  either.  The  frequentcy  with  which  they  drink  and  the 
quantity  they  take  would  surprise  the  most  devoted  diciple  of 
bachus  at  home.  They  do  not  drink  a tumbler  full  from  the  fact 
that  the  “shakes”  will  not  allow  them  to  carry  it  full  from  the 
counter  to  the  mouth.  I suppose  you  saw  the  letter  of  “O”  in  the 
Herald  about  a certain  rum  shop  in  this  place.  The  picture  was 
true  to  the  letter.  “O”  had  a number  of  copies  of  the  Herald  sent 
him.  By  some  means  the  papers  were  circulated  in  town.  Many 
of  the  people  were  pleased  with  it,  but  the  keeper  of  the  shop 
and  uncle  B.  are  very  much  offended. 

You  probably  saw  another  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  you 
might  as  well  teach  the  blacks  astronomy  and  mathematics  with- 
out learning  them  the  first  principles  as  to  teach  them  the  beauties 
of  Christianity  and  religion.  This  is  in  no  sense  true.  The  whole 
statement  is  false.  I have  seen  many  a devoted  diciple  of  Christ 
in  this  place  with  a dark  skin  who  clearly  understood  the  “beauties 
of  religion,”  “O”  to  the  contrary.  The  colored  people  are  the  most 
active  and  devoted  Christians  in  Rockville.  There  is  a colored 
methodist  church  here.  They  are  not  allowed  to  meet  without  a 
white  man  being  present. 

7.  James  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell,  Confederate  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, were  seized  from  a British  ship  on  their  way  to  Europe  by  Captain 
Charles  Wilkes  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  November  8,  1861.  The  in- 
cident brought  diplomatic  relations  with  England  almost  to  the  point  of 
war.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  finally  released  on  January  1,  1862,  and  the 
war  danger  subsided. 
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We  have  just  excitement  enough  the  past  week  to  keep  us 
alive.  First  we  caught  a real  live  secesh.  He  was  at  the  hotel  talk- 
ing rather  loud  against  Uncle  Sam.  We  had  him  as  prisoner  at 
our  quarters  awhile.  He  seemed  penitent,  promised  good  behavior 
in  the  future  and  Capt.  M.  released  him.  We  went  on  a secret 
expedition  a few  days  since.  It  is  supposed  that  a quantity  of  arms 
are  secreted  somewhere,  as  a considerable  sum  was  expended  for 
arms  at  the  commencement  of  the  War.  It  was  intimated  to  Capt. 
Merritt  that  some  would  be  found  about  three  miles  distant.  Three 
houses  were  searched  and  after  frightening  the  women  and  amus- 
ing the  darkies  one  solitary  government  musket  was  found  which 
was  seized  as  a trophy.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  with  better  success 
next  time. 

Secesh  keeps  a store  where  those  of  his  persuasion  daily  and 
nightly  meet  to  talk  disunion.  Secesh  said  people  were  fools  who 
would  submit  to  a guard  being  placed  in  their  stores.  He  never 
would.  If  one  was  placed  in  his  store,  they,  the  guard,  would  be 
turned  out.  As  he  kept  no  liquor  he  thought  he  was  safe,  but  one 
day  the  provost  marshal  ordered  a guard  to  be  placed  there  with 
orders  to  prevent  any  disunion  sentiments  being  uttered.  The 
guard  were  not  turned  out  and  secesh  said  that  he  should  be  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  the  outrage  as  he  termed  it,  a very  wise  con- 
clusion. I have  been  on  guard  there  four  times.  They  say  but  very 
little  to  the  guard.  I do  not  think  the  saying:  Silence  gives  consent, 
is  true  in  this  case. 

A week  ago  today  a stranger  came  into  the  village.  He  was  seen 
to  go  into  the  store,  that  I have  mentioned,  a number  of  times. 
This  with  other  things  made  him  a suspicious  man.  Capt.  M.  con- 
cluded to  wach  him  day  and  night.  A guard  was,  during  the 
night,  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel  with  orders  to  seize  him 
if  he  attempted  to  leave,  and  during  the  day  a man  watched  him 
every  moment  without  his  knowing  it.  Thursday  morning  he  sent 
a letter  to  Washington.  Capt.  M.  with  two  men  overtook  the  stage 
and  demanded  the  letter.  The  driver  who  had  the  letter,  refused 
to  give  it  up  but  two  or  three  words  from  the  Capt.  caused  him  to 
change  his  mind  suddenly.  The  Capt.  came  back  and  ordered  me 
to  take  my  rifle  and  follow  him.  We  went  to  the  hotel,  proceded 
to  the  man’s  chamber  and  found  the  man  in  bed,  who  pretended 
to  be  fast  aslep.  Capt.  M.  requested  him  to  open  the  letter.  It  was 
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directed  to  a man  in  Baltimore.  It  was  short.  He  told  the  man  he 
was  intending  to  leave  the  next  day,  that  he  would  give  him  the 
particulars  as  he  advanced,  to  keep  dark,  but  little  was  said  in  R. 
The  Capt.  then  told  him  that  he  should  arest  him  and  search 
everything  he  had.  The  Capt.  and  lieut.  examined  his  baggage 
and  his  person,  but  nothing  wrong  was  found.  He  seemed  perfect- 
ly cool,  said  nothing  against  him  could  be  found.  It  is  thought  he 
is  a rebel  officer.  He  was  sent  to  camp.  He  said  he  was  from  Vir- 
ginia and  refused  to  take  the  oath.  Capt.  M.  was  ordered  to  take 
him  to  Washington  which  he  did  today. 

Sunday  eve.  I have  been  to  church  today.  It  has  been  very 
rainy  and  they  are  as  afraid  of  the  rain  here  as  at  home.  In  the 
morning  eleven  soldiers,  two  citizens,  two  boys  and  the  minister 
were  present.  This  evening  six  soldiers,  and  three  citizens  were 
present.  A number  of  our  company  have  gone  home  on  furloughs 
...  I think  you  are  correct  in  supposing  that  something  will  be 
done  soon.  Perhaps  before  I write  you  again  a decisive  battle  will 
be  fought.  We  soon  shall  hear  from  Burnside’s  expedition.8  It  is 
rumored  that  Norfolk  is  shelled.  The  army  are  supplied  with  every- 
thing they  want — nothing  now  but  a chance  to  fight  which  I 
think  they  will  soon  have.  . . . 

Rockville,  Md.  Jan.  18/62 
Dear  Aunt: 

...  We  occupy  a large  building  in  the  fair  ground.  The 
building  and  the  ground  which  contains  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
acres,  was  used,  before  the  war,  by  the  Maryland  agricultural  so- 
ciety. It  is  a beautifull  place  in  the  summer.  It  was  formerly  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  enough  are  left  standing  to  make  the  ground 
shady.  A good  spring  supplies  us  with  water,  the  best  water  that 
I have  seen  in  the  state.  A union  lady  brought  us  a large  stove 
which  was  very  acceptable.  Mr.  Hudson  is  our  cook.  He  is  the  best 
one  we  have  had  yet,  so  we  are  well  supplied  with  good  food.  Our 
duties  have  been  somewhat  severe  of  late  as  a number  of  the  men 
are  sick  with  the  measles  and  it  takes  two  or  three  of  the  well  ones 
to  take  care  of  them.  The  sick  are  all  doing  well.  Twelve  men 
of  our  company  came  yesterday  from  the  camp. 

8.  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  led  a successful  expedition  against 
Roanoke  Island  in  Pamlico  Sound.  North  Carolina. 
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The  weather  during  the  month  of  december  was  remarkably 
warm  and  pleasant.  We  have  had  but  little  snow  and  cold  weather. 
I should  like  a good  sleigh  ride  right  well. 

There  has  been  considerable  excitement  in  regard  to  the 
threatened  war  with  England.  You  may  tell  Father  that  he  may 
use  my  apples  if  there  is  a war  with  England  for  we  can 
not  whip  England  and  the  rebels  before  they  will  rot.  I mean  the 
apples  not  the  rebels.  . . . 

Rockville,  Md.,  Febr.  8,  1862 

To  use  a military  expression  we  are  “as  we  were.”  As  you  know 
as  much  of  the  world  outside  of  Rockville  as  I do,  and  I cannot 
write  any  news  in  regard  to  the  war,  perhaps  the  details  of  our 
daily  duties  and  manner  of  life  will  be  interesting  to  you.  I am 
fast  becoming  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  people  here — not 
whiskey  drinking  and  gambling  of  course.  After  being  for  nearly 
five  months  in  the  woods  and  on  the  hills  of  Md.,  it  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  come  once  more  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  As  we  may 
soon  be  deprived  of  refined  society  we  try  to  enjoy  ourselves  the 
best  we  can.  The  union  people  are  very  kind  to  us.  They  give  us 
standing  invitations  to  visit  them  and  I have  spent  many  pleasant 
evenings  with  them. 

We  are  under  no  more  restrictions  when  not  on  duty  than  at 
home  except  in  regard  to  drinking.  We  go  where  we  please  but 
are  expected  to  be  on  hand  in  time  for  duty.  A number  of  the  com- 
pany have  abused  their  privileges  and  the  hospitalites  of  the  peo- 
ple. Capt.  Merritt  trusts  us  and  allows  no  improper  conduct  to  go 
unpunished.  Two  men  have  been  sent  to  camp  and  two  have 
been  obliged  to  march  on  the  square  with  their  knapsacks  on  from 
seven  A.  M.  until  ten  P.  M.,  fifteen  hours  without  resting  and 
nothing  but  hard  bread  to  eat,  for  disobediance  of  orders. 

Our  duties  are  the  same  as  they  have  been.  We  have  had  nine 
posts  to  guard  untill  monday,  when  one  rum  shop  was  shut  up 
and  the  liquor  seized.  The  keeper  was  an  officer  in  the  Mexican 
war  and  one  of  his  frequent  customers  was  once  an  editor  and 
for  three  successive  years  was  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Senate. 
He  is  now  a miserable  sot.  This  saloon  was  the  resort  of  a certain 
class,  among  whom  were  a few  of  our  men  who  were  urged  to 
drink,  and  in  spite  of  the  guard  liquor  would  be  slyly  drank.  Capt. 
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M.  had  forbidden  him  selling  whiskey  to  the  men,  but  it  did  no 
good  and  we  seized  the  liquor  and  shut  up  the  shop.  The  next 
offence  will  send  him  to  Washington.  The  proprietor  is  indignant 
and  threatens  to  have  us  out  of  R.  within  two  weeks  but  if  he  is 
not  careful  he  will  go  first.  Capt.  Merritt  will  not  be  trifled  with. 

The  first  post  from  our  quarters  is  a dry  goods  and  grocery 
store.  No  liquor  is  kept  here,  but  it  was  a place  of  meeting  of  se- 
cessionists and  the  guard  is  ordered  to  stop  all  talk  against  the 
government  or  anything  in  favor  of  the  rebellion.  The  aristocracy 
of  the  village  meet  here,  and  nearly  all  are  baptists.9  The  leading 
secesh,  the  capt.  of  the  company  that  was  once  raised  here  is  a 
baptist.  He  was  arested  last  fall.  He  keeps  very  quiet  now.  I do 
not  know  of  a single  baptist  who  is  a union  man.  With  the 
methodists  it  is  otherwise.  The  next  post  is  a one  horse  hotel,  call- 
ed the  Union  house,  kept  by  a dutchman  named  A.  Kliendienst. 
The  guard  here  examines  the  passes  of  soldiers  coming  from  Wash- 
ington. The  third  post  is  the  saloon  that  we  shut  up.  The  fourth 
is  the  Washington  house.  The  fifth  is  the  Montgomery  house,  the 
Capt.  and  Lieut. *s  quarters.  The  next  is  a store  where  whiskey  is 
sold,  the  next,  ditto.  The  eight  is  a store  and  rum  shop  kept  by 
an  old  woman  who  supports  a drunken  son  and  his  family  by  sell- 
ing whiskey.  The  sentry  here  examines  the  soldiers  going  towards 
Washington.  The  last  post  is  the  telegraph  station.  All  persons  are 
kept  away  that  they  may  not  learn  the  secrets  by  the  sound  of  the 
aperatus. 

A building  was  searched  a few  days  since  and  nearly  one  thous- 
and ball  catrages  and  five  rifles  were  found  which  were  taken. 
The  next  day  another  house  was  searched  but  nothing  was  found. 
The  procedings  caused  great  excitement  among  the  secesh.  Their 
curses  are  not  loud  but  deep.  A letter  from  Virginia  is  circulating 
among  the  secesh  in  the  village.  It  was  smuggled  across  the  river. 
Capt.  Merritt  is  on  the  lookout  and  if  found  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  and  the  letter  will  be  seized.  Capt.  Merritt  is  just 
the  man  for  these  things  and  it  is  just  the  sport  for  us. 

The  weather  for  four  weeks  past  has  been  very  unpleasant,  not 
cold,  but  rainy:  and  the  roads  have  been  very  bad.  The  people 
here  say  they  never  saw  it  so  bad  travelling.  We  have  but  little 
snow  untill  one  day  last  week  when  it  commenced  snowing  in 

9.  Coffin,  himself,  was  active  in  the  Baptist  church  at  home. 
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true  nothern  style  and  snowed  most  of  the  day.  George  and  I 
walked  to  camp  and  back  in  the  snow  storm,  a distance  of  twenty 
miles.  The  storm  looked  more  like  home  than  anything  I have 
seen  out  here,  but  it  is  nearly  all  gone  now.  . . . 

We  hear  but  little  about  the  war.  It  is  the  same  old  story — a 
general  advance  in  two  or  three  days,  but  that  time  has  not  come 
yet.  The  army  are  impatient.  We  want  to  do  the  business  up  quick- 
ly and  go  home,  but  not  too  quick.  Let  it  be  done  so  that  it  will 
stay  done.  The  country  must  wait  Gen.  McClelland’s  time.  The 
army  has  unwavering  confidence  in  him  and  perhaps  the  policy 
that  he  is  now  pursuing  will  prove  more  destructive  to  the  rebel- 
lion than  successive  victories  would.10  We  have  heard  heavy,  con- 
tinual firing  all  day  today.  It  is  in  Gen.  McCall’s  division.11  It  is 
so  heavy  that  it  rattles  the  windows.  It  may  be  practicing. 

A pleasing  incident  occured  today.  It  was  the  presentation  of 
a horse  to  Col.  Hinks  by  the  noncommissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  Co.  A.  The  Col.  arrived  here  today  from  Mass.  The 
horse  was  taken  to  our  quarters  and  the  Col.  was  invited  to  visit 
us.  Capt.  Merritt  in  behalf  of  the  Co.  presented  the  horse  to  him. 
Col.  Hinks  knew  nothing  of  it  and  was  taken  wholly  by  surprise. 
He  replied  in  a short  speech.  We  gave  him  the  horse  as  a token 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  we  held  him  as  a soldier  and  a man, 
and  for  the  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  our  welfare  since  we 
have  been  under  his  command.  . . . 

P.  S.  You  mentioned  that  Gen.  Butler  wished  the  19th  reg.  to 
go  with  him.  Col.  Hinks  can  go  if  he  pleases.  He  has  been  offered 
a place  with  his  regt.  in  the  expedition,12  but  we  do  not  expect  to 
go.  . . . 

Rockville,  Md.,  March  2,  1862 
Aunt  Miriam: 

. . . Nearly  all  the  troops  have  crossed  the  Potomac.  I don’t 
know  when  we  shall  cross.  There  are  but  four  regiment  of  the 
army  of  the  upper  Potomac  on  this  side  of  the  river  this  side  of 

10.  Although  General  George  B.  McClellan,  the  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  an  excellent  organizer  and  was  popular  with 
his  troops,  his  excessive  caution  and  refusal  to  move  was  widely  criticized 
in  the  North. 

1 1 . General  George  A.  McCall. 

12.  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  in  command  of  the  land  forces 
in  an  expedition  against  New  Orleans. 
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Harper’s  ferry  . . . The  prospect  now  is  that  the  rebellion  will 
soon  be  crushed.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  some  “tall”  fighting  in  Vir- 
ginia. Banks  and  Sedgwick  are  at  Harper’s  ferry  and  Lander  is 
just  above.13  McCall’s  division  is  opposite  here,  who  it  is  supposed 
will  advance  up  the  river  and  meet  the  troops  above.  There  is  a 
considerable  rebel  force  at  Leesburg  and  they  have  built  forts  and 
batteries  at  Edwards  ferry.  Gen.  Stone  allowed  them  to  build 
them  without  interupting  their  work.14  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  will  retreat  or  show  fight.  Since  the  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  this  section  of  the  state,  they  have  become  quite 
bold.  They  have  fired  upon  our  pickets  and  a number  killed.  . . . 

Rockville,  Md.,  Mar.  7,  1862 

. . . We  still  hold  possession  of  Rockville.  The  stars  and 
stripes  float  over  this  secesh  hole.  An  order  came  last  week  to  Capt. 
Merritt  to  “evacuate”  the  place  immediately.  We  were  sorry  to 
leave,  but  the  prospect  of  soon  crossing  the  river  lessened  the  re- 
grets in  leaving.  We  packed  our  “dry  goods”  in  readiness  to  leave, 
when  a despatch  came  from  Col.  Hinks  that  ten  men  should  re- 
main untill  after  the  court  which  commenced  last  monday.  The 
leading  union  citizens  requested  that  a few  might  remain  to  ren- 
der assistance  in  case  there  should  be  any  disturbance.  I was  one 
of  the  fortunate  ones  detailed  to  remain.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
but  eat,  sleep,  read,  write,  and  visit  our  friends,  which  occupies 
the  most  of  our  time.  We  have  become  much  attached  to  the 
place  and  our  friends  who  have  shown  us  every  possible  kindness, 
which  will  long  be  remembered.  I don’t  care  how  soon  we  are  or- 
dered to  cross  the  river,  but  I should  like  to  stop  here  untill  we  go 
into  Dixie. 

The  court  now  sitting  here  has  nearly  as  much  dignity  to  it 
as  our  police  courts  have.  Such  a set  of  rummies  I never  saw  be- 
fore. Things  are  done  up  in  a hury.  The  case  of  burning  the  jail 
here  last  fall  was  tried  yesterday.  The  prisoner  was  proved  guilty 
of  burning  the  jail,  proved  insane,  and  the  verdict  rendered  in  less 

13.  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  General  John  Sedgwick,  and  General 
Frederick  W.  Lander. 

14.  General  Charles  P.  Stone  of  Massachusetts  was  the  commander  of 
the  Union  forces  at  the  unsuccessful  Battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff.  He  was  later 
arrested  on  charges  of  misbehavior  in  this  battle,  and  a congressional  com- 
mittee investigated  charges  including  one  that  he  permitted  the  enemy  to 
build  fortifications  unmolested  within  the  range  of  his  guns. 
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than  two  hours.  This  morning  a murder  case  was  tried.  A man 
was  proved  guilty  of  shooting  a soldier  in  Poolsville.  The  proof 
was  clear  enough  but  a secesh  jury  cleared  him.  Every  union  man 
in  the  jury  was  challenged.  The  whole  case  occupied  less  than 
three  hours.  Two  or  three  cases  of  murder  are  yet  to  be  tried  but 
I wouldn’t  trust  my  life  in  their  hands.  A free  negro  was  sentenced 
to  prison  for  ten  years  for  assisting  a slave  girl  to  her  freedom.  The 
only  proof  against  him  was,  he  was  seen  with  her  after  she  ran 
away.  But  he  was  a free  negro  and  they  wished  him  out  of  the 
way. 

We  celebrated  Washington’s  birthday  in  accordance  with  the 
President’s  proclamation.  In  the  morning  we  went  to  the  metho- 
dist  church  and  listened  to  Washington’s  farewell  address.  In  the 
afternoon  we  planted  a pole  and  hoisted  the  stars  & stripes.  Our 
chaplain  made  a patriotic  speech.  Our  band  played  beautifully. 
We  fired  a salute  and  cheered  heartily  for  the  Star  spangled  Ban- 
ner. If  the  secesh  felt  as  bad  as  they  looked  I should  almost  pity 
them.  There  are  many  secesh  here  during  the  court  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  flag  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain.  Col.  Hinks 
ordered  it  to  remain  here  as  long  as  we  do  and  if  any  person  dis- 
turbed it,  to  replace  it  by  their  body.  The  secesh  probably  think 
that  the  stars  & stripes  look  better  than  their  body  dangling  from 
the  pole,  and  the  flag  of  our  union  proudly  floats  over  the  village 
square.  We  are  ordered  at  all  times  to  prevent  anything  said 
against  the  government.  The  secesh  often  begin  to  express  their 
sentiments  but  one  word  from  any  one  of  us  will  shut  them  com- 
pletely up  and  “nary”  a word  do  they  dare  to  say. 

There  has  been  quite  a movement  of  troops  during  two  or  three 
weeks  past.  Banks  and  Sedgwick  have  crossed  the  Potomac.  Gen. 
Dana’s  brigade,15  the  one  to  which  the  19th  belongs  is  the  only 
force  in  this  section  of  the  state.  We  belong  to  Gen.  Sedgwick’s 
division.  We  shall  not  cross  probably  untill  the  government  ob- 
tains possession  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac  and  perhaps 
we  never  shall  cross.  This  arangement  does  not  suit  us  at  all. 

Desertions  from  the  rebels  are  continually  taking  place.  Seven 
have  passed  through  here  this  week  on  their  way  to  Washington, 
in  charge  of  soldiers.  They  took  supper  with  us.  They  expressed 

15.  General  Napoleon  J.  T.  Dana. 
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themselves  thouroughly  disgusted  with  secession.  We  were  not  al- 
lowed to  question  them  much.  The  events  of  a few  weeks  past 
have  infused  new  life  into  the  army,  encouraged  the  union  men 
and  in  a great  measure  demoralized  the  rebel  army.  The  cause  of 
justice  now  look[s]  more  encouraging.  We  may  meet  with  re- 
verses, very  likely  we  shall.  I don’t  believe  the  fighting  is  over  yet. 
The  rebels  will  use  desperate  means  to  effect  their  wicked  designs. 
They  have  failed  in  creating  a division  at  the  North,  in  getting  a 
recognition  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
their  next  attempt  will  be.  We  have  a united  north.  England  & 
France  will  remain  neutral.  And  more  than  all,  the  right  is  on  our 
side.  If  our  trust  is  in  the  Lord,  He  will  not  deceive  us : “Remem- 
ber not  against  us  our  former  iniquities:  let  thy  tender  mercies 
speedily  prevent  us;  for  we  are  brought  very  low.”  should  be  the 
sincere  prayer  of  our  hearts. 

We  shall  leave  Rockville  soon,  perhaps  next  week.  We  have 
been  here  nearly  three  months  and  have  had  a very  easy  time  this 
winter  . . . Our  bill  of  fare  shows  our  good  living:  we  have 
baked  beans,  doughnuts,  toast,  suet  puddings,  sausages  and  we 
have  sent  us  roast  beef  and  potatoes  all  cooked.  . . . 

Harpers  Ferry,  Va.,  Mar.  14,  1862 

You  have  probably  seen  by  the  papers  that  the  19  th  have  moved 
and  is  now  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Virginia.  We  received  orders  last 
Sunday  morning  to  be  ready  to  march  to  camp  at  noon.  We  heard 
nothing  further  untill  1 1 o’clock  Sunday  night  when  a despatch 
came  to  march  to  camp  immediately  and  [we]  were  obliged  to 
leave  without  taking  leave  of  our  friends.  We  arrived  in  camp,  af- 
ter a midnight  march  of  nine  miles,  in  rather  a muddy  condition. 
Col.  Hinks  was  to  join  the  brigade  as  soon  as  possible.  Monday, 
the  cooks  were  cooking  two  days  rations  of  meat.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing we  broke  up  our  camp,  marched  to  the  river  and  took  the  tow 
path  of  the  canal  up  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  brigade  started 
from  Poolesville  14  miles  ahead  of  us  the  day  before,  and  Col. 
Hinks  wishing  to  overtake  them  intended  to  make  a march  of  28 
miles  the  first  day.  This  distance  with  the  load  on  our  backs,  we 
thought  no  easy  task.  We  reached  Edward’s  ferry  soon  after  noon. 
We  there  found  Gen.  Dana  with  the  20th  Mass,  and  7 Mich,  regi- 
ments embarking  on  board  canal  boats  for  Harper’s  ferry.  It  took 
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three  boats  for  one  reg.  and  crowded  at  that,  but  better  we  thought 
than  marching. 

The  river  was  very  pleasant.  We  passed  Harrison’s  island  and 
Ball’s  bluff  just  before  dark  and  the  scenes  which  I there  witnessed 
last  fall  were  brought  very  forcibly  to  my  mind  and  whatever  I 
may  see  and  endure,  the  battle  of  Ball’s  bluff  will  never  be  effaced 
from  my  memory.16  One  reason  is,  I suppose,  it  was  the  first  sight 
of  the  enemy. 

When  night  came  the  enquiry  was,  where  we  should  sleep.  I 
thought  three  hundred  men  on  a small  canal  boat  would  not  allow 
room  enough  to  stretch  my  whole  length.  Each  man  had  just 
room  enough  to  sit  and  sleep  with  his  chin  on  his  knees.  We  ar- 
rived at  Harpers  ferry  at  7 o’clock  Wednesday  morning.  We  halted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah,  a mile  from  the  ferry  untill  noon 
when  we  took  up  our  line  of  march  for  Charlestown  8 miles  dis- 
tant. We  halted  near  the  town  on  the  spot  where  the  rebels  camp- 
ed last  week,  and  adjoining  the  field  in  which  John  Brown  was 
hung. 

Gen.  Banks  expected  to  attack  Winchester  the  next  day  and  we 
were  to  make  a forced  march  to  reinforce  him.  We  halted  to  rest 
expecting  to  leave  before  morning.  We  had  been  there  but  a short 
time  when  a courier  came  that  the  rebels  had  left  W.  and  there 
were  no  one  to  fight!  We  had  no  tents,  and  we  slept  in  the  open 
air.  As  I had  no  sleep  for  two  nights  I slept  very  soundly. 

Thursday  morning  an  order  came  to  Lieut  Boyd  to  go  to  Har- 
per’s ferry  where  Co.  A was  detailed  as  provost  guard.  Capt.  Mer- 
ritt went  to  Washington  Sunday  and  did  not  join  us  untill  last 
night.  We  reached  this  place  yesterday  soon  after  noon. 

Everything  here  seems  deserted  and  desolate.  The  rebels  have 
done  their  work  of  destruction  completely.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  the  people  nearly  all  left  and  destroyed  their  property 
as  they  have  done  in  other  places.  The  union  [people]  were  oblig- 
ed to  leave  and  the  secesh  destroyed  their  property.  Now  that  the 
federal  troops  are  here  the  people  are  coming  back.  The  place 

16.  The  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  on  October  20-21,  1861,  was  a costly  de- 
feat for  the  Union  forces  who  attacked  a strongly  fortified  bluff  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  upstream  from  Edward's  Ferry.  The  Union 
forces  were  pinned  down  on  Harrison’s  Island  in  the  Potomac  and  suffered 
heavy  casualties. 
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looks  as  [if]  the  people  had  moved  and  took  the  windows  and  the 
roofs  of  their  houses  with  them.  There  were  many  government 
buildings  here.  There  is  nothing  but  the  walls  now  standing.  The 
remains  of  the  arms  which  were  burnt  are  now  kicking  around 
the  street.  The  engine  house  in  which  John  Brown  made  his 
stand  is  now  used  as  a prison.  A number  of  rebel  officers  are  pris- 
oners in  the  building.  The  port  holes  through  which  Brown  and 
his  associates  fired  are  still  open  and  the  prisoners  peep  through 
them  at  the  passers  by. 

We  crossed  the  river  on  a pontoon  bridge.  The  railroad  bridge, 
a noble  structure  as  the  remains  show,  and  the  rails  on  this  side  of 
the  river  were  destroyed.  Workmen  are  at  work  on  the  bridge 
night  and  day.  The  telegraph  and  the  railroad  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted. Harper’s  Ferry  has  been  noted  for  its  beauty  and  what 
little  I am  able  [to]  judge  of  the  place,  I should  think  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  I ever  saw. 

I don’t  know  what  our  duties  will  be  but  they  will  be  harder 
than  at  Rockville.  We  are  quartered  in  a large  boarding  house. 
There  is  a fire  place  in  each  room  so  we  can  make  ourselves  quite 
comfortable  when  not  on  duty.  The  guard  which  we  relieved  were 
not  very  strict  in  their  duty  and  Capt.  Merritt  is  buisily  employed 
in  straightening  things. 

The  report  has  just  come  that  Banks  gained  a victory  a few 
miles  from  Winchester  but  do  not  know  how  true  it  is.17  But  be 
that  as  it  may  be  we  are  gaining  victory  after  victory.  The  war 
will  soon  be  over  unless  we  meet  with  reverses  which  will  pro- 
tract it.  . . . 

Washington,  Mar.  26,  1862 

. . . We  left  Harpers  ferry  Monday  morning  for  Sandy  Hook. 
We  waited  untill  midnight  when  we  took  the  cars  for  Washington. 
We  arr.  at  W.  yesterday  P.  M.  at  2 o’clock.  We  pitched  our  tents 
expecting  to  stop  here  a few  days,  but  to  night  we  received  orders 
to  leave  tomorrow  with  two  days  rations  in  our  haversacks  and 
one  uncooked. 

17.  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  commander  of  the  5th  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  occupied  Winchester  and  his  forces  beat  off  an  at- 
tack by  the  Confederate  General  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  but  was  later  forced 
to  retreat. 
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We  expect  to  go  on  an  expedition.18  You  will  not  get  this  untill 
next  week  as  the  mail  is  stopped  a few  days. 

I am  well  and  in  good  spirits.  You  will  not  hear  from  me  for 
some  time,  perhaps,  but  I will  write  you  the  first  opportunity. 
Yours  in  haste,  Gorham 

Camp  near  Harrisons  landing,  July  18,  1862 

I received  your  letter  last  night  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from 
home.  It  seems  you  had  not  got  my  letters  when  you  wrote  yours. 
I suppose  you  have  before  this.  I should  have  written  when  we 
first  arrived  here  but  it  was  not  convenient  for  me  to  write  and  I 
knew  that  you  were  aware  of  my  safety.  It  was  not  for  the  want 
of  paper  as  you  thought  although  I lost  all  I had  in  my  knapsacks. 

You  say  that  you  heard  I was  taken  prisoner,  wounded,  &c,  but 
Providence  has  preserved  me  from  all  harm  & sickness.  We  have, 
as  you  say,  Abbie,  witnessed  terrible  scenes,  scenes  that  I will  not 
attempt  to  describe.  You  heard  that  I was  hit  by  a ball  but  not 
much  hurt.  My  ball  proof  vest  saved  my  life,  so  the  surgeon  tells 
me.  The  shock  was  so  great  that  I staggered  to  the  ground.  We 
were  marching  at  the  time.  All  that  saw  me  supposed  I was  killed. 
After  examination  I found  that  I was  uninjured  and  proceded  to 
join  the  regt.  Just  then  I met  a wounded  man  borne  by  two.  They 
asked  me  to  help  carry  him  but  as  there  were  two  I refused.  But 
the  poor  fellow  begged  so  hard  that  I helped  carry  him  out  of  the 
way  of  the  bullets  which  flew  like  hail  stones  around  us,  and, 
after  supplying  the  wounded  with  water  from  my  canteen,  joined 
my  company.  You  cannot  imagine  how  surprised  the  men  were. 
They  would  not  have  been  more  so  if  I had  risen  from  the  grave. 
They  saw  me  fall,  hit  in  the  breast,  and  were  sure  that  I was 
killed. 

It  was  while  I was  absent  that  Jonathan  was  killed.  I was  gone 
perhaps  ten  minutes.  When  I came  back  he  was  lifeless.  Sergeant 

18.  This  expedition  was  an  attack  on  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  Confed- 
erate capital,  by  way  of  the  peninsula  between  the  estuaries  of  the  York 
and  James  Rivers,  known  as  the  Peninsula  Campaign.  After  a winter  of 
inaction,  President  Lincoln  gave  the  hesitant  General  McClellan  a direct 
order  to  move.  Despite  the  substantial  numerical  superiority  of  the  Union 
troops,  McClellan’s  inept  leadership  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  cam- 
paign and  a retreat  to  Harrison’s  Landing  on  the  James  River.  Some  of 
the  most  bitter  fighting  was  in  the  vicinity  of  White  Oak  Swamp  and  the 
Chickahominy  River  mentioned  in  the  next  letter. 
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Adams  saw  him  when  he  fell.  He  went  to  him,  called  his  name 
but  he  did  not  speak  after  he  was  hit.  His  pulse  beat  a few  times 
and  his  spirit  fled.  I hastily  took  the  things  from  his  pockets.  I 
sent  the  money  to  Mrs.  Hudson  by  Adams  express  and  a package 
by  mail.  I received  a letter  directed  to  my  care  from  Mrs.  Hudson. 
She  supposed  Mr.  H.  only  wounded  and  wished  me  to  write  the 
particulars  about  him,  but  she  has  learned  of  his  death  before 
this.  It  must  be  a heavy  blow  to  her  but  it  is  consolation  to  her 
to  know  that  he  is  better  off  now,  than  in  this  world  of  trouble 
and  sorrow. 

You  wish  to  know  about  George.  I suppose  his  folks  have  heard 
before  this  of  his  safety.  He  had  been  sick  for  a number  of  weeks 
before  we  left  Fair  Oaks.  He  and  a number  of  the  sick  left  the 
day  before  we  did  with  the  baggage  teams  and  when  Capt.  Merritt 
left  we  had  not  heard  from  them  but  he  is  with  us  now  and  is 
better. 

The  retreat  was  the  hardest  weeks  work  that  we  ever  did.  The 
excitement  kept  us  up  at  the  time  but  we  have  felt  the  hardships 
since  we  came  here.  I am  well.  On  the  march  I lost  five  lbs.  in 
weight.  Since  we  came  here  I have  lost  ten  lbs.  more,  making  fif- 
teen lbs.  of  flesh  loss  to  Uncle  Sam.  It’s  nothing  to  me  but  I am 
“picking  up”  quite  fast  now. 

We  have  very  hot  weather  at  present.  We  have  had  two  ter- 
riffic  thunder  storms  this  week.  This  locality  is  supposed  to  be 
much  healthier  than  the  White  oak  & Chickahomny  swamps.  I 
don’t  know  what  they  intend  to  do  with  the  army.  There  seems 
to  be  but  little  doing  now. 

There  seems  to  [be]  considerable  excitement  North  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  consequence  of  the  call  for  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  I see  by  the  papers  that  every  means  are  resorted  to,  to  pre- 
vent drafting.  I hope  they  will  raise  the  quota  without  drafting, 
but  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  volunteers  could  be  raised 
without  giving  so  large  a bounty  as  some  towns  are  giving.  Pa- 
triotism, a desire  to  have  this  wicked  rebellion  put  down,  crushed 
out,  should  bring  300,000  men  out  here  at  short  notice. 

When  do  you  think  we  shall  get  home  now?  I think  the  thanks- 
giving dinner  will  get  cold  before  we  eat  it  at  home.  We  have  been 
here  almost  a year  and  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  we  have  only  two  years  more  to  stay,  but  before  that  time  the 
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rebellion  or  the  government  will  be  played  out  if  the  federal  army 
is  not. 

The  ground  on  which  we  now  encamped  is  dry  and  sandy.  We 
have  a novel  way  of  making  up  our  bed.  Just  before  we  retire,  we 
dig  up  the  dirt  loose,  pick  of  the  rocks,  dig  a little  ditch  around 
our  bed  in  case  it  should  rain,  and  on  this  we  rest  our  weary  bones 
which  have  become  quite  sharp.  We  are  partily  supplied  with  the 
things  which  we  lost  but  have  not  our  tents  yet.  . . . 

Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13,  1862  [On  a torn  scrap  of  paper] 

I write  a few  lines  that  you  may  learn  of  my  safety  after  a 
severe  time  in  crossing  the  river.19  George  Kennett  is  safe.  Tell 
his  folks  that  he  is  well.  George  is  safe.  Gilman  Nichols  was  killed. 
You  will  see  the  particulars  in  the  papers.  I will  write  the  first  op- 
portunity. Charles  Bradley  is  safe.  In  haste,  Gorham 

Camp  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  Feb.  27,  1863 

...  We  have  not  got  the  box  yet  but  expect  it  in  a few  days. 
A man  was  sent  to  Washington  this  morning  for  them.  I wrote  to 
the  agent  at  W.  requesting  him  to  forward  it.  He  wrote  that  they 
could  not  forward  it  but  would  deliver  it  to  any  one  having  my  or- 
der. That  was  all  he  could  do.  . . . The  mud  is  quite  deep  and 
we  need  the  boots  now  if  ever.  I shall  not  depend  on  an  express 
company  for  boots  again. 

You  write  that  you  had  a mild  winter,  but  we  have  had  quite 
a winter  for  the  sunny  south.  It  commenced  snowing  last  Satur- 
day night  and  snowed  all  day  Sunday.  Upwards  of  a foot  fell  and 
then  cleared  off  cold  which  reminded  us  of  a northern  winter.  We 
have  had  a fine  sport  snowballing,  which,  if  not  as  dangerous  as  a 
battle  is  almost  as  exciting,  and,  as  in  battle,  the  officers  are  usual- 
ly picked  off.  The  snow  is  almost  gone  but  the  mud  is  left.  It  rain- 
ed all  day  yesterday. 

We  manage  to  keep  pretty  comfortable  when  in  camp.  We  have 
built  winter  quarters  by  building  up  the  sides  with  logs  and 

19.  On  November  10,  1862,  General  McClellan  was  replaced  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside.  Burn- 
side launched  an  attack  against  Lee  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  a battle 
that  cost  the  Union  forces  12,000  casualties  to  less  than  half  that  number 
for  the  Confederate  forces,  and  was  another  morale-shattering  defeat  for 
the  Union. 
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pitching  the  tent  over  the  top.  We  have  a fireplace  and  plenty  of 
wood  to  burn  by  chopping  it.  Wood  in  Falmouth  is  $20.00  per 
cord  and  flour  $25.00  per  bbl.  and  hard  to  get  at  that  price.  The 
people  here  have  a hard  time  of  it.  What  would  you  think,  Abbie, 
if  you  were  obliged  to  wear  shoes  which  the  soldiers  throw  away 
and  think  yourself  fortunate  if  you  could  find  an  old  blouse  in 
place  of  a shawl?  I think  you  would  cut  a droll  figure,  but  this 
is  true  of  young  ladies  in  Va.  who  were  once  in  good  circum- 
stances. You  ask  if  there  are  as  pretty  girls  here  as  in  Rockvill[e].  I 
have  not  seen  them  all  but  I have  not  seen  any  that  will  equal  the 
Rockvill[e]  girls  or  begin  to! 

We  are  encamped  a quarter  of  a mile  back  of  the  town.  We  do 
provost  duty  in  the  town  and  picket  the  river  in  front  of  the 
town  once  in  three  days.  This  with  our  duties  in  camp  keep  the 
men  pretty  well  employed.  We  are  encamped  under  a hill  and 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  a few  hundred  yds.  from  our  quarters  we 
have  a fine  view  of  rebeldom.  We  can  see  the  enemy  every  day 
throwing  up  breastworks,  marching  to  & fro  relieving  pickets  &c., 
&c.  They  had  great  rejoicing  ever  there  a few  days  since.  The  bells 
in  Fredericksburg  were  rung  at  intervals  during  the  day.  The 
troops  cheered  and  bands  played.  What  it  was  for  we  have  not 
learned. 

We  have  no  idea  of  our  future  destination.  We  are  to  have 
help  from  our  colored  brethren.  Capt  Chadwick  of  this  regt.  will 
take  command  of  a negro  regt.  If  the  darkies  will  fight,  let  them 
fight.  We  are  willing  they  should.  . . . 

Camp  Falmouth,  Va.,  March  28,  1863 

. . . Since  I commenced  this  letter  I have  been  interupted  by 
the  order  to  “fall  in.”  The  regiment  were  in  line  to  receive  testa- 
ments & tracts  distributed  by  an  agent  of  the  Christian  commis- 
sion. The  Commission  has  an  agency  in  Falmouth.  We  have 
preaching  on  the  sabbath  and  prayer  meetings  every  evening;  and 
religious  readings  of  all  kinds;  newspapers  & tracts  are  supplied. 
Rev.  Mr.  Seaver  who  formerly  preached  in  Georgetown,  Mass, 
was  in  camp  a short  time  since  with  religious  reading.  The 
men  are  eager  to  obtain  the  papers  and  tracts,  if  they  do  not  prof- 
it by  them.  The  meetings  are  very  good  and  I hope  they  may  be 
the  means  of  doing  much  good  among  the  soldiers. 
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Gen.  Howard  often  attends  meetings  and  usually  takes  part.  It 
is  so  unusual  for  a man  in  his  position  to  speak  in  behalf  of  reli- 
gion that  he  is  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.  Gen.  H. 
fills  pockets  with  tracts  and  every  one  he  hears  using  profane  lan- 
guage he  gives  a tract  on  swearing.20 

You  ask  when  you  may  expect  me  home  on  furlough;  you  may 
expect  me  home  one  year  from  next  August  if  my  life  is  spared. 
I have  made  application  for  a furlough  and  if  furloughs  had  been 
granted  fairly  my  turn  would  have  come  before  now,  but  I shall 
not  beg  for  one.  When  the  right  time  comes  I shall  come  home. 
Furloughs  are  granted  for  only  ten  days  which  will  hardly  pay  for 
coming  home.  I should  not  have  applied  for  one,  but  I was  offered 
one  when  my  turn  came  which  should  have  been  soon  after  Capt. 
Boyd  returned. 

There  is  nothing  new  respecting  our  army.  Gen.  Hooker  is  put- 
ting things  in  fighting  trim.21  There  are  many  rumors  as  to  where 
the  19th  is  going.  Some  have  it  that  we  are  going  north  doing 
provost  duty  or  guarding  some  railroad,  &c,  &c.  But  the  most 
probable  story  is,  that  we  are  going  with  the  army  towards  Rich- 
mond. We  shall  be  likely  to  be  as  near  the  front  as  they  can  get  us. 

I am  pleased  to  hear  that  there  is  some  religious  interest  in  the 
sabbath  school  and  that  some  have  indulged  hopes  in  Christ.  I 
hope  to  hear  of  more  soon.  I should  like  very  much  to  attend  one 
of  your  meetings.  You  wrote  that  you  are  shomaking.  Who  do  you 
work  for?  ... 

Camp  19th  Regt.  Mass.  Vols.,  Falmouth,  Va.,  June  12/63 

I received  your  letter  last  night.  It  was  the  first  letter  that  I 
have  received  since  I came  back.  A number  promised  to  write  me, 
and  I shall  think  they  have  forgotten  their  promise  if  they  don’t 
write  soon. 

We  have  not  moved  since  I last  wrote  although  we  have  been 
on  the  point  of  marching  a number  of  times.  A part  of  the  army 
has  been  moving  for  a week  past  but  so  quietly  that  we  know  no 
more  about  it  than  you  do. 

20.  This  was  typical  of  General  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  then  a divisional 
commander,  later  commander  of  the  eleventh  corps. 

21  General  Joseph  (“Fighting  Joe”)  Hooker  was  given  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  January  26,  1863,  replacing  General  Burn- 
side. 
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Last  friday  p.  m.  we  were  startled  by  heavy  & rapid  firing  just 
below  us.  The  lively  movements  of  the  enemy  opposite  our  camp 
showed  that  something  was  up.  Their  pickets  on  the  shore  were 
withdrawn,  the  rifle  pits  manned  and  their  batteries  put  in  posi- 
tion. As  the  camp  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  an  exposed  posi- 
tion we  stacked  our  arms  in  a ravine  out  of  the  enemy’s  range, 
leaving  our  tents  standing.  At  night  we  returned  and  were  order- 
ed to  pack  up  with  four  days  rations  and  march  the  next  morn- 
ing at  3 o'clock.  Before  morning  the  order  to  march  was  counter- 
manded and  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  as  a moments  notice.  Gen. 
Sedgwick  crossed  the  river  but  we  knew  nothing  of  it  untill  the 
next  day,  when  our  line  of  battle  and  skirmishes  were  distinctly 
seen. 

Sunday  the  teams  were  loaded  and  everything  packed  in  readi- 
ness to  move.  We  could  see  the  artillery  firing  below  and  expected 
to  cross  the  river  but  did  not  leave  camp.  Monday  there  was  some 
firing  on  the  left.  We  returned  our  hard  bread  and  pork  which 
had  been  issued  to  us  and  have  had  soft  bread  since.  Last  night 
we  received  marching  orders  to  be  ready  to  march  at  half  an 
hour’s  notice.  The  case  is  not  so  urgent  now  as  we  have  half  an 
hours  notice  instead  of  one  moment  as  before.  No  doubt  we  shall 
move  before  long.  Two  of  the  regts.  in  the  brigade  have  gone  to  the 
right  this  morning.  There  are  many  rumors  in  regard  to  the  army 
but  we  never  knew  so  little  of  the  movements  as  we  do  now. 

An  observation  is  made  in  the  baloon  when  the  weather  will 
permit.  This  morning  it  took  its  flights  as  usual,  but  it  had  not 
been  up  long  before  bang,  bang,  went  a dozen  cannon.  We  saw  the 
shells  burst  quite  near  it.  I don’t  know  whether  it  was  hit  or  not 
but  the  “Yankee  spy”  made  tracks  for  terra  firma  in  a hurry,  much 
faster  than  it  went  up  and  has  not  been  seen  since.  “Yankee  spy” 
is  the  name  the  rebels  give  to  the  baloon. 

There  is  a story  in  camp  which  is  hardly  worth  repeating — to 
the  effect  that  we  are  going  into  a fort  near  Washington.  Lieut. 
Col.  Wass  came  last  night.  He  has  tried  to  get  the  1 9th  there  but 
I do  not  expect  we  shall  go.  We  should  hardly  know  how  to  be- 
have if  not  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 

The  weather  has  been  warm  and  pleasant  everyday  since  I came 
from  home.  I am  acting  orderly.  Sergt.  S.  S.  Robinson  is  promoted. 
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I should  liked  very  much  to  have  attended  the  convention  in 
N.  P.  A man  in  our  co.  from  Lynn  often  speaks  of  Dr.  Nye  as 
one  of  the  best  men  he  ever  saw.  Dr.  N.  was  his  family  physician. 
We  have  no  preaching  here  but  prayer  meetings  are  held  in  a 
grave  yard  4 evening  in  the  week.  Yours  in  haste,  Gorham 

Sergeant  Gorham  Coffin  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg . 
According  to  family  tradition  he  was  decapitated  by  a cannon 
ball.  The  official  records  give  his  age  as  twenty-six,  and  the  date 
of  his  death  as  July  3,  18 63. 22 

22.  Record  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  1861-1865  (Boston,  1870), 
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Noble  Magyar!  Illustrious  Kossuth!  We  greet  you  from  the 
New  World.  Welcome  to  the  land  of  free  speech  and  action. 
Welcome  to  the  American  republic,  which  demonstrates 
successfully  to  the  world  man’s  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. Thrice  welcome  to  our  infant  country,  the  hope  and 
trust  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  every  nation  and  clime.1 

With  these  melodious  phrases  ringing  in  his  ear  the  Hungarian 
revolutionary  leader  Louis  Kossuth  was  greeted  on  his  arrival  at 
New  York  in  December,  1851,  in  search  of  American  assistance 
for  his  abortive  revolution.  The  fact  that  the  aid  for  which  he 
sought  was  not  forth-coming  did  not  dim  the  enthusiasm  or  sin- 
cerity with  which  this  colorful  leader  was  welcomed. 

In  January  of  1886  the  mine  operators  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  faced  with  a strike  by  Hungarian  and  other  Slavic 
miners,  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  protest  by  threatening  to 
evict  the  workers  from  their  company  houses  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  Failing  in  this  measure,  the  operators  next  tried  a general 
lockout,  which  was  similarly  unsuccessful.  Though  the  Hun- 
garians won  a small  concession,  Pittsburgh  industrialists  casti- 
gated the  “furious  Huns”  for  their  lack  of  sympathy  with  Ameri- 
can institutions  as  evidenced  by  their  insistence  on  striking  for 
improved  working  and  wage  conditions. 

In  November,  1956,  President  Eisenhower  greeted  the  first  of 
several  planeloads  of  Hungarian  refugees  in  words  which  reflected 
the  entire  nation’s  sentiments  of  welcome  and  sympathy  to  these 
men  and  women  whose  lives  have  been  so  violently  torn  apart  by 

1.  Quoted  in  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  A Diplomatic  History  of  the  American 
People,  4th  ed.  (New  York,  1950),  p.  286. 
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their  struggle  for  freedom.  That  the  United  States  should  open 
its  doors  to  these  victims  of  totalitarianism  does  not  seem  the 
least  bit  surprising  to  most  Americans.  And  yet  the  gantlet  through 
which  American  attitudes  toward  immigrants  has  run  in  the 
century  since  Louis  Kossuth’s  tumultuous  welcome  in  1851  is  one 
which  has  been  little  known  to  Americans  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

When  President  Calvin  Coolidge  in  May,  1924,  signed  the 
Johnson-Reed  Immigration  Bill,  he  approved  the  termination  of  a 
policy  which  had  been  a fundamental  principle  in  the  develop- 
ment of  North  America  since  its  first  settlement.  No  one  has  bet- 
ter expressed  the  spirit  of  this  policy  than  the  poetress  Emma  Laz- 
arus in  the  fines  which  are  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty : 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore, 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed,  to  me: 

I lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door.2 

The  importance  of  these  tired  and  poor,  their  contributions  to 
the  growth  of  the  country  in  which  they  chose  to  five,  is  a story 
which  until  recent  years  has  gone  untold  by  the  nation’s  histori- 
ans— this  despite  the  fact  that  in  1940  more  than  one  out  of  every 
four  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  was  either  foreign-born  or 
the  child  of  at  least  one  foreign-born  parent.  In  all,  since  records 
were  first  kept  in  1820,  nearly  forty  million  people  have  taken 
part  in  what  has  been  the  greatest  movement  of  mankind  in  all 
history.  To  be  sure,  numerous  accounts  of  particular  national 
groups  in  the  United  States  had  appeared  by  the  end  of  the  first 
World  War,  accompanied  by  not  a few  books  arguing  the  social, 
economic  and  political  evils  of  unrestricted  immigration.  It  re- 
mained for  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Sr.,  of  Harvard  University,  in  a 
provocative  essay  appearing  in  his  New  Viewpoints  in  American 
History  (1922),  to  point  the  way  toward  the  study  of  immigra- 
tion as  a means  of  increasing  our  understanding  of  American  his- 
tory. He  accomplished  this  not  only  through  his  essay,  but  more 
importantly,  by  inspiring  many  of  his  graduate  students  to  the 

2.  From  Emma  Lazarus,  The  New  Colossus. 
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study  of  the  immigrant  in  American  history.  Two  of  these  schol- 
ars in  particular  have  made  invaluable  contributions  to  this  field — 
the  late  Marcus  L.  Hansen,  and  Oscar  Handlin,  the  present 
chairman  of  Harvard’s  Department  of  History. 

Research  and  writing  in  the  field  of  immigrant  history  has  gen- 
erally fallen  into  three  kinds  of  approaches,  frequently  overlapping 
in  their  subject-matter.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  study  of  im- 
migration as  a whole,  its  affect  on  the  United  States  during  various 
periods,  and  its  meaning  to  the  immigrants  themselves,  without 
distinction  between  particular  national  groups.  Secondly,  there 
have  been  investigations  in  depth  of  various  separate  groups  of 
immigrants — the  Irish,  the  Norwegians,  the  Slavs,  for  example. 
Finally,  recent  scholars  have  noted  the  importance  of  examining 
the  reaction  of  native  Americans  to  these  new  arrivals. 

Dean  Wittke’s  study  of  the  Irish  in  America  is  of  special  con- 
cern to  readers  interested  in  the  development  of  New  England 
during  the  last  century.  In  the  one  hundred  years  between  1820 
and  1920  over  four  and  one-half  million  Irish  came  to  America, 
the  majority  of  whom  settled  in  the  four  states  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  The  fifteen  years  from 
1841  to  1855 — years  of  famine  in  the  Emerald  Isle — saw  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  make  the  trip  from  the  old  society  to 
the  new.  That  so  many  of  these  immigrants  came  to  New  England 
was  dictated  largely  by  the  fact  that  the  ships  which  carried  them 
across  were  Canadian  timber  vessels  returning  to  their  Maritime 
ports. 

Wittke  is  at  his  best  when  pointing  out  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  Irish  immigrants  fitted  easily  into  the  American  scene. 
Their  economic  role  was  clear  for  at  least  a generation;  their  flair 
for  organization  not  only  enabled  them  to  find  a place  in  American 
politics,  but  in  labor  and  social  organizations  as  well.  One  factor 
especially  worked  in  the  Irish  immigrant’s  favor — English  was 
his  native  language.  These  advantages,  however,  were  far  out- 
weighed by  the  one  aspect  about  the  Irish — his  Church — which 
singled  him  out  for  widespread  discrimination  and  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  native  Americans.  Although  Wittke  does  a thorough 
job  of  describing  the  various  abuses  and  indignities  to  which  the 
Irish  were  subjected  for  their  Catholicism  in  the  early,  Know- 
Nothing  days  before  the  Civil  War,  he  devotes  very  little  space 
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to  the  continuing  prejudice  which  has  hounded  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic, at  times  with  fierce  intensity,  ever  since. 

The  unique  contributions  of  the  Irish  to  American  society  have 
been  skillfully  accounted  for  by  the  author.  In  addition  to  the 
well-known  importance  of  Irish  labor  to  the  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can transportation  systems  and  industry  in  general,  Wittke  points 
out  such  other  factors  as  their  role  in  journalism,  labor  organiza- 
tion and  some  of  the  pioneering  industries  of  the  west,  such  as 
mining,  railroading  and  oil.  In  the  field  of  arts  and  letters  the 
Irish  continue  to  make  their  mark,  as  well  as  on  stage  and  in  other 
areas  of  public  life.  As  the  dominant  Catholic  group  in  America, 
the  Irish  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  evolution  of  an 
American  Catholicism  which  has  successfully  reconciled  the  in- 
terests of  and  responsibilities  to  Church  and  state. 

No  reputable  scholar,  and  Dean  Wittke  least  among  them, 
would  contend  that  the  Irish  contribution  to  American  life  has 
been  an  unmixed  blessing.  But  the  story  of  the  Irish  in  America 
has  been  of  more  than  passing  importance,  and  author  Wittke 
does  full  credit  to  their  role  in  the  building  of  a modern  nation 
out  of  the  provincial  society  which  was  the  United  States  before 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Where  Wittke  underplays  the  reaction  of  native  Americans  to 
the  arrival  and  assimilation  of  the  immigrant  into  the  New  World, 
two  books  recently  published  take  this  as  their  major  theme.  One 
examines  in  depth  the  change  in  New  England  thought  toward 
America’s  traditional  policy  of  open  immigration.  This  work,  An- 
cestors and  Immigrants,  by  Barbara  Miller  Solomon,  is  a develop- 
ment of  her  doctorial  thesis  written  at  Radcliffe  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Oscar  Handlin.  The  other  is  Strangers  in  the 
hand,  by  John  Higham,  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  Rutgers 
University,  a broad  study  of  nativism  in  America  from  i860  to 
the  restriction  of  immigration  in  1924. 

Mrs.  Solomon  has  undertaken  a most  difficult  task:  an  attempt 
to  understand  why  those  remarkable  New  Englanders,  the  Boston 
Brahmins,  generally  so  conscientiously  the  guardians  of  their  heri- 
tage, should  in  a brief  generation  forsake  a principle  which  had 
been  established  and  maintained  by  their  forebears  since  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Here  is  a study  of  the  evolution  of 
an  idea  from  its  faint  beginnings  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  to  its  final  triumph  in  the  minds  of  New  England’s  in- 
tellectual and  social  leaders  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  From  Emerson’s  emphatic  statement  that  young  America 
would  grow  strong  and  unique  out  of  the  brawn  and  brain  of  the 
Old  World  to  Joseph  Lee’s  surprise  that  any  decent  citizens  at 
all  emerged  from  the  “human  rubbish”  he  saw  about  him  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  is  a long  journey  in  the  history  of  ideas.  In 
the  1850’s  when  most  of  Massachusetts  fell  prey  to  the  peculiar 
nativistic  anti-Catholic  movement  led  by  the  “Know-Nothings,” 
the  Brahmins  were  genuinely  shocked  at  this  means  of  venting 
opposition  to  an  unwelcome  group  of  immigrants — in  this  case 
Irish  Catholics.  In  point  of  fact,  not  even  the  Know-Nothing 
leaders  at  this  time  advocated  restriction  of  immigration,  and 
Brahmin  leaders  such  as  Channing,  Parker  and  Emerson  had  a 
faith  in  mankind  and  in  America’s  future  which  was  not  limited 
along  lines  of  national  origin  or  religious  affiliation. 

This  belief  in  the  ability  of  America  to  absorb  a increasing  num- 
ber of  immigrants  was  not  so  readily  accepted  by  the  sons  of 
Emerson’s  generation.  So  it  was  that  Charles  Francis  Adams  Jr., 
along  with  brothers  Henry  and  Brooks,  gradually  fell  into  an  anti- 
Irish,  anti-Semitic  explanation  for  the  changes  which  they  saw 
all  about  them.  In  order  to  protect  their  way  of  life  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  define  in  clearly  recognizable  terms  just  what  it 
was  they  considered  to  be  the  truly  American  institutions  of  their 
society  and  body  politic.  In  pusuit  of  this  definition,  native  New 
Englanders  such  as  Henry  Adams,  John  Fiske,  and  Herbert  B. 
Adams  turned  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  especially  Teuton- 
ic origins  of  such  clearly  democratic  institutions  as  the  New  Eng- 
land town-meeting.  Perhaps  the  most  succinct  expression  of  this 
historical  expedition  appeared  in  Herbert  B.  Adams’  monograph 
entitled  “The  Germanic  Origin  of  New  England  Towns,”  which 
purported  to  show  that  there  was  a direct  line  of  descent  from 
Teutonic  communes,  through  English  parishes  and  towns,  to 
the  present  Massachusetts  town — the  epitome  of  democracy. 

Not  all  the  scholars  and  intellectual  leaders  of  New  England 
accepted  the  argument  of  these  Teutonists,  however,  for  not  all 
of  them  had  lost  their  faith  in  the  ability  of  American  life  to  as- 
similate the  recent  arrivals.  The  melting-pot  theory,  in  which  they 
still  believed,  was  first  pronounced  by  the  French-born  traveler  and 
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observer,  Hector  St.  Jean  de  Crevecoer  in  1782,  as  he  attempted 
to  explain  how  such  an  admixture  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
French,  Dutch,  Germans  and  Swedes  which  he  found  in  the  late 
English  colonies  could  possibly  become  one  nationality — Ameri- 
can. 

He  is  an  American,  who,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  ancient 
prejudices  and  manners,  receives  new  ones  from  the  new 
mode  of  life  he  has  embraced,  the  new  government  he  obeys, 
and  the  new  rank  he  holds.  He  becomes  an  American  by 
being  received  in  the  broad  lap  of  our  great  alma  mater. 
Here  individuals  of  all  nations  are  melted  into  a new  race 
of  men,  whose  labors  and  posterity  will  one  day  cause  great 
changes  in  the  world.3 

But  to  many  Bostonians  the  end  of  some  sort  of  era  had  clearly 
come  when  Mayor  O’Brien  ordered  the  Public  Library  closed  in 
honor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  1892.  By  that  year  more  and  more 
of  the  Brahmin  leaders  had  slid  from  formerly  staunch  positions 
supporting  the  continuation  of  the  traditional  open  immigration 
policy.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  perhaps  most  clearly  of  all  symbolized 
the  change  which  took  place  in  the  90’s.  In  1882  he  had  spoken 
in  happy  anticipation  of  the  years  ahead  which  would  bring  more 
immigrants  to  America  like  the  700,000  who  had  arrived  in 
1881 — “the  best  elements,  both  mentally  and  physically,  of  the 
laboring  population  of  Europe.”  Lodge’s  enthusiasm  did  not  last 
long,  however.  Already  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
approach  to  the  interpretation  of  American  history  in  Henry 
Adams’  graduate  seminar  at  Harvard.  In  a Senate  speech  in  1896 
supporting  his  bill  requiring  a literacy  test  for  immigrants  Lodge 
made  the  final  break  with  his  Emersonian  heritage  by  expressing 
a deep-rooted  fear  that  the  moral  quality  of  the  American  race 
was  in  danger  of  deterioration  from  mixture  with  a lower  race. 
Certain  it  is  that  Lodge  was  acting  on  the  highest  of  motives,  un- 
aware that  the  solution  he  offered  in  protection  of  the  American 
way  of  life  was  more  dangerous  to  that  way  of  fife  than  immigra- 
tion itself  could  possibly  be. 

In  New  England  the  fight  for  restriction  largely  centered 
around  the  efforts  of  an  organization  founded  by  three  members 

3.  Quoted  in  Oscar  Handlin,  ed.,  This  Was  America  (Cambridge, 
1949).  P*  39- 
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of  Harvard’s  class  of  1889 — Charles  Warren,  Robert  DeC.  Ward, 
and  Prescott  F.  Hall.  The  balance  of  Barbara  Solomon’s  book 
traces  the  growth  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League,  from  its 
foundation  in  1894  t0  1912,  when  its  central  theme — restriction 
of  immigration — had  been  accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Brahmins  and  other  intellectuals  of  New  England.  That  not  all 
of  Boston’s  leading  families  concurred  in  this  position  is  carefully 
noted  by  the  author. 

Mrs.  Solomon  utilizes  the  voluminous  League  records  in  Hough- 
ton and  Widener  Libraries  at  Harvard,  supplemented  by  a wealth 
of  material  drawn  from  private  correspondence,  public  records  and 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  many  published  memoirs  and  writings 
of  the  individuals  concerned.  The  result  is  a clearly  honest,  dis- 
passionate account  of  an  organization  and  its  members  as  they 
worked  toward  a goal  which  was  considered  by  them  to  be  the 
only  solution  to  a threat  they  so  deeply  feared.  One  wishes  that 
the  author  in  telling  her  story  had  more  fully  shown  the  relation 
between  the  New  England-spawned  Immigration  Restriction 
League  and  nation-wide  efforts  toward  the  same  end.  As  it  is,  one 
has  the  impression  that  this  group  of  Brahmins  was  instrumental 
in  changing  the  entire  climate  of  national  opinion  toward  immi- 
gration and  its  restriction. 

Such  is  far  from  the  case,  however,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  other  book  concerned  with  nativism  in  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  America,  John  Higham’s  Strangers  in  the  Land. 
This  work  examines  the  broad  range  of  American  thought  and 
action  in  relation  to  the  immigrants  who  came  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  from  i860  to  1925.  The  author  has  scored  a signal  suc- 
cess in  his  purpose  of  disclosing  the  tell-tale  evidences  of  nativism 
on  all  levels  of  society  during  the  various  periods  in  which  it  rises 
to  the  surface  of  American  public  opinion. 

Opposition  to  unlimited  immigration  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
began  to  take  several  standard  forms.  The  most  common  economic 
argument — that  the  new  arrivals  either  became  unemployed  dregs 
on  society  or  took  jobs  away  from  native  workers — was  rather 
easily  refuted  by  the  figures.  The  fact  that  increase  in  population 
meant  an  increase  in  jobs  was  totally  ignored  by  those  who  claimed 
that  immigration  was  an  economic  evil.  In  the  twenty  years  from 
1890  to  1910,  when  nearly  one-third  of  all  those  who  have  immi- 
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grated  to  the  United  States  since  1820  arrived,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country  rose  from  approximately  sixty-three  million  to 
nearly  ninety-two  million.  The  number  of  people  gainfully  em- 
ployed during  this  same  period  rose  from  thirty-six  percent,  of  the 
population  in  1890  to  forty-one  percent,  in  1910.  On  a wider 
scale,  in  the  seventy-year  period  from  1870  through  1930  over 
thirty  million  immigrants  were  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
During  this  time,  while  the  total  population  increased  by  two  hun- 
dred percent.,  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  inhabitants  in- 
creased by  three  hundred  percent.  The  fallacy  of  the  economic 
argument  was  recognized  by  industrial  leaders,  who  were  con- 
sistent supporters  of  a free  immigration  policy,  except  during 
some  of  the  more  violently  contested  strikes,  when  they  were  con- 
vinced that  immigrant  laborers  were  being  un-American. 

The  failure  of  the  economic  argument  to  convince  any  great 
number  of  natives  that  restriction  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  meant  that  those  who  advocated  this  policy  needed 
some  other,  more  appealing  line  of  approach,  to  gain  mass  support 
for  the  ultimate  legislation  which  they  hoped  would  bar  the  door 
to  further  immigration.  If  the  economic  argument  failed,  the 
social  did  not.  In  a variety  of  ways  the  restrictionist  was  able  to 
arouse  in  the  native  white  the  desired  response  by  any  one  of  sev- 
eral approaches.  There  was  the  argument,  for  instance,  that  these 
new  immigrants  from  the  southern  and  eastern  sections  of  Europe 
were  innately  lawless.  Since  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  was  an  essential  requirement  of  “Americanism,”  this  meant 
that  these  immigrants  could  not  assimilate  to  the  American  way 
of  life.  This  argument,  of  course,  denied  a fact  well-known  to  the 
nineteenth-century  world,  that  Americans — particularly  the  fron- 
tier variety — had  been  notoriously  lawless  themselves.  One  ex- 
traordinary example  of  this  immigrant-criminal  stereotype  appear- 
ed in  1926,  in  a book  called  The  Melting-Pot  Mistake,  written  by 
the  sociologist  Henry  P.  Fairchild  to  justify  the  restriction  of  im- 
migration. He  first  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  bootleggers  of  the 
time  were  of  foreign  birth,  though  admitting  that  most  of  their 
patrons  were  native  Americans.  Then  without  the  slightest  blush 
Fairchild  was  able  to  go  on  to  state  that  . . . one  of  the  features 
of  the  American  nationality  in  its  immediate  phase  is  a nice  dis- 
tinction between  patronizing  a bootlegger  and  being  a bootlegger. 
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If  there  were  not  abundant  Non-Americans  who  were  quite  will- 
ing to  be  bootleggers,  the  trade  would  almost  certainly  fall  off 
markedly/’4 

To  the  restrictionists  another  proof  that  these  new  immigrants 
could  not  assimilate  into  American  society  lay  in  the  observation 
that  they  led  impoverished  lives  in  squalid  slums,  deliberately  re- 
fusing to  move  outside  their  own  ethnic  group  into  society  as  a 
whole.  By  marrying  almost  exclusively  within  their  group,  the 
children  of  these  immigrants  perpetuated  the  clannish  in-group 
which  characterized  the  un assimilated  immigrant,  so  ran  the 
argument.  In  order  to  make  these  observations  the  Brahmin  had 
somehow  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  America  poverty  has  never 
been  a respector  of  national  origins  and  that  many  areas  of  the 
“native”  south  and  west  were  every  bit  as  “slummy”  as  New  York’s 
East  Side.  And  to  accuse  the  immigrant  of  being  un-American  for 
refusing  to  assimilate  with  society  as  a whole  disregarded  the  fact 
that  the  denizens  of  Beacon  Hill  and  Park  Avenue  by  their  resi- 
dence and  marriage  habits  were  doing  far  more  to  segregate  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  America  than  the  immigrants  could  ever 
hope  to. 

Higham  traces  with  bold  lines  the  steps  through  which  nativist 
thought  proceeded  in  its  march  from  hazy  anti-Catholic  origins 
in  the  middle  of  the  century  to  its  ultimate  merger  with  new  con- 
cepts of  race  and  eugenics  which  were  being  developed  by  social 
scientists  and  others  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
We  have  already  seen  the  beginnings  of  this  racist  thought  in  the 
attempts  by  the  Adams  brothers  and  their  colleagues  to  establish 
the  fact  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  origins  for  all  that  was 
good  and  sacred  in  American  society.  The  trouble  with  the  recent 
immigrant  was  simply  that  he  refused  to  become  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  true  American  stereotype.  The  complete  failure  of  these 
scientists  even  to  come  close  to  agreeing  to  what  the  “true  Ameri- 
can” was  disconcerted  them  not  one  bit.  When  after  exhaustive 
search  a group  discovered  a town  twelve  miles  east  of  Cleveland 
in  which  English  was  spoken  with  the  “ideal”  American  accent, 
they  had  to  admit  that  this  accent  was  unknown  anywhere  else 
in  the  United  States.  To  accept  the  wide  range  of  differences  in 

4.  Quoted  in  Benjamin  M.  Ziegler,  ed.,  Immigration:  An  American  Di- 
lemma (Boston,  1953),  p.  23. 
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pronunciation  which  exists  between  a Georgian,  a down-easter  and 
a Hoosier,  while  singling  out  the  accent  of  the  Italian  or  the 
Polish  Jew  as  un-American,  is  a patently  unscientific  procedure. 
If  natives  found  it  hard  to  discover  an  American  type,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  foreign-born  had  a more  difficult  time.  Thus 
some  Slavic  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  hopeful  of  speeding  their 
assimilation,  changed  their  names  to  the  most  American  they  could 
find  around  them:  Kelly  and  O’Brien.  That  the  problem  of  Ameri- 
canization was  not  so  difficult  as  natives  imagined  is  indicated  by 
this  story  told  by  Mr.  Higham:  A Bohemian  woman  who,  when 
visited  during  World  War  I by  several  well-meaning  ladies  to  en- 
courage her  family  to  Americanize,  asked  them  to  come  back  the 
following  week,  since  she  was  the  only  one  at  home.  Her  sons  were 
in  the  army,  her  husband  was  working  in  a munitions  factory, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  was  out  selling  Liberty  bonds. 

Despite  much  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  racists  were  con- 
vinced that  the  American  melting-pot  was  no  longer  melting  down 
the  growing  lump  of  immigrants,  especially  those  of  southern  and 
eastern  European  origin.  To  the  supporters  of  this  new  theory  a 
ready  explanation  was  at  hand.  Taking  advantage  of  the  firmly- 
established  American  prejudices  against  Negroes,  Orientals  and 
Indians,  these  men,  led  by  such  as  Charles  B.  Davenport,  William 
Z.  Ripley  and  Madison  Grant,  argued  that  what  had  formerly 
been  regarded  as  one  white  race  in  reality  consisted  of  several 
races,  each  clearly  distinct  from  the  others,  the  Nordic  being  su- 
perior to  both  Alpine  and  Mediterranean  types.  Grant  was  par- 
ticularly vociferous  in  his  belief  that  a mixture  of  Nordic  with 
either  of  the  inferior  varities  inevitably  resulted  in  triumph  for 
the  lower.  In  the  process  of  defending  his  thesis  Grant  found  it 
necessary  to  rap  not  only  ordinary  American  democracy  but  Chris- 
tianity as  well,  since  he  felt  these  concepts  favored  the  perpetua- 
tion of  weak  elements  in  society. 

Even  greater  intellectual  stumbling-blocks  stood  in  the  path 
of  the  racists,  however.  After  many  years  of  trumpeting  the  su- 
periority of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  strains  in  American 
life  and  institutions,  they  suddenly  awoke  to  find  the  nation  which 
embodied  the  latter  of  these  blood-lines  was  waging  war  against 
the  centuries-old  representative  of  the  former.  Long  before  Ameri- 
ca’s entry  into  the  first  World  War  the  racists  found  themselves 
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performing  several  intellectual  flip-flops — Madison  Grant,  for  in- 
stance, hastily  issuing  a second  edition  of  his  Passing  of  the  Great 
Race  in  which  references  to  the  Teutonic  origins  of  early  Ameri- 
can settlers  were  carefully  deleted.  A wave  of  anti-German  senti- 
ment saw  the  renaming  of  German  measles  as  “victory”  measles, 
threatened  the  performance  of  the  music  of  Wagner  and  Beethov- 
en, and  in  some  cases  prohibited  the  teaching  of  German  in  the 
schools.  Ridiculous  standards  of  determining  loyalty  were  urged 
upon  self-styled  guardians  of  the  home  front,  while  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, frustrated  in  his  hope  of  leading  the  nation  into  war,  ad- 
vised the  shooting  or  hanging  of  any  German  who  showed  himself 
less  than  wildly  in  favor  of  the  war  against  his  former  homeland. 

How  these  war-time  emotions  were  nurtured  through  the  years 
immediately  following  Armistice,  how  restrictionists  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Red  Scare  and  the  nation’s  general  disil- 
lusionment following  “the  war  for  democracy”  are  all  aspects  of 
the  story  particularly  well  told  by  Higham.  The  final  adoption  of 
the  Immigrant  Restriction  Act  in  1924  and  the  establishment  of 
the  present-day  quota  system  based  on  national  origins  come  al- 
most as  an  anti-climax  in  the  long  journey  through  three-quarters 
of  a century  of  American  thought  and  action.  Higham’s  analysis  of 
nativism  is  thoroughly  convincing,  as  is  his  explanation  of  the 
periodic  rise  and  fall  of  this  aspect  of  American  public  opinion. 

His  study,  however,  has  left  one  major  question  troubling  the 
mind  of  the  present  reviewer — who  are  the  nativists?  If  he  means 
to  confine  his  definition  to  native  Americans  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
only,  it  is  not  evident  in  his  introduction  or  early  chapters.  To  do 
so  would  have  invalidated  several  important  examples  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice  by  mixed  groups  such  as  some  of  the  labor  unions 
and  veterans’  organizations.  The  ability  of  non-Anglo-Saxons  to 
become  ardent  nativists  finds  its  clearest  illustration  in  the  fact 
that  the  noisiest  of  mid-twentieth  century  nativists  bear  such 
names  as  Joseph  McCarthy,  Roy  Cohn  and  Patrick  McCarran.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Higham  does  not  mean  to  restrict  his  meaning 
of  the  term  nativist  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  group,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  he  is  right  not  to  do  so,  he  provides  us  with 
no  alternative  definition.  To  ask  these  questions  is  to  ask,  in  an- 
other way,  when  is  it  that  an  immigrant  family  becomes  native? 
It  is  clearly  and  properly  not  Higham’s  purpose  to  answer  this 
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question  on  its  broadest  level,  but  surely  he  must  have  asked  it 
of  himself  in  determining  the  scope  of  his  present  work.  His  an- 
swer and  the  steps  he  took  to  reach  it  would  have  been  a welcome 
addition  to  this  book. 

The  field  of  immigrant  history  has  been  immeasurably  enhanced 
by  the  contributions  of  these  three  scholars.  Their  books  join  the 
growing  list  of  competent  studies  of  which  the  following  is  but 
a select  bibliography.  This  fist  has  been  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions: I)  general  works;  II)  works  concerning  particular  immi- 
grant groups,  and  III)  works  studying  the  reaction  of  Americans 
to  immigration. 

I.  The  outstanding  book  dealing  with  the  immigrant  in  Ameri- 
can history  is  Oscar  Handling  Pulitzer-Prize-winning  The  Up- 
rooted (Boston,  1951).  Another  Pulitzer  winner  in  this  field  is 
Marcus  L.  Hansen’s  The  Atlantic  Migration , 1607-1860  (Cam- 
bridge, 1940),  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  ‘old  immigration/' 
Hansen  was  also  the  author  of  an  important  group  of  essays  com- 
piled around  the  title  The  Immigrant  in  American  History 
(Cambridge,  1941).  Carl  Wittke  in  We  Who  Built  America 
(New  York,  1939)  covers  the  whole  period  of  immigration  to 
America  but  tends  to  emphasize  the  earlier  period.  Oscar  Handlin 
gives  full  attention  to  the  effect  of  immigration  on  modern  Amer- 
ica in  his  The  American  People  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Cam- 
bridge, 1954).  For  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  how 
various  American  historians,  scholars  and  essayists  have  approach- 
ed the  problem  of  immigration  there  are  two  important  works 
available:  Edward  N.  Saveth,  American  Historians  and  European 
Immigrants,  1875-1925  (New  York,  1948)  and  Benjamin  M. 
Ziegler,  ed.,  Immigration:  An  American  Dilemma  (Boston, 

1953)- 

II.  Studies  of  particular  immigrant  groups  which  would  be  of 
special  interest  to  New  Englanders  are  headed  by  Oscar  Hand- 
ling Boston's  Immigrants,  1790-1865:  a Study  in  Acculturation 
(Cambridge,  1941),  which  by  the  period  it  covers  is  limited  al- 
most entirely  to  an  analysis  of  Irish  immigrant  life  in  Boston  and 
their  struggle  to  assimilate  themselves  into  the  American  scene. 
Robert  H.  Lord’s  History  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  . . . 
1604-1943  (New  York,  1944),  also  covers  much  Irish-American 
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history  but  from  a rather  different  approach.  Marcus  L.  Hansen 
wrote  the  only  valuable  work  in  English  concerned  with  the  Cana- 
dian element  in  America  in  his  The  Mingling  of  the  Canadian  and 
American  Peoples  (New  Haven,  1940).  Since  no  recent  study  of 
the  Italian  in  America  has  been  completed,  Eliot  Lord,  et  ah , The 
Italian  in  America  (1905)  remains  the  most  important  book  cov- 
ering this  group.  Emily  G.  Balch’s  Oar  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens 
(New  York,  1910)  is  a classic  in  the  field,  while  some  of  the 
other  southern  and  eastern  European  groups  are  covered  in  Peter 
Wiernik’s  Jews  in  America  (1931)  and  Thomas  Burgess’s  Greeks 
in  America  (1913).  Finally,  for  English  arriving  after  1790  see 
Rowland  T.  Berthoff,  British  Immigrants  in  Industrial  America 
(Cambridge,  1953). 

III.  In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  study  of  nativism  by  John 
Higham  and  the  monograph  by  Mrs.  Solomon,  both  reviewed 
above,  there  are  three  important  studies  of  American  reaction  to 
the  immigrant.  William  S.  Bernard,  ed.  American  Immigration 
Policy  (New  York,  1950).  traces  the  regulations,  laws  and  other 
official  manifestations  of  American  attitude  toward  immigration 
in  addition  to  including  numerous  contributions  concerning  the 
effect  of  this  immigration  upon  various  aspects  of  the  American 
scene.  Richard  Hofstadter’s  study  Social  Darwinism  in  American 
Thought , 1860-1915  (Philadelphia,  1944)  brings  additional  in- 
sight to  the  problem  of  understanding  the  origins  of  racist  thought 
in  America.  Oscar  Handling  Danger  in  Discord:  Origins  of  Anti- 
Semitism  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1948)  examines  the 
reaction  to  one  particular  group  of  immigrants.  Perhaps  the  best 
means  of  understanding  the  attitudes  of  the  nativists  and  restric- 
tionists  is  to  read  from  their  own  works.  Two  of  the  better-known 
of  these  are:  Madison  Grant’s  The  Passing  of  the  Great  Race  . . . 
(New  York,  1916)  and  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  The  Melting-Pot 
Mistake  (Boston,  1926). 

The  latest  contribution  in  the  study  of  immigration  and  Ameri- 
can society  is  Oscar  Handlin’s  group  of  provocative  essays,  pub- 
lished too  late  to  be  reviewed  in  this  article,  entitled  Race  and 
. Nationality  in  American  Life  (Boston,  1957).  A number  of  other 
projects  are  in  the  process  of  being  completed,  as  more  American 
historians  turn  to  examine  the  effect  which  forty  million  immi- 
grants have  had  on  the  nation  they  chose  to  make  their  home. 
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Perry  Miller,  Errand  into  the  Wilderness.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press.  1956. 
Pp.  x,  244.  $4.75. 

In  the  preface  to  his  latest  book,  Perry  Miller  opens  a descrip- 
tion of  the  origins  of  the  vision  that  has  dominated  his  writing  for 
twenty-five  years  by  referring  to  the  famous  self-portrait  of  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  “musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol/’  con- 
ceiving of  the  great  labor  of  writing  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  scene  Mr.  Miller  recalls  of  his  own  inspira- 
tion is  rather  different:  “disconsolate  on  the  edge  of  a jungle  of 
central  Africa  . . . supervising  in  that  barbaric  tropic,  the  un- 
loading of  drums  of  case  oil,”  he  felt  thrust  upon  himself  “the 
mission  of  expounding  what  I took  to  be  the  innermost  propulsion 
of  the  United  States  ....  the  meaning  of  America.”  The  com- 
parison, one  feels,  is  just,  not  because  Mr.  Miller  has  created  a 
monument  like  The  Decline  and  Fall  nor  because  his  theme  re- 
lates in  any  obvious  way  to  that  epic  of  the  enlightenment,  but 
simply  because  to  Mr.  Miller  as  to  Gibbon  history  is  part  of  a 
vision  of  the  world;  he,  like  Gibbon,  has  been  able  to  express 
through  a highly  personal  interpretation  of  the  past  the  self-reflec- 
tive mind  of  his  own  generation.  Of  how  many  historians  can  it  be 
said  that  their  scholarship  was  part  of  an  integrated  view  of  life, 
a view  in  which  the  past  was  made  continous  with  the  present, 
and  that  their  vision  actually  made  a difference  to  the  way  people 
saw  themselves? 

It  might  at  first  seem  strange  that  Mr.  Miller  s explanation  of 
his  purpose  should  appear  not  as  an  introduction  to  his  most  elabo- 
rate work,  the  two  volume  New  England  Mind,  but  to  a collection 
of  ten  essays  written  between  1931  and  1953  and  originally  pub- 
lished in  various  historical  and  literary  journals.  But  in  fact  these 
essays  reveal  more  clearly  than  does  The  New  England  Mind  the 
overview  that  dominates  Mr.  Miller’s  thinking.  For  besides  epito- 
mozing  the  conclusions  of  parts  of  that  book  and  his  other  well- 
known  volumes  in  such  pieces  as  “the  Marrow  of  Puritan  Divinity” 
(a  long  but  clearly  and  simply  written  explanation  of  the  Puritans’ 
covenant  theology)  and  “Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Great 
Awakening,”  he  is  able  to  include  here  explorations  into  broader 
reaches  of  time  and  place.  In  a much  too  little  known  essay  on  re- 
ligion and  society  in  early  Virginia,  he  finds  at  the  heart  of  the 
Virginia  settlement,  despite  its  obvious  commercial  aspects,  as  pro- 
found a commitment  to  religious  goals  as  ruled  the  Massachusetts 
colony:  “religion,”  he  writes,  “was  the  really  energizing  propul- 
sion in  this  settlement,  as  in  the  others”;  in  the  essay  on  the  Great 
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Awakening  he  explains  the  mid-eighteenth  century  outbursts  of 
religious  enthusiasm  not  in  terms  of  social  pathology  but  in  terms 
of  a subtle  transformation  of  the  entire  Puritan  ethos,  and  points 
out  an  essential  difference  between  the  evangelical  convulsions  in 
Europe  and  in  the  American  colonies;  in  “From  Edwards  to  Emer- 
son” he  traces  the  process  by  which  two  threads  in  the  tightly  wo- 
ven fabric  of  seventeenth-century  Puritanism  loosened  to  become 
in  the  nineteenth  century  central  strands  in  unitarianism  and 
transcendentalism;  in  “Nature  and  the  National  Ego”  he  inter- 
prets the  nineteenth  century  romantic  infatuation  with  nature  in 
this  country  as  an  effort  to  assuage  the  “national  anxiety”  that  ac- 
companied the  material  conquest  of  a continent;  and  in  “The  End 
of  the  World”  he  describes  the  shifting  conceptions  of  Christian 
eschatology  under  the  impact  of  natural  science,  ending  with  what 
are  surely  the  least  hackneyed  remarks  in  print  on  the  prospects 
of  an  atomic  apocalypse. 

These  are  all  excellent  pieces — original,  vigorous,  and  endless- 
ly thought-provoking — which  were  far  too  long  insulated  from  the 
popular  appreciation  they  deserve.  Republished  now  in  an  elegant 
volume  by  Harvard’s  Belknap  Press,  they  should  be  read  by  every- 
one interested  in  the  American  past;  for  the  general  reader  con- 
cerned with  New  England’s  origins,  this  is  the  most  important 
book  to  appear  since  the  war.  It  presents  with  force  not  so  much 
the  knowledge  accumulated  over  the  past  quarter-century  as  the 
record  of  a revolution  in  point  of  view.  This  transformation  was 
by  no  means  the  work  of  Mr.  Miller  alone.  As  he  writes  in  his  pre- 
face, the  writings  of  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  and  Kenneth  B.  Mur- 
dock have  been  major  elements,  and  others  too  have  contributed. 
But  these  essays  of  Mr.  Miller,  written  at  regular  intervals  since 
1930,  present  the  most  extreme  development  of  a generation’s  re- 
interpretation. 

The  relationship  between  this  general  revision  of  New  England 
history  in  the  colonial  period  and  the  explicit  theme  Mr.  Miller 
sees  as  central  to  his  entire  work  is  one  of  the  most  intriguing  as- 
pects of  this  book.  This  theme,  which  Mr.  Miller  shaped  from  his 
youthful  “realizations  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  American  experi- 
ence,” may  be  defined  most  simply,  if  most  crudely,  as  the  conflict 
between  civilization  and  the  wilderness.  By  this  he  does  not  mean 
to  echo  a frontier  interpretation  of  American  history;  in  fact,  he 
clearly  disassociates  his  views  from  those  of  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner.  Seeking  meaning  on  a level  different  from  that  of  Turner, 
Mr.  Miller  is  concerned  “not,  let  me  insist,  with  events,  but  with 
ideas,  for  history  is  often  more  instructive  as  it  considers  what 
men  conceived  they  were  doing  rather  than  what,  in  brute  fact, 
they  did.”  He  finds  throughout  American  history  a struggle  taking 
place  between  conceptions  and  conclusions  derived  from  an  in- 
herited culture  and  the  “mental  setting”  of  the  wilderness  situa- 
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tion.  The  terms  of  the  controversy  shift.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  was  conceived  by  the  Puritans  as  part  of  a sacred  “Errand 
into  the  Wilderness”  defined  as  a cosmic  enterprise.  The  second 
generation  merely  inherited  this  vision;  to  them  the  errand  was 
no  longer  self-directing,  and  they  recast  the  conflict  from  abstrac- 
tions about  Man  and  God  to  the  concrete,  mundane  problems  of 
life  in  forest  hamlets  at  the  rim  of  a mercantile  empire.  Their  at- 
titudes and  beliefs  climaxed  in  the  eighteenth  century:  “The 
Great  Awakening  was  the  point  at  which  the  wilderness  took  over 
the  task  of  defining  the  objectives  of  the  Puritan  errand.”  And  in 
the  nineteenth-century  civilization  came  to  mean  “ugliness,  squal- 
or, and  confusion,”  while  the  wilderness  was  conceived  of  as 
“nature,”  on  whose  side  was  “all  virtue,  repose,  dignity”;  the 
struggle  was  between  “debauching  artificiality”  and  rustic  integrity. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  this  theme,  and  one  looks  for- 
ward to  its  full  development  in  Mr.  Miller’s  future  writings.  At 
this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  it  threads  unevenly  through 
the  essays.  Indeed,  if  one  arranges  the  writings  in  chronological 
order,  placing  last  the  introductions  to  the  selections  together  with 
the  general  preface,  one  finds  the  explicit  working  out  of  this 
theme  a rather  recent  development.  Most  of  the  pre-war  essays 
come  together  around  another  topic  of  a different  order;  it  is  this 
topic  that  signals  a revolution  in  American  historical  writing. 

These  early  essays  are  brilliantly,  jubilantly  iconoclastic.  One 
can  almost  hear  shouts  of  joy  as  Mr.  Miller  hurls  to  the  ground  the 
false  historical  images  of  an  earlier  generation.  Pious  myths  tum- 
ble left  and  right.  Thus  Mr.  Miller  recalls  from  his  graduate  stu- 
dent days  contemplating  the  fable  that  “the  Hartford  settlement 
had  been  a ‘democratic’  secession  from  a ‘theocratic’  Massachu- 
setts.” “My  historical  conscience  was  outraged.”  “Vernon  L.  Par- 
rington  and  James  Truslow  Adams  had  in  effect  conspired  to  pre- 
sent Thomas  Hooker  as  a sort  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson.” But  “Parrington  simply  did  not  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about,”  and  Adams,  though  Mr.  Miller  concedes  that  in  the 
1920’s  he  had  helped  clear  a “vaporous  mass”  of  “patriotic  ob- 
scurantism,” appears  throughout  the  book  as  the  “social  historian” 
whose  writing  had  distorted  through  its  materialist  and  nineteenth 
century  liberal  bias  the  entire  meanings  of  New  England  origins. 

Here,  in  this  exuberant  iconoclasm,  is  Mr.  Miller’s  starting  point 
and  the  theme  that  originally  engaged  his  imagination.  It  led  him 
by  “the  inner  logic  of  the  research”  with  increasing  momentum 
into  richer  and  richer  territory  until  he  found  himself  the  discover- 
er of  a new  and  scarcely  dream t-of  world — a world  in  which  high- 
ly articulate  men  of  great  accomplishment  spread  out  in  writings  at 
die  highest  level  of  speculation  the  record  of  an  elevated  and  noble 
project.  But  when  one  turned  from  these  superb  documents  to  the 
historical  accounts  which  perpetuated  the  memory  of  their  authors 
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and  gave  them  their  place  in  America’s  past,  one  found  a “state 
of  scholarship  ...  so  demoralized,”  an  ignorance  so  profound, 
and  an  interpretation  so  vulgar  next  to  the  dignity  of  the  sources 
that  one  could  respond  only  with  wrathful  indignation.  The  re- 
sult was  twenty-five  years  of  devoted  labor  by  Mr.  Miller,  the 
fruits  of  which,  together  with  the  work  of  M orison,  Murdock, 
Shipton  and  others,  have  recast  the  image  of  New  England  origins 
from  one  of  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  savage  intolerance  and  the  stul- 
tification of  the  senses,  to  one  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  splen- 
dor. Here  is  scholarship  that  makes  a difference. 

Bernard  Bailyn 


Harvard  University 


John  Goldsmith  Phillips,  China  Trade  Porcelain.  Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  University  Press,  1956.  $15.00. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Chinese  porcelains  variously 
called  Chinese  Lowestoft,  Oriental  Lowestoft  and  Chinese  Ex- 
port Porcelain,  but  a handsome  book  published  recently  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press  is  one  of  the  first  devoted  entirely  to  the 
study  of  these  wares.  The  author,  John  Goldsmith  Phillips,  curator 
of  Renaissance  Art  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  is  well 
qualified  to  write  on  this  subject,  and  he  has  suggested  that  his 
title  China  Trade  Porcelain  is  a more  accurate  designation  for 
these  wares  than  the  older  terms,  as  it  better  describes  those  pieces 
made  in  China  to  western  specifications  and  for  western  use. 

The  author  states  in  the  beginning  of  his  text  that  his  purpose 
is  twofold.  He  intends  to  trace  the  background  of  these  interesting 
wares,  and  to  describe  the  famous  Helena  Woolworth  McCann 
collection  of  several  thousand  pieces  now  divided  among  twenty- 
six  museums  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Canada.  The  collec- 
tion contains  the  finest  examples  to  be  found  and  covers  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  China  trade.  His  study  is  conveniently  divided  in- 
to three  periods,  with  the  earliest  and  rarest  pieces  attributed  to  the 
years  17 15-1740.  The  western  influence  is  noted  from  1740  to 
1785,  while  during  the  years  1785-1820,  a gradual  return  to  the 
Chinese  motifs  is  evident.  Examples  from  the  McCann  collection 
covering  these  periods  are  shown  in  ninety-two  black  and  white 
illustrations  as  well  as  seventeen  colored  ones.  These  are  invalu- 
able to  a collector  for  comparison  and  for  the  descriptive  captions 
accompanying  the  photographs.  The  reader  will  also  find  repro- 
ductions, along  with  helpful  notes,  of  some  of  the  many  large 
services  which  abound  in  this  collection. 

Porcelain  was  at  first  considered  to  have  rare  qualities,  and  its 
origin  was  a mystery  to  Europeans.  As  they  began  to  learn  more 
about  the  Orient  from  traders,  who  sought  silks,  lacquers  and 
other  commodities  as  well  as  porcelains,  and  from  writings  of 
Jesuit  missionaries,  they  became  fascinated  with  the  culture  and 
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the  traditions  of  the  Far  East.  Chinese  styles  and  designs,  and 
even  religion,  ethics  and  laws  found  great  popularity  in  eighteenth- 
century  Europe.  “Chinoiserie”  became  the  vogue  and  all  the  arts 
showed  Chinese  elements.  Chinese  gardens,  pagodas  and  pavilions 
were  in  favor,  and  in  Germany  “porcelain  rooms”  were  installed  in 
some  of  the  palaces. 

Mr.  Phillips  describes  the  town  of  Ching-te-chen  which  has 
been  the  center  of  porcelain  manufacture  for  over  2000  years. 
It  lies  in  the  Kiangsi  province  about  600  miles  inland.  The  town 
and  its  furnaces  stand  on  a plain  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
mountains  and  on  the  fourth  side  by  two  rivers  which  join  to 
form  a basin,  thus  providing  a port  not  far  from  the  town.  In 
modern  times  it  looks  not  unlike  a mid-west  industrial  city  with 
its  smoke  billowing  from  the  many  kilns,  but  even  as  late  as  1920 
there  were  few  modern  innovations,  not  even  a newspaper  or 
weekly  publication,  for  twentieth  century  living  had  yet  to  find 
favor  in  this  remote  place.  The  river  afforded  transportation  to 
the  port  of  Canton  where  the  porcelain  was  trans-shipped  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  world.  The  ingredients  for  making  porcelain 
were  found  near  at  hand,  and  other  necessities  such  as  firewood 
and  straw  were  brought  up  the  river  in  junks. 

In  the  production  of  porcelain  at  Ching-te-chen,  a piece  passed 
through  many  hands,  as  each  potter  was  responsible  for  one  op- 
eration only.  This  resembled  our  assembly  line  methods  but  with 
ancient  techniques  of  potting  and  decoration.  Most  of  the  wares 
intended  for  the  China-trade  were  made  in  Ching-te-chen  and 
shipped  either  by  river  or  overland  to  be  decorated  in  Canton. 
This  was  the  only  city  open  to  foreigners  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  there  the  traders  found  the  oriental  treasures  which  the 
western  world  so  eagerly  sought.  A small  area  less  than  a quarter 
of  a mile  square  outside  the  walled  city  was  allotted  to  the  foreign 
trade,  and  here  in  the  “hongs”  or  offices  of  the  different  European 
countries,  the  great  China  trade  was  conducted  through  agents  of 
the  East  India  Companies  and  the  Chinese  Merchants. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  go  to  China.  Next  went  the 
Dutch  and  the  English;  other  Europeans  quickly  followed  and 
finally  the  Americans.  The  Chinese  were  suspicious  of  all  foreign- 
ers, and  it  took  several  decades  of  diplomatic  arrangements  before 
the  China  trade  became  an  important  part  of  the  world’s  commerce 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  through  the  commodity  of  tea 
that  England  and  her  British  East  India  Company  finally  con- 
trolled the  China  trade.  Raw  silks  were  next  in  importance  and 
then  porcelains. 

When  the  American  traders  entered  the  field  of  commerce 
after  the  Revolution  (up  to  that  time  the  colonists  had  been  forced 
to  conduct  business  through  the  mother  country),  their  ships  were 
smaller  and  faster  than  those  of  the  British  and  their  captains 
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were  hardy  and  resourceful  men.  Often  they  found  it  profitable  to 
sail  around  the  Horn  and  up  our  western  coast  to  trade  nails 
and  simple  implements  with  the  Indians  in  return  for  furs.  Then 
their  route  took  them  across  the  Pacific,  stopping  at  various  islands 
for  spices  on  the  way. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  British 
found  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  import  European  porcelains 
than  to  send  to  the  Orient  for  them,  and  since  other  countries 
were  then  doing  much  of  their  own  importing,  the  British  de- 
cided to  dissolve  their  East  India  Company  in  1834,  leaving  the 
larger  part  of  the  China  trade  during  the  remaining  few  years  to 
the  Americans. 

Mr.  Phillips  describes  in  detail  the  different  types  of  porcelain 
which  were  made  for  the  China  trade.  He  states  that  the  quality 
varied  and  that  the  household  blue  and  white  wares,  made  in 
enormous  quantities  and  priced  so  reasonably,  were  bought  by 
the  Americans  and  used  as  ballast  for  their  sailing  ships  on  their 
homeward  voyage.  The  finer  pieces  were  usually  European  in 
shape  and  decoration,  and  he  suggests  that  the  models  for  these 
pieces  were  more  probably  porcelain  rather  than  silver,  as  earlier 
writers  have  believed.  The  Chinese  were  clever  in  executing  spe- 
cial orders  which  were  placed  at  Canton  with  detailed  instructions, 
to  be  completed  for  delivery  when  the  trading  vessel  returned, 
often  a year  or  two  later. 

Armorial  designs  and  European  floral  treatments  were  popular 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  while  ciphers,  initials,  ships 
and  stock  patterns  found  favor  in  America.  Mr.  Phillips  feels 
that  the  so-called  black  and  white  Jesuit  ware  probably  had  little 
to  do  with  the  Jesuits.  He  believes  that  these  pieces,  often  painted 
with  European  figures  and  Chinese  faces,  may  have  been  made 
for  the  Protestant  Dutch  who,  although  then  trading  with  Japan, 
“seem  to  have  been  able  to  order  from  the  Chinese  merchants.” 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  McCann  collection  special  emphasis 
on  English  and  Continental  pieces,  although  there  are  included 
several  pieces  intended  for  the  Portuguese,  Scandinavian,  German 
and  Dutch  markets.  A selected  bibliography  will  be  found  at  the 
back  of  the  book  and  the  end  papers  are  used  as  maps  showing  the 
principal  routes  of  the  China  trade. 

Jessie  Hayden  Rablin 

Belmont , Massachusetts 

Samuel  T.  Pickard,  Whittier-Land:  A Handbook  of  North 
Essex.  Haverhill,  Mass.:  Trustees  of  the  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
Homestead,  1904;  reprinted  at  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge  Mass.: 
1956. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  Essex  County  enthusiasts  wel- 
come the  reprinting  of  Samuel  Pickard’s  magnificent  guide  to  the 
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Merrimack  valley  between  Haverhill  and  Newburyport.  For  this 
was  Whittier-land — the  country-side  so  beloved  by  its  native 
poet,  and  the  indispensable  handbook  published  by  his  biographer 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  has  long  been  out  of  print.  The  Trustees 
of  the  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  Homestead  wisely  decided  to  make 
no  revisions  of  the  earlier  text.  Instead,  they  called  upon  their 
President,  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  to  write  a Preface  which  would 
correct  previous  errors  and  bring  the  edition  up  to  date  in  other 
ways.  This  preface  is  itself  a magnificent  guide  to  Essex  County 
1956  and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  reader.  Mr.  Pickard’s 
easily-read  text  is  enhanced  by  a fine  map  and  numerous  photo- 
graphs to  illustrate  points  of  interest  throughout  “Whittier-land.” 
Here  is  a model  for  guide-book  writers  to  follow  for  years  to  come 

B.  W.  L. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On  the  weekend  of  May  nth  and  12th,  1957,  the  Essex 
Institute  opened  its  summer-long  celebration  of  Samuel  Mclntire’s 
Bicentennial.  Under  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Francis 
B.  Crowninshield  and  the  general  chairmanship  of  Albert  Good- 
hue,  Jr.,  staff  members  and  volunteers  joined  to  present  a program 
running  through  the  weekend. 

Some  three  hundred  persons  attended  the  opening  session  in 
Hamilton  Hall — a symposium  in  which  four  leading  scholars 
participated.  Mabel  M.  Swan’s  factual  estimate  of  the  Salem 
architect’s  achievement  was  followed  by  Nina  Fletcher  Little’s 
discussion  of  his  sculpture.  Then  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings  traced 
the  origins  of  his  cultural  inspiration,  and  Dean  Fales  closed  with 
an  evaluation  of  his  furniture.  We  are  happy  to  present  here  all 
four  of  these  papers  with  many  of  their  handsome  illustrations. 

Saturday  afternoon  nearly  five  hundred  persons  took  part  in 
a tour  of  Mclntire  houses,  a complete  list  of  which  with  accom- 
panying notes  is  to  be  found  in  this  issue.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
Mclntire’s  continuity  with  the  eighteenth  and  later  nineteenth 
centuries,  a few  buildings  not  designed  by  him  were  included  on 
the  tour.  After  a dinner  served  to  a capacity  crowd,  Professor 
Oliver  W.  Larkin  lectured  to  three  hundred  of  the  assemblage  on 
“Mclntire  and  the  Arts  of  Post-Colonial  America.”  An  illustrated 
article  based  on  this  address  has  also  been  included  here. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Essex  Institute  invited  the  public  to 
its  two  Mclntire  houses,  the  Peirce-Nichols  and  the  Pingree,  and 
to  a special  Mclntire  exhibition.  This  exhibit,  which  will  continue 
during  the  summer,  featured  the  Institute’s  collection  of  Mclntire 
plans  and  drawings,  as  well  as  furniture,  sculpture,  and  other  ob- 
jects from  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Salem,  the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  and  many  private  collectors. 
In  the  afternoon  the  house  tour  continued,  many  people  taking 
this  opportunity  to  examine  the  Mclntire  summer  house  at  Glen 
Magna  Farms,  Danvers.  The  weekend  closed  Sunday  afternoon 
with  a concert  of  seventeenth-and  eighteenth-century  music  per- 
formed by  Melville  Smith  and  associates  on  the  Institute’s  early 
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nineteenth-century  chamber  organ,  with  flute  and  double-bass. 
The  program  for  the  concert  is  printed  in  this  issue. 

Approximately  one  thousand  persons — some  of  them  from  as 
far  away  as  Kentucky  and  Florida,  Colorado  and  California,  and 
many  of  them  experts  in  antiquarian  and  historical  fields — gather- 
ed in  Salem  to  honor  one  of  America’s  first  distinguished  architects. 
As  a permanent  record  of  the  proceedings  the  Essex  Institute  is 
pleased  to  publish  this  commemorative  issue. 

Walter  M.  Merrill 
Director,  Essex  Institute 
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Pingree  House,  128  Essex  Street  (Fig.i) 

Owner : Essex  Institute 

According  to  Salem  Gazette  for  February  4,  1806,  house 
“built  1805,”  although  the  Reverend  William  Bentley,  Salem’s 
well  known  diarist,  mentions  construction  in  1804.  Original  plan 
by  Mclntire  preserved  in  Essex  Institute.  House  substantially  un- 
altered though  original  pierced  stair  balustrade  had  been  removed 
when  Essex  Institute  acquired  property  in  1933.  Some  balusters 
survived  and  served  as  models  for  restoration. 

Wallpaper,  “Les  Douze  Mois,”  in  first  floor  east  rooms  design- 
ed by  Fragonard  fils  in  1808,  printed  by  Dufour  of  Paris.  Added 
by  Essex  Institute.  Panels  May  to  November  here.  Third  floor  east 
chamber  in  grisaille  paper  taken  from  Abraham  Wheelwright 
house  in  Newburyport  and  Lafayette  Gregory  house  in  Marble- 
head— “Venetian  Scenes”  after  designs  by  Vernet  on  west  wall, 
“Banks  of  the  Rhine”  on  other  three. 


Tucker-Rice  House,  129  Essex  Street  (Fig.  2) 

Owner:  Father  Matthew  Temperance  Association 

Bills  from  Mclntire  for  “Drawings”  and  carving,  dated 
1808-9,  preserved  in  Essex  Institute,  along  with  bills  from  other 
artisans  who  worked  on  house.  Porch  removed  and  now  preserved 
in  garden  of  Institute.  House  now  converted  to  commercial  use. 


Joseph  Fenno  House,  12  Hawthorne  Boulevard 
Owner:  Woman’s  Friend  Society 

Built  by  Joseph  Fenno  and  originally  comprising  two  houses 
erected  in  1811-12  according  to  tax  returns.  House  attributed  to 
Samuel  Field  Mclntire  because  of  style.  Mantel  in  northeast  room 
original;  mantel  in  southeast  room  brought  here  from  a house  at 
2 Chestnut  St. 
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Simon  Forrester  House,  188  Derby  Street  (Fig.  3) 

Owner:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Mysliwy 

Bentley  wrote  February  2,  1791,  “Capt.  Forrester  has  pur- 
chased the  elegant  but  unfinished  house  of  Capt.  Jona.  Ingersol 
. . . .”  Attribution  of  house  to  Mclntire  rests  on  stylistic  com- 
parison with  other  documented  works  of  period.  In  front  portico 
fore  columns  have  been  replaced  with  square  posts. 

Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  House,  180  Derby  Street  (Fig.  4) 
Owner:  Home  for  Aged  Women 

Land  on  which  house  stands  acquired  by  Benjamin  Williams 
Crowninshield  September  17,  1810.  In  1811  he  was  taxed  for 
land  and  brick  house.  Connection  with  Mclntire  based  on  style. 
Execution  of  woodwork  would  doubtless  have  fallen  after  his 
death,  perhaps  to  son  Samuel  Field  Mclntire.  Greek  Revival  porch 
even  later. 

Clifford  Crowninshield  House,  74  Washington  Square  (Fig.  5) 
Owners:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  P.  Copeland 

Accounts  for  construction,  dated  1804-6,  preserved  by  Pea- 
body Museum  in  Salem.  Mclntire's  name  figures  with  others. 

Francis  Boardman  House,  82  Washington  Square  (Fig.  6) 
Owners:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Finnegan 

Francis  Boardman  acquired  land  September  14,  1782,  and 
on  February  19,  1789,  Dr.  Bentley  records  housewarming.  Ms. 
notebook  of  building  accounts  preserved  in  Essex  Institute,  show- 
ing that  Samuel  Mclntire  and  his  brother  Joseph,  among  others, 
were  employed  upon  construction  which  occupied  seyeral  years. 
These  accounts  “confirm  the  internal  evidence  that  Samuel 
Mclntire  gave  the  design”  (Fiske  Kimball). 

Existing  front  porch  an  alteration  after  1800  and  present  fence 
modern.  Main  staircase  of  entry  original.  Marble  mantels  of  down- 
stairs rooms  apparently  introduced  during  Silsbee  period,  1837- 
1873.  Mantel  in  front  left  chamber,  installed  in  modern  times, 
from  Benjamin  Pickman  House,  70  Washington  St.,  which  was 
built  in  1764,  remodelled  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby  in  1786  by 
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Mclntire  who  added  later  embellishments  for  the  son  John  Derby, 
and  finally  demolished  in  1915. 

Jabez  Baldwin  House,  92  Washington  Square  (Fig.  7) 

Owner:  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Brennan 

Tax  returns  refer  in  1809  to  “New  Brick  House”  upon  this 
lot  belonging  to  Jabez  Baldwin.  On  basis  of  style  it  is  assumed 
Mclntire  had  a hand  in  design  and  execution  although  some  de- 
tails are  characteristic  of  his  son,  Samuel  Field  Mclntire,  for  in- 
stance, standing  rose  which  serves  as  fleuron. 

Thomas  Woodbridge  House,  48  Bridge  Street  (Fig.  8) 

Owner:  North  Shore  Children’s  Friend  Society 

House  attributed  to  Mclntire  because  of  style.  Tax  records 
show  it  was  built  during  1809-10.  Original  mantel  in  east  front 
room  removed  (now  in  Creek  Club,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.);  mantel  in 
west  front  room  also  removed  but  later  reinstalled.  Aside  from 
some  details  restored  during  period  of  ownership  by  Society  for 
Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities  original  woodwork  is 
substantially  intact. 

Peirce-Nichols  House,  80  Federal  Street  (Fig.  9) 

Owner : Essex  Institute 

Attribution  to  Mclntire  “rests  securely  on  oral  tradition  . . . 
and  on  coherence  of  style  with  documented  works”  (Fiske  Kim- 
ball). Jerathmeel  Peirce  bought  land  March  6,  1779.  Traditional 
date  of  building  is  1782,  to  which  period  belong  both  porches, 
woodwork  of  west  parlor  and  chamber,  back  stairs,  and  stable. 

Date  of  decoration  of  hall  and  east  parlor  and  chamber  fixed 
by  statement  of  George  Nichols  who  married  Sally  Peirce,  Nov. 
22,  1801 : “We  were  married  in  my  Father  Peirce’s  great  eastern 
room,  which  was  finished  and  furnished  only  a short  time  before.” 
Later  construction  around  stable  court,  as  well  as  original  fence, 
date  also  to  this  period.  Fence  restored  in  1924-5  with  many 
original  elements  replaced  following  existing  evidence. 

Assembly  House,  138  Federal  Street  (Fig.  10) 

Owner:  Mrs.  Joseph  Newton  Smith 

Building,  in  much  simpler  form,  erected  reputedly  in  1782 
for  social  assemblies  and  concerts.  In  deeds  executed  during 
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17  95-6  proprietors  transferred  property  to  Jonathan  Waldo  who 
remodeled  building  for  dwelling  before  1798  when  described  in 
deed  as  “my  mansion  house.”  Plans  for  remodeling  by  Mclntire, 
preserved  at  Essex  Institute;  builder  was  Daniel  Bancroft  who 
often  executed  Mclntire’s  designs.  Portico  added  apparently  be- 
tween 1833-1856  during  occupancy  of  later  owners. 

Mclntire  additions  include  the  pedimented  hall  doorway  sur- 
mounted by  a bust  attributed  to  the  Skilbns  of  Boston,  and  the  east 
room  mantel.  Dining  room  woodwork  all  recent. 

Cook-Oliver  House,  142  Federal  Street  (Fig.  11) 

Owners:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  F.  Clifford 

Samuel  Cook  bought  land  August  24,  1801.  Tax  returns 
show  house  built  in  1802-3.  Plan  by  Mclntire  and  one  for  fence 
now  in  Essex  Institute.  Old  photographs  show  eaves  balustrade, 
now  removed. 

Increase  in  tax  valuation  in  1808  which  Fiske  Kimball 
thought  due  to  later  embellishments  apparent  inside  house  in 
style  which  reflects  Mclntire’s  influence  from  Asher  Benjamin’s 
and  Daniel  Raynerd’s  “American  Builder’s  Companion”  (Boston, 
1806).  Influence  conspicuous  in  doorway  to  east  room,  in  dado 
cap  and  mantel  of  east  room  and  in  cornice  of  entry. 

William  Stearns  House  (East  India  House),  384  Essex  Street 
Owner:  Mrs.  Franklin  Ballou 

“Among  all  the  numerous  tabernacle  doorways  and  porches 
which  adorn  [older]  surviving  Salem  houses  of  the  period  before 
1793,  the  only  one  which  we  may  confidently  attribute  to  Mc- 
lntire is  that  of  the  William  Stearns  house  . . .”  (Fiske  Kim- 
ball). 

Joseph  Cabot  House,  365  Essex  Street 
Owner:  Mrs.  George  Parker 

Built  about  1750.  Characteristic  of  houses  Mclntire  would 
have  known  when  growing  up  in  Salem.  Mantel  from  Mclntire’s 
hand  in  southwest  room  acquired  by  William  Crowninshield 
Endicott  in  Salem  and  installed  here,  at  which  time  it  was  with- 
out ornaments  (which  have  been  added  since). 
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Jonathan  Hodges  House,  12  Chestnut  Street  (Fig.  12) 

Owners:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Seamans 

According  to  Salem  Gazette  February  4,  1806,  house  “Built 
1805.”  Original  Mclntire  plan  in  Essex  Institute  shows  double 
house.  Building  altered  after  1845  for  single  dwelling,  to  which 
period  present  porch  and  front  door  apparently  belong. 

Hamilton  Hall,  9 Chestnut  Street  (Fig.  13) 

Owners:  Proprietors  of  the  South  Buildings 

This  building,  which  has  housed  Salem  assemblies  for  150 
years,  referred  to  in  Margaret  Holyoke’s  diary  September  11, 
1807,  as  “new  Assembly  Rooms.”  Mclntire’s  plans  in  Essex  In- 
stitute collections.  Mantels  not  from  his  hand.  Proprietors’  records 
show  that  western  part  was  not  finished  until  1824,  and  that  new 
front  door  (evidently  at  west)  was  provided  in  1845. 

Thomas  Butman  House,  14  Cambridge  Street  (Fig.  14) 

Owner:  Mrs.  John  G.  Waters 

Land  acquired  by  Thomas  Butman  November  23,  1806. 
House  erected  presumably  soon  after  according  to  Mclntire  plan 
now  preserved  in  Essex  Institute.  Additions  not  much  later  ex- 
tended original  wing  to  rear.  Porch,  though  not  shown  in  original 
plan,  also  early.  Original  wallpaper  in  entry. 

Dudley  Leavitt  Pickman  House,  27  Chestnut  Street 
Owners:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Sanders 

House  built  about  1815-1820  by  Dudley  Pickman  who  was 
married  to  Catherine  Sanders.  Jabez  Smith,  builder,  prepared 
plans.  Characteristic  of  houses  built  under  Mclntire’s  influence. 
Columns  in  east  room  moved  and  mantel  replaced  after  1900. 

Samuel  Mclntire  House,  31  Summer  Street  (Fig.  15) 

Owner:  Holyoke  Insurance  Company 

Mclntire  acquired  land  for  his  own  house  October  24,  1786. 
Simple  drawings  of  both  plan  and  elevation  exist  among  his  papers 
at  Essex  Institute  showing  house  in  its  original  two  story  form. 
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Building  presumably  erected  soon  after  land  bought.  Inventory 
of  estate  of  Mclntire’s  widow  who  died  in  1815  lists  contents  of 
house  for  two  stories  only.  Sometime  after  latter  date,  and  before 
1827  when  a deed  makes  clear  it  had  been  added,  third  story  was 
introduced,  as  joints  in  corner  boards  testify. 

Stairs  characteristic  of  Mclntire’s  early  work,  and  door  from 
entry  into  east  room  of  particular  interest  as  joiner’s  tour-de-force, 
having  earlier  18  th  century  arrangement  of  paneling  on  one  side 
and  Federal  on  the  other. 

Doorway,  40  Summer  Street 

Owner:  Mrs.  Thomas  Sanders 

Attributed  by  Fiske  Kimball  to  Samuel  Mclntire. 

Barn,  18  Summer  Street 

Owner:  Mrs.  John  W.  Ward 

Swags  on  this  structure  designed  and  executed  by  Mclntire 
(as  surviving  bills  in  Essex  Institute  indicate)  for  John  Derby’s 
coach  house  erected  in  1803  at  70  Washington  St.  They  were 
removed  to  present  location  after  1915. 

Derby  Summer  House,  Glen  Magna  Farms,  Danvers  (Fig.  16) 
Owner:  Mrs.  William  C.  Endicott 

Full  original  bills  from  Mclntire  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  for 
this  important  building  preserved  in  Essex  Institute.  Also  preserved 
is  bill  from  John  and  Simeon  Skillin  of  Boston  for  four  figures, 
of  a “Hermit,”  a “Shepherdess,”  “Plenty,”  and  a “Gardener.”  Two 
were  placed  over  gables  of  summer  house,  one  stood  in  front,  and 
the  fourth  placed  in  some  rustic  building. 

As  originally  built  from  Mclntire’s  drawings  (now  in  Essex 
Institute)  summer  house  stood  in  garden  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s 
farm  in  South  Danvers  (later  renamed  Peabody).  Purchased  in 
1901  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Crowninshield  Endicott  and  moved 
to  present  site.  Mclntire  fence  and  gates  from  Joseph  Sprague 
house  (demolished  about  1902). 


A.  L.  C. 


PROGRAM  GIVEN  AT  ESSEX  INSTITUTE 
Sunday,  May  12,  1957 

Melville  Smith,  organ 

Lee  Steelman,  flute 

Ronald  Steelman,  double  bass 

I 

Three  Sonatas  for  Organ,  with  flute  and  double  bass 

Mozart 

1756-1791 

1.  C Major,  No.  15 

2.  E flat  Major,  No.  1 

3.  C Major,  No.  13 


II 


Variations  for  organ,  on  the  Dutch  Song 
“Mein  junges  Leben  hat  ein  End” 


J.  P.  Sweelinck 
1 562-1621 


III 


Haydn 

1732-1809 


IV 


A Lesson  for  the  Organ 


Allegro — Andante — Jig 


William  Selby 
1738-1798 
(Organist  of  King’s  Chapel) 


V 


Largo  for  Double  Bass  and  Organ 


Corelli 

1653-1717 


VI 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TRENTON 
Dedicated  to  George  Washington 
Performed  for  organ,  with  collaboration  of 


James  Hewitt 
1770-1827 


Mr.  Walter  Merrill,  Narrator 


VII 


Sonata  in  E Minor,  Op.  58,  for  flute  and  keyboard 


Devienne 

1760-1803 


Alexander  Reinagle 
1756-1809 
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SAMUEL  McINTIRE 


By  Fiske  Kimball 

[Editor’s  Note  : Since  no  collection  of  papers  honoring  Samuel 
Mclntire  would  he  complete  without  a contribution  by  the  late 
Fiske  Kimball,  the  following  article  has  been  reprinted  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver.  Its  presence  here  provides  the  reader 
with  a concise  sketch  of  Mclntire  s life  and  career .] 

Samuel  McIntire  may  well  never  have  put  his  name  to  any 
other  writing  than  a bill,  a receipt,  or  business  paper.  Not  a single 
letter  of  his  is  preserved.  Of  his  person  we  have  one  likeness;  it 
shows  a man  of  force,  with  clear,  blue  eyes,  large,  irregular  nose, 
and  strong  mouth.  Of  his  personality,  outside  his  work,  we  get  but 
a few  glimpses.  His  life  is  all  in  his  work. 

He  was  baptized  in  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  January  16, 
1757.  Through  his  mother,  Sarah  Ruck,  he  had  good  New  Eng- 
land blood;  his  father,  Joseph  (b.  1716),  was  one  of  a line  of 
substantial  housewrights,  one  of  the  builders,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
the  Jonathan  Mansfield  house.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  son  was 
born  in  the  old  Ruck  house  which  stood  until  1932,  much  re- 
modelled, at  8 Mill  Street.  Joseph  Mclntire  did  buy  this  property, 
then  extending  northerly  to  Norman’s  Lane  (Norman  Street)  in 
1751,  but  sold  the  southern  part  with  the  old  house  in  1754. 
The  lot  at  21  (later  31)  Norman  Street,  with  a “dwelling  house 
and  buildings  thereon,”  remained  in  possession  of  Joseph  until 
his  death  in  July,  1776,  and  it  was  here  that  Samuel  was  born. 

Before  his  father’s  death,  Samuel  will  have  learned  the  family 
trade,  along  with  his  brothers  Joseph  (1748-1825)  and  Angier 
(1759-1803).  At  twenty-one,  on  August  31,  1778,  he  married 
Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  Samuel  Field.  They  had  one  son  who  sur- 
vived— Samuel  Field  Mclntire,  baptized  in  November,  1780.  It 
would  appear  that  the  couple  lived  at  first  with  the  wife’s  parents 
in  the  brick  house  in  School  Street  now  numbered  90  Washington 
Street.  Mclntire  in  return  for  assuming  a certain  debt,  held  a mort- 
gage from  1785  to  1790  on  the  front  part  of  this  house,  with  the 
privilege  of  using  the  “entry  and  stairs  to  the  chamber  and  garrett.” 
In  1786  he  purchased  land  on  Summer  Street  and  built  the  modest 
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house  still  standing  at  number  3 1 , which  he  occupied  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  having  his  shop  also  on  the  property. 

In  1796,  February  23,  there  was  a partition  of  the  elder  Joseph 
Mclntire’s  estate  among  his  heirs,  Joseph  taking  half  the  dwelling 
house  on  Norman  Street,  his  sisters  the  other  half,  Angier  a third 
lot,  and  Samuel  releasing  his  interest  for  the  sum  of  $146.  In 
these  documents  all  three  of  the  brothers  are  mentioned  as  house- 
wrights,  but  as  we  shall  see,  Samuel  was  by  this  time  devoting 
himself  chiefly  to  carving  and  designing. 

EARLY  YEARS 

At  first  he  worked  usually  in  partnership  with  his  two  brothers. 
In  the  Derby  papers  we  find  bills  in  the  name  of  Joseph  Mclntire 
& Brothers  (1779-1786),  and  a receipt  by  Samuel  on  behalf  of 
Joseph,  Samuel  and  Angier  Mclntire;  but  there  are  also  bills  and 
receipts  in  the  names  of  the  brothers  singly,  even  on  work  they  did 
together. 

The  first  work  of  the  brothers  of  which  we  have  record  was  in 
the  half  of  the  house  on  Essex  Street  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  Washington,  purchased  by  Major  John  Hathorne  in  1776. 
The  receipt  of  Joseph  Mclntire  and  Samuel  Mclntire,  in  the  sum 
of  £90,  was  for  “finishing  three  rooms  and  two  staircases.”  These, 
as  well  as  the  other  half  of  the  house,  where  Joseph  Mclntire  did 
some  other  finishing  in  1787  and  1788,  after  Hathorne’s  acquisi- 
tion of  that  part,  were  swept  away  when  the  present  building  on 
the  site  was  erected,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  character. 

Samuel  Mclntire  must  have  displayed  a skill  and  inspired  a con- 
fidence beyond  his  years,  for  not  long  after  this  he  came  under  the 
patronage,  which  was  to  be  life-long,  of  the  greatest  of  Salem  mer- 
chants of  the  day,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Crowninshield.  Her  love  of  display  was  responsible  for  a long 
series  of  commissions.  The  first  was  for  a great  house  near  the 
Derby  wharf,  begun  in  1780.  Work  here  was  abandoned  in  1783 
after  the  house  had  reached  its  full  height,  the  Derbys  having 
meanwhile  acquired  the  mansion  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  built 
in  1764  on  a conspicuous  site  in  Court  Street.  The  fagade  of  the 
house  by  the  wharf  would  have  been  remarkable  for  a portico  of 
four  Ionic  columns  opposite  the  ground  story,  and  for  a Palladian 
window  and  a great  lunette  marking  the  center  of  the  two  stories 
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above.  The  designer  was  clearly  beginning  to  acquire  and  to  know 
his  architectural  books  and  had  taught  himself  to  draw  better  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  among  the  builder-architects. 

His  will  have  been  the  design  of  the  great  house  built  about 
1782  by  Jerathmeel  Peirce.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  houses  still  sur- 
viving from  that  time.  In  general  style  it  did  not  differ  from  a 
number  of  great  houses  built  in  Massachusetts  before  the  Revolu- 
tion: foursquare,  three  stories  in  height,  with  tall  pilasters  at 
corners — used  primarily  as  trophies  of  provincial  culture.  It  did 
differ,  however,  from  all  but  a very  few  buildings  by  the  leading 
amateurs — in  its  more  literate  adherence  to  academic  profiles  and 
proportions  in  these  and  other  classical  details,  and  thus  in  its 
total  effect.  This  was  one  of  great  solidity  and  dignity.  The  details 
come  from  a work  long  familiar  to  colonial  carpenters,  Batty  Lang- 
ley’s Builder's  Treasury , first  published  in  1740,  but  the  plates 
are  followed  with  a more  literal  faithfulness. 

Mclntire  designed  also  the  fine  house  built  by  Francis  Board- 
man  on  Salem  Common  in  1782-1789 — likewise  three  stories 
and  foursquare,  with  quoins  at  the  corners,  instead  of  pilasters  as 
in  the  Peirce  house.  The  Boardman  house  had  been  offered  for 
Washington’s  accommodation  in  1789  and  he  turned  out  of  his 
way  to  pass  and  admire  it. 

It  was  Samuel  Mclntire  who  determined  the  form  of  the  intern- 
al finish,  at  least,  in  the  famous  brick  house  of  Joshua  Ward  on 
Court  (now  Washington)  Street,  where  President  Washington 
stayed  during  his  visit  to  Salem,  October  29,  1789.  The  erection 
of  the  house  falls  in  the  years  1784-1787.  The  stairway  is  our 
first  surviving  example  of  a type  found  in  several  of  Mclntire’s 
early  houses,  with  sturdy  balusters  in  the  form  of  a Roman  Doric 
column,  very  canonical  in  its  proportions  and  details.  The  multi- 
plied easings  of  the  rail,  the  broken  pediment  of  the  door  on  the 
landing,  reveal  the  survival  of  baroque  influence  from  the  colonial 
day. 

In  1785  Samuel  Mclntire’s  skill  was  laid  under  contribution 
for  the  design  of  the  principal  public  building  in  Salem,  the 
Court-house,  demolished  in  1839.  One  of  the  first  governmental 
edifices  of  importance  built  in  New  England  after  the  Revolution, 
it  was  in  its  early  days  one  of  the  most  ambitious.  A Doric  portico. 
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with  Ionic  pilasters  above  adorned  the  front,  a tall  cupola  in  three 
stages  rose  over  the  center.  Washington,  on  his  visit,  received  the 
homage  of  the  multitude  on  its  balcony. 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  magnificence  by  fellow-townsmen,  the 
Derbys  undertook  in  1786  a refronting  of  their  house  in  Court 
Street,  renamed  Washington  Street.  Mclntire’s  design  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  Peirce  house,  but  with  the  tall  corner  pilasters  Ionic 
ad  of  Doric. 

Among  Mclntire’s  other  houses  of  the  period,  the  most  notable 
is  that  of  Simon  Forrester.  The  rich  chimneypiece,  now  belonging 
to  the  Essex  Institute,  is  the  only  important  example  of  Mclntire’s 
carving  surviving  from  this  early  day. 

The  Stearns  Block,  the  first  pretentious  commercial  building  in 
Salem  and  one  of  the  earliest  unified  business  blocks  in  the  coun- 
try, was  designed  by  Mclntire  in  1792.  Its  pedimented  front  was 
simple  but  of  excellent  proportions.  Inside  was  a fine  assembly- 
hall,  Washington  Hall,  with  a strong  Doric  cornice,  coved  ceiling, 
and  balustraded  musicians  gallery. 

His  early  successes  emboldened  Mclntire  to  submit  a design  in 
the  competition  for  plans  of  the  Federal  Capitol  in  1792,  one  by 
no  means  unworthy  of  consideration  among  the  majority  of  those 
received.  It  shows  a noble  palace  with  a great  central  portico  of 
six  tall  Corinthian  columns  above  a high  basement,  conforming  to 
the  favorite  academic  scheme  for  monumental  buildings.  For  sug- 
gestion Mclntire  went  outside  his  own  small  library  to  a plate  in 
James  Gibbs’s  Book  of  Architecture,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  early 
eighteenth-century  folios.  Thus  in  his  most  ambitious  effort, 
Mclntire  rose  to  the  new  heights  required  by  the  subject,  in  dig- 
nity, largeness  of  conception,  and  richness  of  detail.  This  design 
was  a fitting  culmination  of  the  early  period  of  his  work. 

THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD 

A new  sun  had  meanwhile  risen  in  New  England  architecture, 
a new  style  had  been  revealed  in  the  first  designs  of  Charles 
Bulfinch,  fresh  from  his  Grand  Tour.  In  his  houses  for  Joseph 
Barrell  and  Thomas  Russell  in  Charlestown,  he  had  brought  in 
a greater  variety  in  plan,  and  had  introduced  the  slender  and  deli- 
cate Adam  manner  in  decoration.  Mclntire  was  quick  to  recognize 
and  study  the  new  fashion;  sketches  he  made  at  both  of  these 
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houses  are  still  preserved.  By  1793  he  was  following  it  in  his  own 
practice. 

His  first  works  in  the  new  style  date  from  1793.  The  Nathan 
Read  house,  was  typical  of  many  to  follow.  Although  it  preserved 
the  plan  and  the  mass  of  the  earlier  great  houses,  their  heavy 
dignity  gives  way  in  it  to  more  refined  elegance.  The  tall  pilasters 
and  corner  quoins  disappear.  The  cornice,  the  balusters  above, 
become  thinner  and  more  delicate,  as  do  the  columns  of  the  porch 
— here  a reduced  echo  of  the  large  semi-circular  portico  of  the 
Barrell  house.  Within,  the  mid-Georgian  detail  of  fireplace  and 
doorway,  with  their  heavy  architraves,  is  replaced  by  slender  Adam 
forms,  reeded  or  panelled  pilasters,  with  capitals  and  friezes 
delicately  enriched  with  the  carvings  by  the  craftsman-architect 
himself.  Here  already  we  see  not  only  fine  Corinthian  capitals 
carved  after  the  plates  of  William  and  James  Pain,  but  baskets  of 
fruit,  horns  of  plenty,  and  sprays  of  grape,  motives  which  became 
typical  of  Mclntire’s  decorative  work. 

A house  of  exceptional  qualities,  in  which  Bulfinch’s  innova- 
tions in  planning  had  an  influence,  is  the  Lyman  house  in  Wal- 
tham, the  only  building  outside  the  Salem  vicinity  from  Mclntire’s 
designs.  Theodore  Lyman  had  taken  his  bride  in  Salem,  and 
thither  she  looked  for  her  architect.  The  land  was  bought  in 
March,  1793,  and  by  1798  Mr.  Lyman’s  elegant  seat,  with  its 
beautiful  grounds  in  the  landscape  style,  was  an  object  of  admira- 
tion to  travellers.  The  front  was  adorned  in  the  upper  story  with 
pairs  of  small  Ionic  pilasters,  below,  with  rustic  blocks  about  the 
openings.  The  hall,  ending  in  a screen  of  columns,  led  into  an 
oval  drawing-room  projecting  toward  the  garden  as  in  Bulfinch’s 
Barrell  house.  Wings  to  the  left  and  right  for  kitchen  and  ball- 
room, connected  by  lower  passages,  gave  the  house  something  of 
the  air  of  the  Maryland  houses  of  the  period. 

Mrs.  Derby,  although  she  had  remodelled  the  Pickman  house 
but  a few  years  before,  could  not  be  left  behind  by  the  change  of 
fashion.  Great  preparations  were  made  and  local  talent  was  not 
alone  considered.  Bulfinch  himself  was  called  on  for  a set  of 
drawings,  and  others  were  got  even  from  New  York.  A first  at- 
tempt was  made  to  adapt  the  new  ideas  to  a remodelling  of  Colonel 
Browne’s  fine  house  of  an  earlier  day  which  stood  on  the  site, 
but  this  was  abandoned,  and  the  house  demolished,  to  the  aston- 
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ishment  of  frugal  citizens.  Features  of  Bulfinch’s  design  and  of 
the  Barrell  and  Russell  houses  were  then  combined  in  the  final 
plans  drawn  by  Mclntire  and  executed  in  1795-1798.  A vista 
from  the  entrance  on  the  north  ran  through  the  central  stairhall 
with  curved  ends,  and  through  an  oval  drawing-room  which 
formed  the  center  of  a suite  along  the  southern,  garden  front. 
Over  the  central  bow  toward  the  garden,  rose  a majestic  curved 
portico.  The  front,  in  general,  followed  Bulfinch’s  sketch, 
itself  based  on  the  Provost's  house  in  Dublin,  and  thus  was  a 
distant  descendant  of  Burlington’s  famous  house  for  General 
Wade  in  London.  To  left  and  right  were  formal  outbuildings;  a 
summer-house  in  the  form  of  a temple  adorned  the  landscape 
garden  which  ran  down  to  a terrace  toward  the  water.  All  told, 
the  “Mansion” — as  it  was  distinguished  among  the  other  houses 
of  the  Derbys — seemed  to  contemporaries  “more  like  a palace  than 
the  dwelling  of  an  American  merchant.” 

In  the  decoration  of  the  interior  there  was  the  greatest  lavish- 
ness. For  every  room,  as  his  bill  shows,  Mclntire  carved  capitals, 
modillions,  roses,  draperies,  cabling  or  beads.  The  single  chimney- 
piece  which  survives  shows  an  almost  overladen  richness,  its 
columns  wreathed  in  sprays  of  laurel.  In  the  oval  room  the  stucco- 
worker  Daniel  Raynerd  executed  a sumptuous  Adam  ceiling. 
Marble  “images”  and  vases,  mirrors  and  magnificent  furniture,  it- 
self largely  carved  by  Mclntire,  completed  the  effect. 

The  owners  had  but  a few  months  to  inhabit  and  enjoy  the 
house  before  the  death  of  both  in  1799.  It  proved  too  great  a 
burden  for  the  eldest  of  the  seven  children,  among  whom  the 
whole  estate  was  divided  equally.  In  1815,  the  Salem  diarist 
Bentley  wrote  “the  convenience  of  the  spot  for  other  buildings 
brought  a sentence  of  destruction  on  it,  and  before  the  world  it 
was  destroyed  from  its  foundations.” 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  and  his  wife  had  employed  Mclntire  also 
at  their  farm  in  Danvers,  where  there  was  a beautiful  garden  tend- 
ed by  the  German  horticulturist,  George  Heussler,  and  where 
Mclntire  built  a lovely  summer-house  in  two  stories,  adorned  with 
sculptured  figures  by  John  and  Simeon  Skillin  of  Boston. 

On  the  death  of  the  great  merchant,  those  of  the  children  who 
had  not  received  one  of  the  fine  existing  houses  as  part  of  their 
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inheritance  began  to  build  in  feverish  rivalry.  Thus  by  1800 
Elizabeth  Derby,  who  had  married  Captain  Nathaniel  West,  built 
Oak  Hill  from  Mclntire’s  designs  on  her  tract  in  a part  of  Danvers 
later  set  off  as  Peabody.  A circular  staircase  rose  in  the  middle. 
The  richness  of  decoration  rivalled  even  that  of  her  father  s man- 
sion, Samuel  Mclntire’s  carvings  being  supplemented  in  1813, 
after  his  death,  by  further  ornaments  executed  by  his  son. 

At  the  same  time  Derby’s  third  son,  Ezekiel  Hersey,  secured 
plans  for  his  house  on  Essex  Street  from  Bulfinch.  The  execution 
of  the  carved  detail  was  left  to  Mclntire.  The  mantels  were  rich 
with  figural  ornament,  the  great  semi-circular  stairhall  with  carved 
archways  and  a stucco  ceiling. 

John,  the  second  son,  took  over  the  Pickman  (Derby)  house 
on  Washington  Street,  added  mantels  in  the  new  style,  and  in 
1803  erected  the  beautiful  coach  house  from  Mclntire’s  design. 
Anstis  Derby,  who  had  married  Benjamin  Pickman,  contented  her- 
self with  adding  a new  bow,  a new  porch,  and  new  mantelpieces 
to  the  fine  old  Pickman  house  on  Essex  Street. 

The  reputation  of  the  craftsman  at  this  time  finds  reflection  in 
an  entry  in  the  diary  of  his  friend,  the  Reverend  William  Bentley, 
October  8,  1802  (II,  452):  “As  a Carver  we  place  Mr.  Mclntire 
with  Skillings  of  Boston.  In  some  works  he  has  succeeded  well.  He 
cuts  smoother  than  Skillings  but  he  has  not  his  genius.  In  archi- 
tecture he  excels  any  person  in  our  country,  and  in  his  executions 
as  a Carpenter,  or  Cabinet  maker.” 

This  reputation,  and  the  new  fashion  he  had  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  introduce,  brought  much  other  work  to  Mclntire.  He 
planned  a house  for  Nathan  Read  in  the  country.  In  1795  he 
designed  the  handsome  house  of  William  Orne,  conservative  in 
style.  The  Assembly-house  was  remodelled  as  a private  dwelling 
about  1796,  receiving  a new  front  with  Ionic  pilasters.  For  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Sally  to  George  Nichols  in  1801,  Jerath- 
meel  Peirce  remodelled  the  eastern  half  of  his  great  house,  and  the 
new  parlor  there  rightly  counts  as  one  of  Mclntire’s  masterpieces 
in  the  Adam  manner.  The  house  built  by  Samuel  Cook  in  1802- 
1803  had  an  admirably  carved  doorway  and  a particularly  fine 
carved  fence.  Clifford  Crowninshield’s  house  on  the  Common 
(1804-1806)  with  its  handsome  outbuildings,  preserved  a high 
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standard  of  detail,  especially  in  its  lovely  parlor  mantel,  with  a 
carved  trophy  of  musical  instruments.  John  Gardner  built  his  fine 
house  of  brick  in  the  same  years.  The  interior  is  particularly  elab- 
orate, the  carving  of  the  doorways  and  chimneypieces  rivalling 
that  of  the  Derby  mansion  itself.  A double  house,  likewise  of 
brick,  was  built  for  Jonathan  Hodges.  The  house  on  Cambridge 
Street  built  for  Thomas  Butman  in  1806-1807  was  remarkable 
not  only  for  fine  details  but  for  its  staircase,  completely  circular 
in  plan.  In  the  house  built  for  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  1807,  the 
principal  mantel  had  the  carved  eagle  so  characteristic  of  the 
artist. 

We  find  single  features  carved  by  Mclntire  in  this  period,  such 
as  doorways  and  chimneypieces,  in  many  other  houses  in  Salem. 
Some  of  his  carved  ornaments  were  carried  further  afield,  and 
were  there  applied  by  local  builders,  in  one  instance  even  so  far 
away  as  Portsmouth.  The  general  design  of  the  elements  to  which 
these  ornaments  were  applied  makes  it  amply  evident  that  Mc- 
lntire himself  did  not  work  in  these  more  distant  towns,  and  that 
only  the  principal  carvings  were  secured  from  him  in  Salem. 

A number  of  Salem  churches  also  fell  to  Mclntire  during  these 
middle  years.  In  1796  he  replaced  the  old  steeple  of  the  North 
Meeting-house  with  a plain  octagonal  belfry.  In  1804  the  South 
Church  was  begun  from  his  designs.  The  debits  for  the  building 
begin  with  a charge  “for  a horse  and  chaise  to  take  Samuel  Mack- 
intire  to  Newburyport  and  Exeter.”  Of  what  he  there  saw,  it  was 
the  steeple  at  Newburyport  which  attracted  his  admiration,  and 
the  steeple  of  the  South  Church  was  modelled  after  that,  with 
some  simplifications  and  improvements  in  proportion.  There  were 
three  stages  above  the  tower,  one  square  and  two  octagonal,  with 
a tall  spire  above — certainly  one  of  the  most  graceful  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  tower  itself  rested  on  a broad  porch  fronted  by  four 
Ionic  pilasters  with  festooned  capitals.  Within,  the  high  pulpit, 
surmounted  by  a Palladian  window,  was  framed  by  a great  Corin- 
thian order.  In  the  emulation  among  the  churches,  the  Branch 
Meeting-house  was  built  from  Mclntire’s  designs  in  1804-1805, 
and  even  the  old  Tabernacle  must  have  a new  steeple  by  him. 

Mclntire,  now  well  recognized  as  a local  celebrity,  continued 
to  be  employed  also  on  works  of  a public  character.  Thus  when 
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the  Common  was  levelled  and  fenced  as  Washington  Square  in 
1802  he  was  called  on  to  design  the  several  gateways — the  princi- 
pal one  a little  wooden  triumphal  arch  adorned  with  sculpture  and 
crowned  by  an  eagle.  Hamilton  Hall,  to  which  the  Salem  Assem- 
blies were  transferred  about  1805,  was  a very  admirable  and 
dignified  solution  of  the  architectural  problem,  its  great  hall  above 
having  a row  of  five  Palladian  windows  under  simple  brick  arches. 
In  little  schoolhouses,  also,  he  rose  superior  to  the  conventions  of 
the  type.  Very  probably  the  Custom  House  of  1805,  at  6 Central 
Street,  a simple  brick  block  with  pediment  and  columned  doorway 
bearing  one  of  his  eagles,  was  also  of  his  design.  The  house  for 
the  Registry  of  Deeds,  already  mentioned,  contained  the  Register’s 
Office. 

LAST  YEARS 

The  houses  of  Mclntire’s  last  years,  after  1807,  were  all  of 
brick.  Two  of  them,  adjoining,  for  Moses  Little  and  Gideon  Tuck- 
er, substantially  repeated  the  general  design  of  the  John  Gardner 
house,  just  across  the  street.  Like  them  the  Enoch  Dow  house  had 
a semi-circular  porch.  The  Joseph  Felt  house,  with  a square  Doric 
porch  to  the  street,  and  the  similar  houses  for  Thomas  March 
Woodbridge  and  Benjamin  William  Crowninshield,  were  among 
Mclntire’s  last  works.  In  the  facades  of  this  latest  group  we  see 
an  increasing  austerity,  as  the  growing  classicism  of  the  time  laid 
its  restraint  on  the  craftsman’s  hands,  which  still  showed  its 
facility  in  new  motives  of  interior  ornament. 

With  the  growth  of  trade  and  of  communication  certain  larger 
tasks  were  imposed  on  the  designer — hotels  and  business  buildings 
of  a larger  scale.  The  building  of  turnpikes  had  called  as  early  as 
1804  for  large  and  handsome  taverns  at  Lynn,  Topsfield  and 
Lynnfield.  The  Archer  (Franklin)  Building  in  Salem,  1809- 
1810,  was  perhaps  the  most  extensive  undertaking  of  the  archi- 
tect. It  comprised  four  stories  with  shops  below,  many  offices,  and 
a hall  above.  The  treatment  was  sober,  of  admirable  proportion, 
depending  only  on  the  skilful  grouping  of  the  openings  in  the 
brick  walls,  and  on  a rich  balustrade  at  the  eaves.  With  such  ex- 
cellent work  Mclntire  closed  his  career  in  architecture. 

Mclntire’s  charges  for  his  architectural  designs  were  extremely 
modest.  Those  of  which  we  have  record,  beside  $35  for  the  plan 
of  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  are  as  follows : 
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Elias  Basket  Derby 

1791  Aug.  2d  to  a Design  for  a Front  Fence  £ — 5 — 

1794  Dec.  4th  to  Sundrie  Drawings  for  Sum- 
mer Houses  1 : 4 — 

John  Derby 

1803  Sept.  21  to  a Drawing  for  Coach  house  0:15 — 

Gideon  Tucker 

1809  Aug.  3 1st  To  Several  Drawings  for  Dwell- 
ing house,  Chaise  house, 

Barn,  &c  10:  o:  o 

In  the  advance  of  architecture  at  that  time  to  a professional 
status,  under  the  hands  of  Hadfield,  Latrobe  and  other  men  of 
foreign  training,  Mclntire  remained  a survivor  of  the  old  type  of 
the  craftsmen-architects  who  had  executed  their  own  designs  and 
counted  the  fruits  even  of  their  creative  imagination  mainly  by 
the  day’s  labor. 

Salem  at  the  end  of  his  life  presented  a very  different  aspect 
from  its  appearance  which  he  began  his  work.  The  churches  and 
public  buildings  had  been  rebuilt  or  remodelled  from  his  designs. 
Where  a solid  gambrel-roofed  house  had  been,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  height  of  domestic  pretention,  rows  of  tall  stately 
mansions,  a great  number  from  Mclntire’s  hand,  lined  Essex 
Street,  Federal  Street  and  Washington  Square.  That  was  no  idle 
phrase  when  the  town  clerk  called  Samuel  Mclntire,  on  his  death, 
"the  architect  of  Salem.” 

CARVINGS  : BUILDINGS,  FURNITURE,  AND  SHIPS 

His  contribution  to  the  artistic  character  of  his  buildings  was, 
as  we  have  indicated,  not  limited  to  the  giving  of  general  designs, 
but  included  the  carving  of  the  rich  ornaments  to  which  so  much 
of  their  beauty  is  due.  Whereas  the  early  Derby  accounts  speak 
of  him  as  a carpenter  (1784)  and  a joiner  (1794-1796),  by 
these  latter  years  his  work  was  chiefly  in  carving,  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  great  bill  of  £238.  8s.  ^d.  for  interior  carving  on  the  Derby 
mansion.  His  activity  in  this  respect  is  further  abundantly  witness- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  the  inventory 
and  sales  of  his  estate.  Certainly  his  architectural  carvings  equal 
in  quantity  and  quality  those  of  any  other  American  carver  of  his 
style  and  generation. 
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As  his  reputation  as  a carver  grew,  Mclntire  also  did  much 
carving  of  furniture,  some  of  it  on  pieces  made  in  his  own  shop, 
more  on  pieces  by  other  cabinet-makers.  All  told  over  a hun- 
dred articles  bearing  his  carvings  may  be  identified  with  sufficient 
certainty.  They  are,  as  one  would  suppose  from  the  period  at 
which  Mclntire  worked,  in  the  styles  of  Hepplewhite  and  Shera- 
ton, and  reveal  that  he  had  access  to  the  published  plates  of  these 
designers.  He  did  not  confine  himself,  however,  to  a slavish  imita- 
tion, but  freely  combined  and  modified,  introducing  liberally  the 
characteristic  carved  motives  which  he  had  made  his  own.  In 
brilliance,  delicacy,  and  refinement  the  work  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  young  Duncan  Phyfe  or  of  the  best  of  the  Philadelphia 
carvers  of  the  Chippendale  period,  and  thus  ranks  with  the  finest 
which  has  been  produced  in  America. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career  Samuel  Mclntire  was  em- 
ployed also  in  work  on  Salem  ships. 

The  earliest  items  we  have  found  are  the  following: 

Capt  Tucker  to  Joseph  Mackintire  Dr 

1776  Aug.  15 — to  Worck  on  Board  your 
Scooner  Harliquin 

Sept.  17  to  worck  1 9 Days  @ 5 / pr  Day  £4:15:  o 
to  my  Brother  Samuell  worck 

14  3/4  3:13:  9 

8:  8:  9 

Mr.  Joshua  Ward  Dr  to  Sam  McIntyre  & Brother 

1779  June  28  to  8 &%  work  on  Boat  at  £6  £51:  o:  o 
to  working  72  feet  uper 

streak  @ 5 / per  foot  18:10:  o 

to  80  feet  Beading  @1/6  8:0:0 

Mr.  Joshua  Ward  to  Sam.  McIntyre 

1779  Dec.  22  to  12  days  work  on  Board  the 
Sloop  at  io£io/  at  same 
Time  R Payt 

Sam  McIntyre  £126 

In  papers  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby  are  the  following  items : 

1787  Decmr  6th  to  the  Joiners  work  on  Board 

the  Grand  Turk  38:10:  o 

to  10  Gal.  W.  I.  Rum  @ 3/8  1:16:  8 
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1790  Mar  By  work  on  Ship  Light  Horse 

Aug1  1788  pr  bill  £24:18:  — 

By  Do  on  Scor  Peggy  pr  do  12:  — 
By  Do  on  bd  Ship  Astrea  Dec' 

18.  1788  pr  do  7:I4:  — 

By  carvg  a knee  for  Scor  Nancy 

Aug1  1789  pr  do  1:  1:  — 


1791  Jany  22  To  fixing  the  Joiners  work  of  24:15:  — 
the  Ship  Astrea  & fixing 
windows  &c  to  a Cariage 
90  days  5/6  (Reed.  Sa- 
lem 2 Apr.  1791  of  Elias 
H.  Derby  the  sum  of  Sixty 
four  Dollars  it  being  in 
full  for  my  fixing  the  quar- 
ter Gallerys  of  the  Ship 
Astria) 

Novr  16  To  altering  ye  tops  of  the 
quarter  galleries  & sundry 
small  jobs  on  the  ship 
Grand  Turk  12:12:  — 

To  cutting  4 scrowles  & mak- 
ing a Binacle  for  the  Brig’a 
Rose  1 : 1 : — 


Deer  24  To  finishing  the  Grand  Turks 
Cabin  Sec’s  £60 

“ 1 o galls  W.  I Rum  2:10  62:10:  — 


None  of  these  items,  we  see,  necessarily  involved  elaborate 
carving.  For  such  work  on  his  Grand  Turk , Elias  Hasket  Derby 
employed  in  1791  the  Boston  craftsmen  John  and  Simeon  Skillin, 
who  carved  the  figurehead  and  many  other  ornaments.  In  this  as 
in  other  matters  Mclntire  was  quick  to  learn,  and  by  1798 — even 
before  the  death  of  John  Skillin  in  1800 — he  was  given  the  task 
of  adorning  another  great  ship  of  Derby’s,  and  later  made  figure- 
heads for  ships  of  other  owners. 


1798  Deer  4th  To  Carving  Head  with  its  Bracketts 
& traill  for  the  New  Ship 
Mount  Vernon  @55  Dollars  $55 
to  carving  Starn,  Quarter  Gal- 
eries,  Scrowls  &c  @ 70  Doll 


70 
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Owner  of  the  Brig t Pompey  to  Sami  Mclntire,  Dr. 

1802  Sept  14 th  to  Carving  the  Starn  & Quar- 
ter pieces  £40.0.0 

a Knee  measuring  6 feet 

@ 5/pr  ft.  5.0.0 

pr  Catfaces  @5/  each  [sic]  1.67.0 

4 double  Scrowles  @ 4/6  each  3.0.0 


£49.67.0 

Owners  of  the  new  Ship  Asia , to  Sam11  Mclntire  Dr 
1803  Octo  1 2th  to  an  8 & % foot  figr  head  @ 

40/  pr  foot  $58:33 

Carving  Starn  @60  Dolls  60: 

Carving,  Joinering  & putting 

on  Qr  Badges  20: 

Cat  faces  & other  finishings  2 1 / — 3 : 5 


$141:83 

Late  Owners  of  Ship  Derby  to  Sam11  Mclntire  DTa 
1806  July  23 d To  an  8 ft  figure  head  &" 

(sic)  3 o /pr  foot  $40 : o : o 

to  pr  Cat  faces  @12  / — & 

expences  2 : : 

to  Journey  to  Boston  5 : : 


$47:0:0 

One  of  Mclntire’s  scrap-books,  of  which  a brochure  of  en- 
gravings of  English  buildings  served  as  the  nucleus,  contains 
five  sheets  of  drawings  of  taffards  for  ship-sterns  with  carved  cor- 
nucopias, garlands,  musical  instruments,  festoons  of  drapery  and 
fruit,  also  one  sheet  with  sketches  for  the  “Belet  [billet]  head  for 
for  a ship  of  300  Tons,”  with  a drum  and  flag  along  the  trail- 
boards.  Although  the  name  of  Joseph  Mclntire  the  younger,  with 
the  date  1826,  is  written  on  the  inside  cover,  some  of  the  sheets 
are  water-marked  1791,  and  the  coherence  of  all  the  motives  with 
the  style  of  Samuel  Mclntire  indicates  that  the  scrap-book  descend- 
ed from  him  and  that  the  drawings  represents  his  work.  One  more 
drawing  of  the  sort  survives  on  the  back  of  a detail-drawing  by 
him.  It  shows,  in  ink,  pencil  and  crayon  a variety  of  sketches  for 
ship-carving:  taffards,  carved  prows,  a full  figurehead.  The 
motives  again  constitute  a compendium  of  Mclntire’s  decorative 
vocabulary,  including  the  inevitable  basket  and  eagle. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  ship-worker  represented 
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should  survive  today,  or  could  be  identified.  So  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  only  a single  example  of  ship-carving  is  preserved  for 
which  Mclntire’s  authorship  can  be  maintained,  a small  figure- 
head of  a woman  holding  a medallion  portrait.  The  attribution 
derives  added  support  from  a similar  scheme  of  a shield  borne  by 
the  figure  in  one  of  the  sketches  last  described. 

SCULPTURE 

From  carving  Mclntire  was  led  to  essay  sculpture  in  wood,  his 
accustomed  material.  Although  his  achievements  in  this  line  can- 
not compare  in  intrinsic  value  with  those  in  architecture  and  deco- 
rative carving,  he  has  here  the  merits  of  being  one  of  the  pioneers. 

Little  enough  had  been  done  in  sculpture  anywhere  in  America, 
less  by  native  talent.  Such  works  as  the  wooden  soldier,  carved  by 
Lemuel  Beadle  in  1712,  which  stood  before  the  Watch  House  in 
Salem,  were  scarcely  surpassed  here  before  the  Revolution.  For 
more  ambitious  figures  the  colonists  in  New  York  and  Charleston 
had  recourse  to  English  sculptors.  After  the  war  the  coming  of 
Joseph  Wright,  Houdon,  and  Ceracchi  stimulated  the  art.  The 
ship-carvers  essayed  independent  sculpture.  This  was  notable  in 
the  case  of  William  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  a year  older  than 
Mclntire.  Rush  carved  his  first  figurehead  in  1789,  and  may  have 
made  certain  figures  and  busts  in  the  nineties,  although  the  main 
body  of  his  work  in  sculpture  began  in  1808.  The  Skillins  of  Bos- 
ton supplied  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  as  early  as  1784,  with  “2 
mahogany  bustes.”  It  was  they  who  carved  the  four  figures  ordered 
for  Derby’s  garden  in  1793.  Their  examples  must  have  been  a 
principal  stimulus  to  Mclntire.  By  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
executed  a considerable  number  of  works  both  in  relief  and  in  the 
round,  and  had  acquired  much  local  fame  as  a sculptor. 

We  cannot  be  sure  at  what  time  he  made  his  first  attempts,  for 
some  works  may  be  later  in  date  than  the  buildings  they  adorn. 
Possibly  the  earliest  may  have  been  the  eagle  on  the  cupola  of 
the  Pickman  (Derby)  house  on  Washington  Street,  if  this  was 
added  at  the  time  of  the  remodelling  of  1786.  A bust  in  the 
broken  pediment  over  the  doorway  on  the  stairs  of  the  Assembly- 
house  seems  probably  to  be  the  work  of  the  Skillins. 

With  the  encouragement  of  Bentley,  Mclntire  undertook  in 
1798,  a bust  of  John  Winthrop,  and  also  made  a bust  of  Voltaire. 
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In  1802-1805  he  carved  for  the  Common  gates  several  bas-reliefs 
now  preserved  by  the  Essex  Institute.  Among  them  is  a profile 
medallion  of  Washington  based  on  the  etching  by  Joseph  Hiller 
after  that  of  Joseph  Wright.  As  in  all  of  Mclntire’s  figure  sculp- 
ture it  has  a primitive  quality  of  literalness.  “Envelopment’'  there 
is  none;  there  is  notable  austerity,  even  harshness.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  many  removes  from  the  original,  Washington  the  man  is 
there,  dignified  and  commanding. 

Several  other  eagles  in  the  round,  identical  in  type  with  that  of 
the  Pickman  (Derby)  house,  adorned  the  Common  gateway,  the 
Peirce  house  and  other  buildings.  Eagles  in  relief  formed  part  of 
the  external  ornament  of  the  Custom  House  and  of  Hamilton 
Hall,  of  the  same  form  as  the  smaller  ones  in  mantels  of  certain 
houses,  all  after  1805: 

A minor  work  of  the  carver,  revealing  the  simple  astonishments 
of  those  days,  is  mentioned  in  an  amusing  entry  of  Bentley’s  diary 
for  September  25,  1807: 

Saw  an  imitation  of  a wonderful  pear  which  grew  in 
Ipswich.  It  was  carved  by  Mclntire  & painted  by  Corne  & 
was  said  to  be  an  exact  imitation.  It  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken excepting  its  size  might  make  suspicion  [III,  321]. 

This  curiosity  is  preserved  by  the  Essex  Institute. 

Among  the  effects  Mclntire  left  at  his  death  we  shall  find  “1 
large  head  of  Washington;  Number  of  Busts  of  the  Poets;  2 figures 
of  Hercules,  2 feet  high;  1 head  of  Franklin,”  as  well  as  “1  large 
Book  Antique  Statues,  excellent.”  Diagrams  of  the  human  figure 
with  numerical  proportions,  preserved  in  his  scrap-book,  show  the 
survival  of  the  old  academic  canons. 

MINOR  ACTIVITIES 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Mclntire’s  life  and  work,  we  may 
mention  here  the  more  prosaic  tasks  which  are  recorded,  with  his 
larger  work,  in  his  surviving  bills.  As  the  famous  Philadelphia 
cabinet-makers  William  Savery  and  Benjamin  Randolph  did  not 
disdain  to  make  a slave-coffin  or  a chicken-coop,  Mclntire,  espe- 
cially in  his  early  years,  turned  his  hand  to  anything  which  had  to 
be  made  in  wood.  Thus  in  his  bills  against  his  great  patron  Elias 
Hasket  Derby  we  find : 
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1784  Jan  10  mending  Slay  3/6  & 3/4  of 

16  to  fixing  waggon  4 days  & 3 /4  1:18:  o 

a days  work  £0:  9:  6 

May  12  to  making  A Birds  house  & paint- 
ing 1:18:  o 

(these  three  items  are  in  a bill  of 
Joseph  Mclntire  & Brothers, 
receipted  by  Samuel). 

Nove  1 to  mending  Garden  Fence  6/  & 


Making  a seat  & Cricket  for 
waggon  7/  1:13:  o 

to  8 / 2 paid  for  4 Brass  roolers 

for  window  blinds  8:  2 

to  4/  paid  for  Screws  hinges- 

Ketch  &c  painter  bills  18/  1:2: 

1787  Feby  to  making  Slay-Top  &c  at  16  16: 

April  103/4  Days  on  Martin-house 

&c  at  6/  3:4:6 


It  was  characteristic  of  that  day  that  payments  were  made  by 
the  great  Salem  merchants  to  a considerable  extent  in  goods.  With 
Elias  Hasket  Derby,  Mclntire  evidently  had  an  open  account 
against  which  he  drew  in  various  commodities,  with  a cash  settle- 
ment of  the  balance  every  year  or  two.  The  great  quantities  of 
tea  found  in  these  accounts  were  neither  all  for  home  consumption 
nor  for  sale;  it  was  apparently  a medium  of  exchange,  like  tobacco 
in  the  Southern  colonies.  The  merchant,  like  a modern  banker, 
was  drawn  against  by  bills  of  exchange  such  as  the  following: 


Sir: 

Please  to  Deliver  the  Bearer  of  this  order  25  lbs  Bohea 
tea  and  charge  the  Same  to  an  account  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant 

Samuel  McIntire 

To  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby 
Salem  Sept.  14,  1790 

Such  were  the  everyday  tasks  and  dealings  of  the  substantial 
craftsmen  more  than  a century  ago.  It  is  significant  of  his  scrupu- 
lous honesty  and  amiable  disposition  that  we  nowhere  find  him 
involved  in  any  dispute  or  suit  at  law. 

Of  his  chief  avocation,  music,  we  get  several  glimpses  in  Bent- 
ley’s diary: 
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1796.  March  22.  This  evening  my  instrumental  music 
with  me.  The  Company,  Masters  Macintire,  & Palfrey,  & 
Heard,  Becket  & a young  man,  name  unknown.  They  supped 
with  me  and  were  encouraged,  I trust  [II,  175]. 

1801.  May  1 o.  The  several  societies  in  Salem  have  been 
induced  to  encourage  Music  . . . Macintire  teaches  for 
the  North  Church  . . . [II,  372]. 

1802.  April  22.  Had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  & hearing 
Dr.  Oliver’s  Organ.  It  is  the  first  ever  built  in  this  Town 
. . . the  frame  is  handsome,  exhibiting  a front  of  5 by  8 
feet  probably,  with  pedals,  exhibiting  the  pipes  in  a central 
Oval,  & with  two  towers  on  each  side,  surmounted  with  some 
instruments  of  music  in  high  relief  with  good  effect.  The 
woodwork  was  finished  by  that  ingenious  mechanic  Mr. 
Mclntire  [II,  427]. 

Another  echo  of  his  music  in  found  in  an  old  bill  of  the  time: 

Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  4th  July  to 
S.  Mclntire  Dr 

To  the  use  of  the  Double  Bass  on  that  Day  [sic]  $2:  o:  o 
Salem  19th  July  1805 

Received  payment 
Saml  McIntire 

DEATH  AND  HERITAGE 

Samuel  Mclntire  died  February  6,  18 11,  without  ever  having 
been  more  than  a few  leagues  from  his  native  town.  On  his  tomb- 
stone in  the  Charter  Street  burying-ground  we  read : 

IN  MEMORY  OF 
MR.  SAMUEL  McINTIRE, 

WHO  DIED  FEB.  6,  1811; 

-ZET.  54 

He  was  distinguished  for  Genius  in  Architecture, 

Sculpture,  and  Musick:  Modest  and  sweet  Manners 
rendered  him  pleasing:  Industry  and  Integrity 
respectable:  He  professed  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
in  his  entrance  on  manly  life;  and  proved  its 
excellence  by  virtuous  Principles  and  unblemished  conduct 

On  the  day  of  his  death  Bentley  writes : 

This  day  Salem  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
men  it  had  in  it.  He  was  descended  of  a family  of  Carpenters 
who  had  no  claims  on  public  favor  and  was  educated  at  a 
branch  of  that  business.  By  attention  he  soon  gained  a super- 
iority to  all  of  his  occupation  and  the  present  Court  House, 
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the  North  and  South  Meeting  houses,  and  indeed  all  the 
improvements  of  Salem  for  nearly  thirty  years  past  have 
been  under  his  eye.  In  Sculpture  he  had  no  rival  in  New 
England  and  I possess  some  specimens  which  I should  not 
scruple  to  compare  with  any  I ever  saw.  To  the  best  of  my 
abilities  I encouraged  him  in  this  branch.  In  music  he  had 
a good  taste  and  tho’  not  presuming  to  be  an  original  com- 
poser, he  was  among  our  best  Judges  and  most  able  perform- 
ers. All  the  instruments  we  use  he  could  understand  and  was 
the  best  person  to  be  employed  in  correcting  any  defects, 
or  repairing  them.  He  had  a fine  person,  a majestic  appear- 
ance, calm  countenance,  great  self  command  and  amiable 
temper.  He  was  welcome  but  never  intruded.  He  had  com- 
plained of  some  obstruction  in  the  chest,  but  when  he  died 
it  was  unexpectedly.  The  late  increase  of  workmen  in  wood 
has  been  from  the  demand  for  exportation  and  this  has  add- 
ed nothing  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  workman, 
so  that  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Mclntire  no  man  is  left  to  be 
consulted  upon  a new  plan  of  execution  beyond  his  bare 
practice. 

A brief  notice  appeared  in  the  Salem  Gazette  the  following  day: 

In  this  town  Mr.  Samuel  M’Intire,  carver,  age  54  years — 
a man  very  much  beloved  and  sincerely  lamented.  His  funer- 
al will  be  from  his  late  dwelling  house  in  Summer  Street,  at 
3 o’clock  Saturday  afternoon,  where  his  relations  and  friends 
are  requested  to  attend. 

The  Essex  Register  for  February  9,  added  a few  traits: 

In  this  town,  Mr.  Samuel  M’Intire,  aged  54.  His  talents 
in  architecture,  sculpture  and  music  were  distinguished.  His 
manners  combined  suavity,  purity  and  firm  character.  His 
industry,  usefulness  and  consistent  virtues  gave  him  an  un- 
common share  of  the  affections  of  all  who  knew  him.  By  his 
own  well  directed  energies  he  became  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

The  fullest  account  followed  in  the  Gazette  for  February  1 2 : 

Of  the  late  and  lamented  Mr.  M’Intire  necessarily  omitted 
in  our  last. 

Mr.  M’Intire  was  originally  bred  to  the  occupation  of  a 
housewright,  but  his  vigorous  mind  soon  passed  the  ordinary 
limits  of  his  profession,  and  aspired  to  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  the  interesting  and  admirable  science  of  architec- 
ture, in  which  he  had  advanced  with  a steady  and  sure  step 
far  beyond  most  of  his  countrymen.  To  a delicate  native 
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taste  in  this  art,  he  had  united  a high  degree  of  that  polish 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  an  assiduous  study  of  the 
great  classical  masters;  with  whose  works,  notwithstanding 
their  rarity  in  this  country,  Mr.  M.  had  a very  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. His  native  town  (as  well  as  other  places)  is 
enriched  with  many  memorials  in  this  art,  whose  excellences 
now,  alas!  only  serve  to  sharpen  the  regret  of  the  beholder 
for  the  loss  of  their  author.  He  had  also  made  a profession  of 
the  kindred  art  of  sculpture,  in  which  he  had  arrived  at  a 
very  distinguished  rank. 

The  uncommon  native  genius  of  Mr.  M.  displayed  itself 
in  many  subjects  not  connected  with  his  professional  pur- 
suits; and  in  the  various  objects  to  which  his  unerring  taste 
directed  him,  he  never  failed  of  reaching  a degree  of  ex- 
cellence that  would  have  been  honorable  to  a professed  artist. 

He  sometimes  employed  himself  in  drawing;  he  had  an 
admirable  musical  taste,  and  was  a good  performer  of  instru- 
mental as  well  as  vocal  music.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  various  musical  instruments,  in  the  con- 
struction of  them,  particularly  the  organ,  the  most  harmoni- 
ous of  all,  he  was  directed  by  an  ear  of  exquisite  nicety,  and 
an  exactness  of  mechanism  that  ensured  success.  Even  on 
subjects  of  literature  his  casual  observations  evinced  a degree 
of  knowledge  that  surprised  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  variety  of  his  professional  and  other  pursuits.  To  these 
attainments  (and  these,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  obliged 
to  struggle  against  the  want  of  an  early  education,  were  not 
all  he  possessed)  he  united  an  unaffected  native  politeness, 
and  a mildness  of  deportment,  which  delighted  all  who  en- 
joyed his  acquaintance.  With  these  rare  endowments  of  the 
mind,  he  possessed  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart;  and  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity  (in  rescuing  a child  from 
drowning)  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  that  disease 
which  had  afflicted  him  for  many  years,  and  terminated  his 
life.  Conspicuous  among  all  these  excellences  shone  his  un- 
assuming modesty,  his  sterling  integrity  and  his  ardent  piety. 

A quiet,  dignified,  competent,  accomplished  man;  a life  not 
without  one  episode  of  heroism,  which  clearly  he  would  have  been 
the  last  to  call  by  that  name. 

He  died  intestate.  In  the  Essex  Probate  Records  (1819)  we 
find  this  inventory  of  his  estate: 


The  Mansion  House  & Shop  with  the 

Land  under  & adjoining  $3000.00 
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Half  of  a Pew  in  Dr.  Barnard’s 
Meeting  House  ...  at  $50  . . . 25.00 

3025.00 

Personal  Estate — viz. 

a large  Hand  Organ  wh  10  barrels  200 

14  Chairs 1.50  21.00 

1 Music  D°  . ...  2.00  2.00 

a Table  with  Draws  1.50 

a lot  of  wood  Screws  50.00 

a Pine  Book  Case  4.00 

a Set  of  Rees’  Encyclopedia  60.00 

one  Vol.  Palladios’  Architecture  10.00 

one  D°  Ware’s  D°  8.00 

a Vol.  of  Architecture  by  Langley  2.00 

D°  D°  by  Paine  2.00 

Dictionary  of  Arts  & Sciences  1 Vol.  folio  6.00 

a Book  of  Sculpture  10.00 

2 Vol.  French  Architecture  4.00 

4 D°  News  Papers  1.00 

1 D°  new  Version  of  New  Testament  1.00 

2 D°  Willich’s  Lectures  1.50 

4 D°  Goldsmith’s  Animated  Nature,  1. 00  each  4.00 

1 D°  Josephus  History  1.00 

1 D°  Sandy’s  Travels  .50 

1 Vol.  Lock  Hospital  (Music)  2.00 

Handel’s  Messiah  (D°)  1.00 

a Lot  of  Music  Books  5.00 

a D°  of  Small  D°D°  2.00 

2 Books  of  Draughts  1.00 

10  large  Prints  2.00 

12  Prints  of  the  Seasons  1.00 

2 Cases  of  Drawing  Instruments  & a Box  of  Paints  8.00 

a Box  containing  4 Picture  planes  4.00 

2 Mahagony  Travelling  Desks  . . 4 $ ea — 8.00 

2 large  Plaister  of  Paris  figures  5.00 

In  Front  Chamber 

6 Chairs  50c  3.00 

a Birch  Bureau  1.00  1.00 

a pair  of  Fire  Buckets  2 2.00 

a Fire  Arm  complete  6.00 

3 Swords  2 $ the  lot  2.00 

In  Back  Chamber 

a Bed,  Bedding  & Bedstead  20.00 

a Mohogany  Bureau  4.00 
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6 Chairs  8oc  4.80 

1 Easy  D°  8$  8.00 

a pair  Brass  Andirons  Shovel  8c  tongs  &c  7.00 

a Double  Bass  (musical  instrument)  25.00 

a Violin  & case  1.00 

9 Plaister  of  Paris  figures  7.00 

a Bedstead  and  Matrass  3.00  3.00 

a Carpet  2.00  2.00 

In  Front  Room  below 

a Gilt  Looking  Glass  30.00 

8 Chairs  $8.00  a Spinnet  $15.00  23.00 

a Carpet  $25.00  an  8 day  Clock  Mohogany 

Case  $45.00  70.00 

China  Closet  & Plate  24.00 

2 tables  8c  a Light  Stand  6.00 

3 Plaister  figures,  pictures  &c  5.00 

Kitchen 

a Looking  Glass,  wood  frame  1.50 

an  8 day  clock  (Birch  Case)  35.00 

a Birch  Desk  2.00 

6 Chairs  $3.00  a small  table  1.00  4.00 

a pair  Andirons  Shovel  8c  tongs  (Iron)  2.50 

a Carpet  50c  Bedstead  8c  Bedding  $22.00  22.50 

Pantry  Utensils  10.00 

The  Wearing  Apparel  of  the  Deceased  36.00 

a lot  of  Sheets  say  8 pair  12.00 

a pair  D°  (tow)  4.00 

a lot  of  Pillow  Cases  2.00 

a lot  of  table  linen  4.00 

2 chest  8c  meal  D°  3.00  3.00 

Utensils  in  Kitchen  Closet  5.00 

a Silver  Watch  16.00  16.00 

a Lot  of  pictures  5.00 

Sundry  articles  in  cellar  25.00 

Scales  and  Weights  2.00 

A lot  of  Shovels  8c  Hoes  1.50 

Sundry  Articles  in  shop  and  shop  furniture  viz: 

300  Chisels  8c  Gouges  10c  30.00 

4 axes  8c  adze  the  lot  $5  5.00 

4 Work  Benches  12.00 

a large  Iron  Stove  20.00 

2 Grind  Stones  3 ea  6.00 

46  Moulding  Planes  50  ea  23.00 

7 Saws  60c  ea  4.20 
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a Bit  Stock  & Bits  8.00  8.00 

4 Capitals  the  lot  3.00  3.00 

20  large  Planes  .50  ea  10.00 

8 medallions  of  Washington  2.00 

a lot  of  Hammers  1.00  1.00 

a D°  of  Angers  1.00  1.00 

A Franklin  Head  & post  3.00 

29  feet  Ton  timber  4.00 

1000  d°  seasoned  stuff  25.00 

3 pairs  Screws  2.00  6.00 

a lot  of  wood  & Bed  D°  3.00 

a d°  whet  Stones  3.00 

a D°  Composition  Ornaments  & Draws  35-°° 

a Bench  Vise  & small  hand  D°  2.00 

a lot  of  Tools  & Screws  6.00 

A Draw  of  Screws  & Brads  .50 

a lot  of  Carved  Leaves  2.00 

a D°  of  Mates,  Compasses  & Squares  1.00 

6th  Glue  15c  .90 

Sundry  pieces  Lumber  & parcel  of  Peat  4.00 

an  Organ  Chest  5.00 

Sundries  in  shop  Chamber  10.00 


Sundry  notes  payable  to  Said  Estate,  viz 
Branch  Religious  Society,  dated  Dec.  25th 
1804,  signed  by  Dan1  Farrington  as  [* 
Treasurer  and  in  their  Behalf  for  $120 
& Interest  $45.40  considered  doubtful 
Benja  Dodge’s  Note  of  Jany  1,  1806  for  $700,  \ 
with  2 years  Interest  $84  due  as  per  note  J 
Thomas  Needham’s  D°  for  $14.42  dated  March 
17th  current 


$1 1 10.90 


165.40 


784.00 


14.42 


$2074.72 

Salem  March  21  st  18 11 

Elizabeth  McIntire  j-  Sworn  Admr 

Abijah  Northey  1 

Jonathan  Waldo  V Committee  Sworn 

Benj.  Dodge  J 

It  was  a substantial  estate  for  a craftsman  of  that  day,  which 
bears  witness  to  prudent  management  and  comfortable  circum- 
stances. 
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Many  of  these  articles  were  offered  for  sale  by  advertisements 
in  the  Salem  Gazette,  April  30  and  May  3,  181 1 : 

FOR  SALE 

Sundry  Articles  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Samuel  M’Intire, 
deceased, — VIZ. 

1 elegant  Barrel  Organ,  6 feet  high,  10  barrels; 

1 wind  chest  for  an  organ; 

Encyclopedia  complete; 

Paladia  Architecture,  best  kind; 

1 Ware’s  do;  1 Paine’s  do. 

2 vols.  French  Architecture 

1 large  Book  Antique  Statues,  excellent; 

Lock  Hospital  Collection  of  Music; 

Handel’s  Messiah  in  score; 

Magadalen  Hymns;  Massachusetts  Compiler; 

1 excellent  toned  Spinnet 
1 eight  day  Clock,  Mahogany  case; 

12  prints  of  the  Seasons; 

1 book  drawings  of  Ships; 

1 large  head  of  Washington; 

Number  of  Busts  of  the  Poets; 

2 Figures  of  Hercules,  2 feet  high; 

1 Head  of  Franklin,  and  Pillar  for  a Sign; 

Composition  ornaments; 

Number  of  Moulding  Planes  and 
sundry  other  Articles.  Apply  to 
Elizabeth  M’Intire  Adm’x 
or  to  Samuel  F.  M’Intire  Att’y 

N.B.  The  subscriber  carries  on  Carving  as  usual  at  the 
Shop  of  the  deceased,  in  Summer  Street  where  he  will  be 
glad  to  receive  orders  in  that  line.  He  returns  thanks  for  past 
favors.  April  30,  1811. 

Samuel  F.  M’Intire 

Samuel  Mclntire’s  wife  survived  him  four  years,  her  will  being 
proved  October  31,  1815  (Probate  Records:  18 100).  The  in- 
ventory of  her  estate,  November  15,  1815,  shows  that  many  of 
her  husband’s  musical  instruments  had  remained  unsold  in  her 
possession. 

The  son,  who  had  married  Hannah  Hammonds  January  15, 
1804,  and  who  had  continued  the  business  as  we  have  seen,  ap- 
pears in  deeds  and  probate  records  of  1811-1819  as  a carver.  He 
advertised  April  18,  1815: 


Fig. 


Pingree  House,  128  Essex  St. 


Fig.  2.  Tucker-Rice  House,  Fig.  3.  Simon  Forrester  House, 

129  Essex  St.  188  Derby  St. 


Fig.  4.  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  House,  180  Derby  St. 


Fig.  5.  Clifford  Crowninshield  House,  74  Washington  Sq. 


! 


Fig.  6.  Francis  Boardman  House,  82  Washington  Sq. 


Fig.  7.  Jabez  Baldwin  House, 
92  Washington  Sq. 


Fig.  8.  Thomas  Woodbridge  House, 
48  Bridge  St. 


Fig.  9.  Peirce-Nichols  House,  80  Federal  St. 


Fig.  10.  Assembly  House,  138  Federal  St. 


Fig.  11.  Cook-Oliver  House,  142  Federal  St.  Fig.  12.  Jonathan  Hodges  House,  12  Chestnut  St. 


Fig.  13.  Hamilton  Hall,  9 Chestnut  St. 


Fig.  14.  Thomas  Butman  House,  14  Cambridge  St. 


Fig.  15.  Samuel  McIntire  House, 
31  Summer  St. 


Fig.  16.  Derby  Summer  House, 
Glen  Magna  Farm,  Danvers. 


Fig.  17.  Chimney  piece,  “Banquet  Room,”  Jeremiah  Lee  House, 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  1768. 


Fig.  18.  Pulpit,  First  Church,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  1749. 


Fig.  20.  Entry  and  staircase,  Jonathan  Mansfield  House. 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  1758. 


Fig.  21.  Chimney  piece,  House  at  57  Harris  Street, 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  c.  1800. 


Fig.  23.  Drawing  for  a Corinthian  capital  by  Samuel  McIntire. 
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Charlestown,  designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  1792. 


Fig.  25.  English  engraving  owned  by  Samuel  McIntire, 

“A  View  of  Ironmongers  Hall  in  Fenchurgh  Street. 
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Samuel  F.  Mlntire 
Carver,  Cheap  Side,  Summer  Street 

Ship  Heads,  Festoons  for  Sterns 
Tablets  and  Blockings  for  Chimney  Pieces 
Brackets,  Draperies,  Pottres  for  Frizes 
Eagles,  from  5 inches  to  2 feet  6 
A variety  of  Figures.  Butter  and  Cake  Stamps 
Furniture  Carving  and  Bellows  tops 

After  his  mother's  death  that  autumn,  when  he  seems  to  have  re- 
moved to  his  father's  house  on  Summer  Street,  which  her  death 
had  vacated,  he  advertised: 

Next  Friday  at  10  o’clock, 

Will  he  sold  at  Auction , at  the  Dwelling  House 
lately  occupied  hy  Mr.  Samuel  Mlntire,  in  Hamilton  Street, 

A variety  of  Carved  Ornaments,  viz: 

Eagles,  from  1 to  2 1-2  feet  high — Busts  and  Figures  for 
the  same — 1 elegant  Grape  Frize,  5 feet  long  and  7 inches 
wide — 1 elegant  Swag  Flowers — Tablets — Puttres  (i.e. 
pateras) — and  a variety  of  other  ornaments  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  can  be  examined  before  the  sale. 

At  1 1 o'clock 

The  above  Dwelling  House,  nearly  new,  16  by  24  feet, 
with  a Brick  Cellar  under  the  same,  and  a Pantry  adjoining, 

9 by  1 2 feet,  standing  on  land  of  Mr.  Robert  Wallis,  together 
with  two  years  lease  of  the  land.  Terms  and  other  particulars 
made  known  at  the  sale. 

Thorndike  Deland,  Auct’r 

That  the  name  of  Mclntire  had  come,  by  his  day,  to  enjoy 
somewhat  more  than  local  fame  is  shown  by  a memorandum  and 
inquiry  addressed  to  Ichabod  Nichols  of  Salem  from  James  Sheafe 
of  Portsmouth,  with  notes  of  the  answer: 

Two  Corinthian  Capitals  for  an  out  side  Fore  Dore 
The  Columns  will  stand  on  a ground  the  Neck  touching 
The  length  of  Capitals  10  1/4  Inches 
Diameter  at  the  extreme  of  Astragal  9 Inches 

at  the  extreme  Points  of  abacus  13  1 /8  In. 
Corinthian  5 Dollars  an  Inch  across  the  top  of  the  collum 
Mock  Ditto  $1.66  1/5  Inch  ditto 

Portsmouth  18  March  1817 

Will  you  my  dr  Sir  inquire  of  a Mr.  McIntyre  a Carver 
in  Salem  when  and  at  what  price  he  could  carve  for  me  the 
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2 Capitals  as  above  and  what  the  weight  would  be  as  20  to 

30  lb — might  come  in  a rough  box  p stage 

7.25  I will  write  him  in  answer  when  I hear 

2.75  from  you  what  he  can  do. 

2.75  Yr  with  gt  regard 

James  Sheaff 

12.75 

Samuel  Field  Mclntire  died  “of  intemperance”  September  27, 
1819,  leaving  his  wife  (d.  1862)  and  five  young  children. 

The  inventory  of  his  estate,  November  25,  1819,  mentions, 
besides  personal  effects,  a “lot  of  carvers  tools  $5,  1 Work  bench 
and  screw  1.50.”  The  great  stock  left  by  his  father  had  evidently 
been  much  reduced. 

Samuel  Mclntire’s  brother  Joseph  (d.  1825),  who  lived  on 
Norman  Street,  had  continued  active  as  a carpenter  or  house- 
wright,  and  with  his  son  Joseph,  Jr.,  baptized  1779,  appears  as 
such  in  probate  records  of  18 1 1 and  1814.  In  contemporary  docu- 
ments we  find  this  elder  Joseph  mentioned  but  once  in  connection 
with  carving,  in  a bill  of  August  12,  1801,  apparently  for  the 
ornaments  of  a fence: 

Mr.  Weight  [Waite]  to  Joseph  Mclntire  Dr 
to  carving  6 capitals  at  1 0/  £3:0:0 

to  carving  6 capitals  at  7/6  2:5:0 


5:5:0 

The  only  other  reference  to  him  as  a carver  is  by  J.  B.  Felt,  who 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  Annals  of  Salem  (1845),  gives  this 
appellation  also  to  the  son,  then  still  living.  We  may  conclude  that 
they  took  up  carving  more  actively  only  after  the  death  of  Samuel 
and  his  son,  in  the  effort  to  supply  the  dearth  and  retain  a lucra- 
tive family  business.  When  V.  G.  Spofford  wrote  in  1884  of  the 
Pickering  Dodge  (Shreve)  house,  on  which  he  worked  in  1822, 
“Samuel  Macintire  was  our  Carver/’  he  must  have  meant  one  of 
the  Josephs.  The  younger  of  them  will  have  been  the  maker  of  the 
following  bill  in  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem: 

Capt.  Shreves  to  Joseph  Mclntire  jr. 

15  Dec.  1823  to  carving  & Starne  Moulding 

Brig  Washington  $20. — 

Recived  pamnt 

Joseph  McIntire  jnr. 

12  January  1826 
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He  lived  at  6 Chestnut  Street,  and  died  September  21,  1852.  The 
advertisement  of  his  effects  is  as  follows: 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  SALE 
Stock  & Tools  of  a Carver 

On  Wednesday,  October  20,  (1852)  at  10  o'clock,  will  be 
sold  by  Public  Auction,  at  the  dwelling  house  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Mclntire,  in  Chestnut  street,  ALL  the  ARTICLES 
OF  CARVING  left  by  him,  (finished  and  unfinished,)  con- 
sisting of  Capitals  for  columns,  in  the  several  orders  of 
architecture;  Billet  Heads;  Stern  Ornaments;  carved  eagles, 
of  several  sizes;  Medallions;  Pilasters;  Arches;  Rosettes;  Man- 
tel & Bureau  Ornaments,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

Also — about  25  volumes  of  Architectural  Books,  some  of 
them  rare  and  valuable. 

Also — some  Furniture,  Boxes,  Tables,  Chests,  Drawers, 
valuable  Carpenter’s  and  Carver's  Tools,  a quantity  of  Sea- 
soned Stock,  2 Bass  Viols,  &c,  &c. 

Terms  cash  on  delivery 

The  late  John  Robinson  has  left  an  interesting  reminiscence  of 
the  final  dispersal  of  their  effects,  some  of  which  may  have  sur- 
vived from  the  time  of  Samuel  Mclntire : 


It  must  have  been  on  the  afternoon  of  October  19,  1852, 
that  I went  with  my  mother  to  look  over  the  shop  of  Joseph 
Mclntire,  No.  6 Chestnut  St.,  Salem,  to  see  the  various 
things  which  were  to  be  sold  at  auction  the  next  day.  Curi- 
osity had  drawn  quite  a large  number  of  persons  there  to  see 
the  objects  which  the  last  of  a family  of  carpenters,  architects 
and  carvers  had  left  behind.  The  building  as  I remember  it 
was  of  two  stories  and  the  work  room  where  the  objects  for 
sale  were  mostly  deposited  was  on  the  front  lower  floor,  the 
eastern  side  of  the  building,  a bench  seemed  to  be  placed 
at  the  southern  side  of  the  room  by  the  street  window  or  win- 
dows (whether  there  were  one  or  two  I do  not  remember). 
Above  the  bench  was  a row  of  tools,  chisels  and  the  like 
and  some  planes  near-by,  probably  moulding-planes  also. 
At  the  right  (west)  of  the  southern  window  were  eight  or 
ten  carved  wooden  eagles,  about  the  size  of  Robins,  with 
spreading  wings,  varying  somewhat  in  size  and  form,  but 
not  very  much.  Beyond  them,  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
was  a model  of  the  South  Church  then  standing  above,  next 
door  but  one,  on  Chestnut  St.  (Can  it  be  the  bird-house  now 
at  the  Institute  formerly  owned  by  Edwin  Peabody  and  be- 
fore that  in  the  yard  on  Summer  St.  of  James  Ferguson  the 
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painter?)  The  model  was  about  three  feet  high  to  the  top 
of  the  spire  as  I recall  it.  There  were  other  objects  in  the 
room  such  as  boards,  chests  and  things  connected  with  the 
carpenter’s  trade,  but  I do  not  definitely  recall  any  thing  in 
particular,  only  being  interested,  as  a child  naturally  would 
be,  in  the  eagles  and  the  model  of  the  church.  As  I remem- 
ber it  the  house  was  an  ordinary  old  fashioned  dwelling  or 
shop,  unpainted.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I must  have  been 
six  years  and  three  months  old. 

Thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  craftsmen  of  which  Samuel  Mclntire 
was  the  chief  ornament. 


SAMUEL  McINTIRE  AND  HIS  SOURCES 

By  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings 

Few  figures  in  the  history  of  American  architecture  have  been 
so  thoroughly  investigated  as  Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  late  Fiske  Kimball  in  his  monumental  biography  has 
left  very  little  of  the  Mclntire  story  unexplored.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  much  has  been  said  about  the  Salem  wood  carver’s 
background  and  his  sources.  In  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word  Mr. 
Kimball  touches  often  upon  Mclntire’s  immediate  sources  in  the 
architectural  books  which  he  used  and  in  the  works  of  men  like 
Bulfinch.  There  is  only  passing  reference,  however,  to  sources 
more  broadly  defined:  sources  in  the  sense  of  Mclntire’s  roots  in 
the  past  and  in  the  sense  of  his  relationship  to  the  world  in  which 
he  lived.  The  men  who  went  before  him  in  the  field  of  building 
(many  of  whom  he  never  knew)  are  of  vital  importance  to  this 
study.  We  cannot  adequately  understand  Mclntire  the  builder 
without  understanding  his  background  and  other  builders  who 
were  part  of  the  same  tradition.  Mclntire’s  own  growth  from  boy 
to  man,  moreover,  paralleled  the  development  of  a new  profession- 
al personality — the  architect  as  we  know  him  today.  We  shall 
ask,  therefore,  what  the  building  profession  was  like  before  and 
during  Mclntire’s  lifetime  and  what  forces  shaped  the  period 
from  which  emerged  the  architect  in  our  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  The  answers  to  these  questions  can  help  us  in  turn  to  see 
how  Mclntire  fits  into  the  picture.  Was  he  a traditionalist,  typical 
of  the  men — most  of  them  country  builders — from  whom  he 
sprang?  Was  he  an  innovator,  creating  patterns  for  others  to  fol- 
low? Or  was  he  a transitional  figure,  a combining  form? 

Geographically  speaking,  Mclntire  stood  in  a position  to  be 
influenced  by  more  than  one  current  of  thought.  On  the  one  hand, 
though  a resident  of  sea-port  Salem,  he  was  half  surrounded 
by  small  Essex  County  farming  villages,  rural  in  point  of  view, 
and  served  by  local  country  artisans.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
equally  close  to  Boston,  provincial  and  later  state  capital,  and 
during  his  youth  one  of  the  three  largest  cities  on  the  east  coast. 
As  such  it  attracted  trained  artisans  from  abroad  and  could  boast 
later  one  of  America’s  first  full-fledged  architects.  Though  he  may 
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have  given  little  conscious  thought  to  the  matter,  Mclntire  could 
not  help  but  look  both  ways.  It  seems  no  idle  accident  that  his 
birth  month  should  have  been  that  of  the  two-faced  Janus. 

Salem  itself,  situated  halfway  between  town  and  country,  was 
described  in  1750  just  before  Mclntire’s  birth  by  Capt.  Francis 
Goelet,  a New  York  City  merchant,  as  “a  Small  Sea  Port  Towne 
. . . of  abt  450  Houses,  Several  of  which  are  neat  Buildings, 
but  all  of  wood  . . . being  at  a Convenient  Distance  from  Each 
Other,  with  fine  Gardens  back  their  Houses.”1  By  1796,  when  an- 
other visitor,  Yale  University’s  president,  Timothy  Dwight, 
recorded  his  impressions,  the  “Small  Sea  Port  Towne”  had  grown 
in  size  to  be  second  only  to  Boston  in  the  state,  and  ranked  sixth 
as  a commercial  port  in  the  United  States.  “In  wealth  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  it  is  the  first,”  he  noted.  Although 
only  three  or  four  of  its  fifty-six  streets  were  then  paved,  a world- 
renowned  commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  with  Europe,  Africa, 
India  and  China  had  made  Salem,  to  use  Dwight’s  own  words, 
“a  commercial  town  in  the  absolute  sense  . . . . ” Despite  the 
fact  that  its  chief  activities  were  commerce  and  fishing,  however, 
Dwight  reports  that  of  the  township’s  five  thousand  acres  only 
three  hundred  were  covered  by  houses  and  their  appurtenances, 
leaving  the  rest  for  common  land  and  farms.  This  helps  to  ex- 
plain, perhaps,  why  Salem  never  became  completely  urban  in 
character.  “Their  industry  and  simplicity  have  exposed  the  in- 
habitants to  the  censure  of  their  gayer  and  more  splendid  neigh- 
bors,” he  wrote;  “there  is  not  (in  1796)  a single  four  wheeled 
pleasure  carriage  in  this  town.”2 

Looking  first  at  the  rural  craftsman  of  the  surrounding  farming 
towns,  one  is  impressed  with  how  little  he  changed  in  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  Until  the  industrial  revolution  was  well 
under  way  in  the  1 9th  century,  both  his  skill  and  point  of  view 
were  developed  under  the  strict  supervision  of  a traditional  master- 
apprentice  relationship  which  tied  each  new  generation  to  the  one 
before  it.  As  a man  who  worked  with  his  hands  the  artisan  was  apt 
to  be  inarticulate,  and  our  first-hand  sources  are  often  limited  to 

1.  “Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Capt.  Francis  Goelet,  Merchant 
. . . ,”  The  New-England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  . . . , 
XXIV  (1870),  58. 

2.  Timothy  Dwight,  Travels;  in  New-England  and  New-York  (New 
Haven,  1821-2),  I,  447-48. 
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account  books,  indentures  and  occasional  building  contracts.  These 
usually  reveal  a person  upon  whom  the  modern  policy  of  strict 
specialization  would  have  fallen  as  a sentence  of  doom.  However 
tightly  organized  the  late  medieval  guild  system  was  in  England, 
and  no  matter  how  carefully  the  traditional  apprenticeship  system 
may  have  been  followed  here,  the  records  show  that  in  rural 
areas  the  craftsman  was  versatile  and  craft  boundaries  were  not 
precise.  The  Rev.  William  Bentley  of  Salem  furnishes  a possible 
explanation  in  a report  on  November  22,  1806,  of  a conversation 
with  an  older  person  who  “represents  that  the  arts  were  better  un- 
derstood in  the  first  generation  at  Salem  than  in  any  succeeding. 
The  first  settlers  were  from  old  countries  & were  men  of  enter- 
prise. In  a new  Country  they  had  only  the  necessities  of  life  to 
provide  for.  . . . An  ingenious  Carpenter  mades  rakes,  a good 
mason  laid  cellar  rocks  and  bricks  in  clay.  A good  painter  became 
a glazier  of  glass  windows  set  in  lead.  They  taught  what  they 
practiced  not  what  they  knew.”3  And,  of  course,  most  of  these 
men,  like  all  their  neighbors  in  the  virtually  self-sufficient  New 
England  community,  farmed  their  own  land  when  not  working 
at  a trade.  Thus  their  account  books  are  full  of  routine  farming 
records,  exchange  with  neighbors  of  produce,  cooperation  in  build- 
ing a fence,  charges  for  riding  to  market,  etc. 

However  much  versatility  there  is,  these  earliest  craftsmen  did 
bring  with  them  from  Europe  the  traditional  building  craft  titles 
and  used  them  more  or  less  consistently  with  more  or  less  fixed 
meanings.  We  find  from  the  start  mention  in  the  records  of  car- 
penters, house  carpenters,  or  housewrights  (as  they  were  variously 
called),  masons,  glaziers,  joiners,  turners,  even  nailers  and  tilers, 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  painter-stainers  as  well. 
These  artisans  stuck  broadly  to  their  own  crafts  but  were  ready 
always,  seemingly,  to  perform  an  overlapping  task  if  the  need 
arose,  a situation  which  was  largely  related,  as  Bentley’s  reference 
would  imply,  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

As  in  all  other  crafts  a certain  occupation  would  carry  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  in  a single  family.  Bentley  refers  to 
this  when  he  speaks  of  Samuel  Mclntire  as  “descended  of  a family 
of  Carpenters” — a remark  well  borne  out  by  a study  of  the  family 

3 .The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.D.  . . . (Salem,  1905-14),  III, 
263. 
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genealogy.4  While  Mclntire’s  own  grandfather,  Philip  Mclntire, 
was  a husbandman,  as  recorded  in  contemporary  deeds,  one  of  his 
great-uncles  was  a housewright  (Thomas  Mclntire  of  Salem  and 
Charlton,  Massachusetts)  and  another  was  a joiner  (Samuel 
Mclntire  of  Reading).  His  father,  Joseph  Mclntire,  was  a house- 
wright, and  two  of  his  father’s  own  cousins  were  housewrights  as 
well  (Eleazer  Mclntire  of  Salem  and  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  and 
John  Mclntire  of  Salem).  In  Samuel’s  own  generation  there  were 
at  least  six  known  practicing  members  of  the  building  craft:  Sam- 
uel and  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Angier  of  Salem,  all  described  as 
housewrights  in  the  early  deeds,  and  their  second  cousins,  also 
three  brothers,  Robert,  John  and  Samuel  Daniels  Mclntire,  simi- 
larly listed  in  the  deeds  as  housewrights.  To  complete  the  picture 
we  should  add  Samuel’s  own  son,  Samuel  Field  Mclntire,  carver, 
and  his  nephew  Joseph  Mclntire,  housewright  and  carver.5 

Looking  in  closer  detail  at  the  work  of  the  building  artisan  and 
at  the  carpenter  in  particular,  we  can  find  much  information  in 
the  contracts  of  the  period,  for  example  that  of  Sept.  27,  1659,  by 
which  “william  Auerill  of  Ipswich  carpenter”  agreed  to  build  an 
addition  to  the  house  of  Richard  Jacob  in  that  town.  Averill  was 
“to  provide  Clabbord  and  shingle  for  the  forsaid  building  and  to 
Lay  them  Allso  he  is  to  Lay  three  flors  with  Joys  and  bord  and  to 
make  4 windows  . . . pertitions  and  dors  to  Close  the  Roms  Corn- 
pleat  . . . .”6  The  contract  included  a promise  also  “to  make  a 
table  and  frame  of  12  or  14  foot  Long  and  a joyned  forme  of  4 foot 
Long  and  a binch  Behind  the  table,”  all  of  which  speaks  for  it- 
self, showing  that  Averill  did  both  rough  carpentry  and  finish 
work  and  made  furniture  as  well.  He  did  not,  however,  do  all  the 
work  himself  as  a later  court  reference  reveals  that  Thomas  Clark 
of  Noddle’s  Island  cleft  out  for  William  Averill  about  1200  clap- 
boards and  shingles  in  Richard  Jacob’s  yard.7 

An  even  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  early  carpenter’s 
work  is  found  in  the  account  book  of  Joshua  Buffum  of  Salem, 
probably  the  earliest  surviving  account  book  of  a carpenter  in  New 

4.  Ibid.,  IV,  6. 

5.  Robert  Harry  Mclntire,  Descendants  of  Philip  Mclntire  . . . (Lan- 
cester,  Pa.,  1941). 

6.  George  Francis  Dow,  “Building  Agreements  in  Seventeenth-Century 
Massachusetts,”  Old-Time  New  England,  XIII  (1922),  29"3°- 

7.  Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County  Massa- 
chusetts (Salem,  1911-21),  II,  266-67. 
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England  (if  not  elsewhere).  Buffum  describes  himself  as  a “Car- 
penter” in  a deed  of  1694,  and  along  with  such  normal  carpentry 
items  as  the  making  of  a “mantelltree,”  “framen  and  bordeing” 
a house,  and  “raisen”  a corn  barn,  there  are  entries  for  finish  de- 
tail, masonry  work  and  miscellaneous  construction  as  well: 

forbyeing  and  cartind  of  tymber  (1679) 

for  Engenes  [Indians]  helpe  aboute  making  morter 

for  windos  making  and  stayeres  making 

for  Irone  worke  beside  casmentes  and  selere  dore 

for  worke  a boute  his  drain  (1695) 

for  a brick  mould 

for  sitting  his  gat  postes  and  maken  ye  gate  (1700) 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  in  1685,  according  to  the  account  book, 
he  built  a “Bridge  at  the  Mills  belonging  to  the  Trasks”  and  in 
1688  contracted  to  build  a sawmill  in  Salem  for  which,  as  the 
accounts  show,  he  not  only  dug  the  foundation  but  did  the  iron 
work  as  well.8 

The  Builder's  Dictionary , published  in  London  in  1734,  de- 
scribes carpentry  as  “the  Art  of  cutting,  framing,  and  joining  large 
Pieces  of  Wood  for  the  Uses  of  Building  ....  The  Rules  and 
Practices  in  Carpentry,  are  much  the  same  with  those  of  Joinery 
. . . and  so  also  are  the  Tools  or  Instruments  used  by  them, 
and  likewise  the  Stuff  or  Materials.  All  the  Difference  between 
the  two  Arts  consists  in  this,  that  Carpentry  is  used  in  the  larger, 
stronger,  and  coarser  Work;  and  Joinery  in  the  smaller  and  more 
curious.”9 

An  outstanding  master  of  this  “curious”  branch  of  the  art  was 
Thomas  Dennis  of  Ipswich,  who  calls  himself  “joiner.”  We  know 
too  little  about  this  craftsman  of  whom  in  1679  one  Grace  Stout 
bought  a carved  box  with  a drawer  in  it  and  to  whom  only  a few 
pieces  can  be  attributed  on  absolutely  safe  grounds.  The  years 
during  which  he  worked,  however,  coincide  with  a period  of  un- 
usually rich  embellishment  in  the  finish  detail  of  Ipswich  houses, 
and  it  is  tempting  to  believe  that  this  joiner  may  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  work. 

8.  Joshua  Buffum,  Account  book  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  One  of  Buffum’s  daughters,  incidentally,  became  a great- 
aunt  by  marriage  to  Samuel  Mclntire. 

9.  The  Builder’s  Dictionary : or,  Gentleman  and  Architect’s  Companion 
. . . (London,  1734),  I,  unpaged  (see  Carpentry). 
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That  joiners  often  executed  the  fine  finish  detail  for  houses  is 
well  illustrated  in  surviving  account  books.  In  the  accounts  of 
Joseph  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Newbury  who  calls  himself  “Joyner,”  for 
instance,  we  find  all  the  familiar  joiners  furniture  items : 


by  a case  of  draws  (1727) 

by  a cuberd 
by  a Chist 

by  an  ouel  table  ( 1728/9) 

by  a joynt  stool 
by  a bedsteed 

by  six  chayers  culerd  and  varnished  (1729/30) 

etc. 

in  addition  to  which  are  the  following  accounts  in  connection  with 
work  he  did  on  houses: 


by  3 brick  moulds  (1725) 

by  Laing  flore  in  Garrit  8c  Round  Chimly  (1725/6) 

by  makeing  garrit  stayers  (1728) 

by  makeing  a par[ti]tion 
by  1 1 o of  clabords  and  Sheaveing  Spliseing 

and  joynting  them  (1729) 

by  5 Crowns  for  windows 

by  makeing  pedement  Guters  & spouts  8c  botem 
bords  8c  puting  a winder  fream  up 
by  a pair  of  casments  (1733)10 


A further  item  occurs  from  time  to  time:  “by  turning  Rounds.” 
This  work  involving  the  use  of  the  lathe  was  performed  apparently 
by  both  carpenter  and  joiner,  but  was  primarily  the  turner’s  re- 
sponsibility. The  recently  discovered  Gaines  family  account  book 
gives  an  excellent  picture  of  their  work.  These  accounts  were  kept 
by  John  and  Thomas  Gaines,  father  and  son,  who  call  themselves 
turners  in  the  deeds,  though  Thomas  calls  himself  a “Chare- 
maker”  as  well.  Chairs  were  certainly  one  of  their  staple  products 
as  the  accounts  reveal,  but  such  items  as  the  following  can  also  be 
found : 

to  a pomp  brake  ( 1 723  /4) 

a spindel  (1724) 

a handle  for  Chafeing  dish  (1732) 

to  turning  Bedposts  (1757) 

10.  Joseph  Brown  Jr.,  Account  book  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem, 
Massachusetts. 
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And  in  the  building  line  we  find : 


to  a thousand  of  lauths 

to  a Vain  Stock  and  acorn 

to  a Days  work  Culerng  yr  House 

to  turning  a pinecle  for  ye  Little  House 

to  Batens  for  Doars 

to  turning  20  pins  for  yr  house 

to  Turning  Banisters  for  fullers  Pew 


CI7I9) 

(i723/4) 

(1750 

(1752) 

(i754) 

(i757) 

(I760)11 


There  is  also  entered  under  date  of  September,  1757,  “to 
fetching  a Load  of  Clay  & Brick”  which  brings  up  the  question 
of  masonry  work.  One  of  the  important  documents  preserved  by 
the  Institute  is  the  contract  dated  Feb.  19,  1674/5,  between 
“Daniel  Andrewes”  of  Salem,  “Mason,”  as  he  calls  himself  in  the 
deeds,  and  Jonathan  Corwin.  The  work  was  to  “be  bestowed  in 
filling,  plaistering  & finishing”  Corwin's  house,  the  so-called 
“Witch  House”  on  Essex  Street  in  Salem.  Andrew  was  to  “dig  & 
build  a Cellar  ...  to  underpin  the  Porch,  & the  remaining  part 
of  the  house  ...  & to  make  steps  with  Stones  into  ye  Cellar 
. . . he  is  to  take  downe  the  Chimneys  which  are  now  standing 
...  & to  rebuild  the  said  Chimneys  with  five  fireplaces  . . . 
also  to  fill  ye  Gable  Ends  of  the  house  with  bricks,  & to  plaister 
them  with  Clay  . . . [and]  To  Lath  & plaister  the  partitions  of 
the  house  with  Clay  & lime  . . . .”12 

The  role  of  the  mason  was  still  unchanged  a century  later  when 
on  July  1,  1773,  Thomas  Dawes  of  Boston,  “bricklayer,”  as  he 
is  described  in  the  records,  billed  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
for  work  on  the  Old  Statehouse,  including  rebuilding  and  re- 
pairing the  brick  work  and  chimneys,  pointing  of  masonry,  lath- 
ing and  plastering  and  “whitewashing  the  Council  Chamber  & 
Lobby,”  a task  commonly  performed  by  masons  throughout  the 
early  period.13 

To  complete  the  picture  there  should  be  some  mention  of  the 
glaziers  and  painters.  We  have  seen  that  the  joiner  often  painted 
and  varnished  his  own  work,  that  Thomas  Gaines,  the  turner, 
painted  a house,  and  that  sometimes  the  carpenter  was  responsible 

11.  John  and  Thomas  Gaines,  Account  book  (Ms.),  The  Henry  Francis 
DuPont  Winterthur  Museum,  Winterthur,  Delaware. 

12.  Corwin  family  papers  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

13.  Bostonian  Society  Publications,  V (1908),  128-29. 
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for  setting  windows.  Yet  both  glazing  and  painting  were  well- 
established  crafts  with  their  own  practicioners.  James  Browne  of 
Salem,  glazier,  for  instance,  was  given  a sub-contract  in  1672  by 
John  Fiske,  carpenter,  of  Wenham,  who  was  building  the  meet- 
inghouse in  Salem,  to  make  all  the  glass  for  the  new  house  and  to 
put  it  up.14  And  of  painter-stainers,  as  they  called  themselves,  it 
need  only  be  said  that  they  appear  before  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  Their  bills  and  account  books  through  the  Colonial 
period  reveal  a pattern  of  both  ornamental  and  practical  house 
painting. 

Within  a quarter  of  a century  or  so  before  Mclntire’s  birth 
there  appeared  a new  source  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  building 
in  the  form  of  the  architectural  handbook.  These  builder’s  guides, 
as  they  were  called,  contained  practical  building  information  and 
designs  which  the  builder  could  use  literally  or  upon  which  he 
could  improvise.  From  this  time  on  one  can  find  the  source  of  in- 
spiration for  much  of  our  Colonial  architectural  detail,  as  for 
example  the  elaborate  chimney  piece  in  the  “Banquet  Room”  of 
the  Jeremiah  Lee  House  in  Marblehead  (Fig.  17),  copied  from  the 
well-known  plate  51  of  Abraham  Swan’s  British  Architect  (Lon- 
don, 1745).  We  will  probably  never  know  the  name  of  the  artisan 
who  carved  this  work,  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  period  in  New 
England,  and  so  cannot  know  whether  he  called  himself  carpenter, 
joiner  or  carver. 

We  know  more,  however,  about  the  almost  equally  fine  work 
of  the  pulpit  of  the  Ipswich  meetinghouse,  built  in  1749,  and 
about  the  men  who  carved  it.  Although  the  meetinghouse  itself 
was  taken  down  in  1846,  the  pulpit  and  its  canopy  were  preserved 
and  can  now  be  seen  in  the  balcony  of  the  present  church  (Figs. 
18  and  19).  An  early  minister  who  came  to  Ipswich  in  1805  and 
was  in  touch  with  older  inhabitants  who  (as  he  says)  remembered 
the  building  of  the  1749  house  tells  us  that  “the  pulpit  was 
planned  and  partly  finished  by  Abraham  Knowlton,  who  [while 
at  work  on  this  building]  . . . took  a severe  cold,  which  brought 
on  a fever,  of  which  he  died.  His  son,  a young  man  of  about  nine- 
teen, completed  what  his  father  happily  began.  The  sounding- 
board  over  my  head,  the  brightest  ornament  of  this  temple,  though 

14.  Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County  Massa- 
chusetts C Salem,  1911-21),  V,  245-46. 
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planned  by  the  father,  was  wrought  chiefly  by  the  son.”15  We  can 
identify  these  men  as  Abraham  Knowlton,  Jr.,  of  Ipswich,  “Joiner,” 
and  his  son,  called  Abraham  Knowlton  3d,  “Joyner,”  who  is  cred- 
ited also  in  later  church  records  with  building  a table  and  painting 
the  canopy. 

Did  Mclntire  know  of  this  work?  Did  he  ever  see  it?  His  fellow 
townsman  and  contemporary,  the  Rev.  William  Bentley,  did 
and  writes  as  follows  on  June  21,  1810:  “At  Ipswich  we  went 
into  the  first  Church,  which  was  built  in  1749,  to  see  the  Cor- 
inthian Gilt  Capital  under  the  Canopy  & the  excellent  work  of 
the  pulpit.  ...  It  is  said  that  in  building  the  other  house  [an- 
other meetinghouse  built  in  town  in  1747]  a workman  was  sent 
from  Boston  for  the  pulpit  & a Mr.  Knowlton  entered  into  compe- 
tition & let  his  pride  assist  this  execution  which  was  unexampled 
at  that  day.  . . . ”16 

Performed  less  than  a decade  before  Mcintire’s  birth,  this  work 
lies  in  the  immediate  background  of  the  period  in  which  he  grew 
up.  These  men  were  his  immediate  forerunners,  the  artisans  with 
whom  his  father  would  have  worked.  Individual  expression  was 
not  a conspicuous  factor,  Bentley’s  references  to  Knowlton’s 
“pride”  which  assisted  his  “execution”  notwithstanding.  Often  the 
artisan  seems  to  have  fared  no  better  than  the  miller  or  tanner 
in  terms  of  public  recognition,  and,  like  the  man  who  carved  the 
Lee  House  chimney  piece,  is  now  forgotten.  The  Knowltons  and 
others  whom  we  have  identified  are  remembered  today  because 
we  have  discovered  their  names  in  the  record,  or  because  their 
bills  or  account  books  have  happily  survived,  or  because  in  some 
other  way  chance  has  perpetuated  their  name.  Seldom  do  we  know 
of  them  because  they  were  celebrated  or  recorded  by  their  con- 
temporaries in  connection  with  a design.  Not  until  1800  and 
later  is  it  common  to  find  references  such  as  the  following  from 
Bentley’s  diary  when,  in  describing  a new  Registry  of  Deeds 
in  Salem  under  date  of  March  23,  1807,  he  notes,  “Plan  by 
Macintire.”17 

Samuel  Mcintire’s  father,  Joseph  Mclntire,  the  master  who 

15.  The  Rev.  David  T.  Kimball,  The  Last  Sermon  Preached  in  the 
Ancient  Meeting  House  of  the  First  Parish  in  Ipswich,  February  22,  1846 
(Boston,  1846),  p.  10. 

16.  Bentley,  Diary,  III,  526. 

17.  Ibid.,  HI,  281. 
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presumably  trained  him,  was  an  artisan  in  the  traditional  pattern, 
called  “Housewright”  and  “House  Carpenter”  in  the  contemporary 
record.  The  inventory  of  his  estate,  taken  Oct.  31,  1776,  lists  “5 
books  on  Architecture” — a good  number  for  any  artisan,  and  an 
itemized  account  of  tools  “In  the  Workshop”  includes  carpenter’s 
hewing  and  framing  tools  and  finishing  tools  as  well,  among  which 
are  listed: 

4 mould. g plains 
4 pannell  Do. 

2 Mitre  Boxes 
4 turning  tools 

25  Chisels,  Gouges  & Files 
1 Glew  pott 
1 Sett  of  Gripes 
1 Vice1 2 * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 18 

This  detailed  inventory  of  tools,  which  Mr.  Kimball  does  not 
mention,  provides  the  only  concrete  evidence  we  have  that  Samuel 
Mclntire  may  have  learned  not  only  the  craft  of  a housewright 
from  his  father  but  the  rudiments  of  joinery  and  carving  as  well. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  same  inventory  are  the  following 
items : 

1 Scale  & 2 Rules 

2 pr.  Compases 

1 pr.  brass  Dividers 

which  suggest  the  making  of  drawings,  though  judging  from  others 

of  the  period  which  have  been  preserved,  these  would  probably 

have  been  unprofessional  in  the  extreme.  That  housewrights  be- 

fore the  Revolution  did  occasionally  draw  plans  is  further  shown 

in  a bill  for  “Drafting  2 plans”  submitted  in  1753  by  William 

More  of  Boston,  “housewright,”  who  executed  much  of  the  wood- 

work of  the  Hancock  House  on  Beacon  Hill.19 

Much  of  what  we  know  about  Joseph  Mclntire’s  work  comes 

from  the  one  surviving  contract  of  his  which  was  made  with 

Jonathan  Mansfield  of  Salem  on  July  10,  1758,  when  Samuel 

Mclntire  was  but  a year  and  a half  old.  Mr.  Kimball  has  described 

this  contract,  and  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to 

the  “House  Carpintery”  work,  Joseph  Mclntire  and  Samuel  Lus- 

18.  Essex  County  Registry  of  Probate,  Docket  No.  18108. 

19.  Hancock  Papers  (Ms.),  Vol.  Ill,  Baker  Library,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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comb,  Jr.,  co-contractors,  agreed  also  to  do  the  “House  Joyners  work 
to  & for  ye.  finishing”  of  a house  which  was  then  standing  as  a 
frame  only.  In  addition  to  casing  the  beams,  paneling  the  rooms, 
and  erecting  the  stairs,  they  were  to  put  up  windows  and  “Glaze 
all  ye.  Sashes,”  “Paint  ye.  Sides  & Ends  once  over  . . . [and] 
Put  on  Locks  Hinges  Hasps  & Bolts  & Latches.  . . . ”20 

This  work,  what  we  know  of  it  from  photographs  and  surviving 
fragments  (the  house  itself  having  been  demolished),  is  com- 
petent, and  it  is  hard  to  understand  Bentley’s  reference  to  Samuel 
Mcintire’s  carpenter  forebears  as  having  had  “no  claims  on  public 
favour.”21  Perhaps  it  may  be  significant,  however,  that  according 
to  the  terms  Mansfield  was  to  provide  “at  the  House  ...  all  the 
[stair]  Ballisters  ready  made.  . . .”  (Fig.  20) 

Turning  to  Mclntire  himself  and  the  men  with  whom  he 
worked,  many  of  whom  he  knew,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
he  was  raised  by  an  artisan  father  in  a then  small  sea-port  town 
surrounded  by  rural  villages,  and  must  have  been  steeped  in  the 
traditions  of  the  country  builders.  This  seems  to  be  true  also  of 
his  contemporary,  Daniel  Bancroft  of  Salem,  called  “housewright” 
in  the  deeds  and  described  by  Bentley  on  June  5,  1818,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  as  “the  most  able  Architect  we  had.  We  gave 
more  to  the  genius  of  Macintire,  as  a Carver,  but  as  a practical 
man  in  every  part  of  Carpentry  in  house  building,  I have  never 
known  Mr.  B’s  superior.”22  Most  of  his  surviving  bills  are  for 
routine  carpentry  work,  and  in  one,  largely  for  exterior  finish,  it 
is  stipulated  that  “Carved  or  turnd  work”  was  not  to  be  included.23 

In  the  period  of  Salem’s  great  prosperity  following  the  American 
Revolution,  however,  a growing  number  of  highly  specialized 
craftsmen  drifted  into  Salem.  Some  of  them  came,  as  Bentley 
reported  in  1 8 1 1 , “to  get  wealth  by  other  means  than  the  slow 
gains  of  its  inhabitants” — a good  case  in  point  being  the  Sander- 
son brothers,  cabinetmakers,  originally  from  Watertown.24  Others 
were  imported  (or  their  work  was)  by  such  leading  citizens  as 
the  Derbys.  These  included  the  Skillin  brothers,  carvers  and  Dan- 

20.  Mclntire  Papers  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

21.  Bentley,  Diary , IV,  6. 

22.  Ibid.,  IV,  525. 

23.  Mclntire  Papers  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

24.  Bentley,  Diary,  IV  55;  Mabel  M.  Swan,  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver 
and  the  Sandersons,  Early  Salem  Cabinet  Makers  (Salem,  1934). 
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iel  Raynerd,  the  stucco  worker,  who  called  himself  “ mason”  in 
the  deeds. 

Though  the  city  is  the  traditional  center  of  skilled  artisanship, 
and  though  Boston  had  her  full  share  of  specialists,  there  seem 
to  have  been  very  few  carvers.  In  a tax  list  of  1780  which  enum- 
erates seventy  housewrights  and  carpenters25  and  seventeen  cabin- 
etmakers and  chair-makers,  there  are  only  six  carvers  listed.  The 
carver,  we  assume,  was  present  in  the  sea-port  town  largely  for 
work  on  ships.  The  term  seldom  if  ever  appears  in  rural  areas,  and 
much  of  the  finely  carved  woodwork  of  houses  in  the  Bulfinch- 
Mclntire  tradition  throughout  New  England  continued  to  be  per- 
formed by  superior  housewrights  and  joiners  (Fig.  21). 

In  finding  how  Mclntire  fits  into  all  of  this  it  is  interesting  first 
to  see  what  he  called  himself  and  what  others  called  him.  As  early 
as  1785  he  was  described  in  the  deeds  as  “housewright.”  Elias 
Hasket  Derby  referred  to  him  as  a carpenter  in  1784,  and  later, 
between  1794  and  1799,  as  a joiner.  Bentley,  on  Oct.  8,  1802, 
called  him  a “Carver”  and  in  the  same  breath  a “Carpenter,  or 
Cabinet  maker.”  The  Salem  Gazette  at  his  death  in  1811  de- 
scribed his  as  a “Carver,”  and  the  town  clerk,  recording  the  same 
event  with  a flourish,  called  him  the  architect  of  Salem. 

Those  bills  of  his  which  have  survived  reveal  clearly  a pattern 
of  development  which  begins  with  the  early  work  he  performed 
in  company  with  his  brothers.  In  1787-8,  for  example,  “Joseph 
Mclntire  & Brother”  submitted  bills  “for  gaits  North  Side  the 
House,”  “for  Building  Little  house  shed,  finishing  2 upper  Chamber 
& entry  to  the  same  & Building  pig  sties.  . . .”  As  early  as  1786 
Joseph  Mclntire  “&  Brothers”  submitted  a bill  “to  Carving  Capi- 
talls  for  front  Door”  which  with  other  certain  bills  tells  us  that 
both  ship  and  house  carving  were  being  then  performed.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  all  the  brothers  were  doing  more  or  less  rou- 

25.  “Assessors’  ‘Taking  Books’  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  1780,”  Bostonian 
Society  Publications,  IX  (1912),  9-59.  It  is  assumed  throughout  this  paper 
that  the  work  of  the  carpenter  and  housewright  was  similar  if  not  identical 
during  the  Colonial  period  and  later.  In  the  Boston  directories  before  1800 
“housewright”  appears  many  more  times  as  a title  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  building  artisans,  but  the  term  “carpenter”  can  be  found  along  with 
it.  In  the  1780  tax  return  on  twelve  Boston  wards  the  term  “housewright” 
is  used  almost  exclusively,  but  two  of  the  wards  in  their  returns  refer  to 
“carpenters”  only,  as  though  the  “taker”  in  that  ward  were  using  a term 
with  which  he  was  more  familiar  (or  preferred)  for  more  or  less  the  same 
occupation. 
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tine  carpenter-joiner’s  work  in  this  early  period,  even  “to  making 
Sashes  94  Squares,”  “to  mending  Slay”  (1784),  and  “huing 
[fence]  posts  and  Setting”  them  up  (1787). 

While  the  brothers  remained  pretty  much  at  this  level  of  opera- 
tion there  is  during  Samuel  Mcintire’s  own  career  a steady  drift 
in  the  direction  of  specialization.  Though  he  continues  to  per- 
form carpentry  work,  as  the  following  excerpts  from  his  bills  will 
indicate,  the  emphasis  increasingly  shifts  to  design  and  carving: 

to  altering  ye  tops  of  the  quarter  galleries  and  sun- 
dry small  jobs  on  the  ship  Grand  Turk  (1791) 

to  Sundrie  Drawings  for  Summer  Houses  CI793"4) 

to  Carving  4 Vases  for  the  Summer  House 
to  Building  the  Summer  House  at  the  Farm 
to  Making  window  Blinds  for  four  arch  windows 
to  making  and  putting  up  four  brackets  for  images 
[for  figures  carved  by  the  Skillins] 
to  Carving  Bass  Mouldings  & Brackets  for  a Case 


Drawers  Made  by  Mr  Lemon  (1796) 

to  Carving  Head  with  its  Brackets  & traill  for  the 

New  Ship  Mount  Vernon  (1798) 

to  Composition  Ornaments  for  a Chimney  Piece  (1801) 
[to]  Pr.  of  hard  wood  Capitals 

to  Carving  Sofa  & working  top  rail  ( 1802)26 


He  does  not  seem  to  have  done  much  turner’s  work  though  his 
father’s  inventory  listed  turning  tools.  Nor,  as  Mrs.  Swan  has 
pointed  out,  does  he  appear  to  have  done  much  actual  cabinet- 
making. 

While  most  of  the  work  on  the  Derby  Mansion,  built  1795-9, 
was  specialized  in  the  continuing  tradition  of  great  houses  of 
almost  any  period,  with  Daniel  Bancroft  doing  the  carpentry, 
Mclntire  and  the  Skillins  the  carving,  Daniel  Raynerd  the  stucco 
work,  etc.,  by  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Tucker  House,  1808- 
9,  bills  show  how  thoroughly  specialization  had  penetrated  even 
the  less  ambitious  houses  of  the  period.  Mclntire  was  paid  for 
“Several  Drawings  for  Dwelling  house,  Chaise  house,  Barn  &c,” 
and  for  carving  of  the  finish  detail.  Micaiah  Johnson  submitted 
bills  for  turner’s  work,  including  the  columns  and  banisters.  Wil- 
liam Luscomb,  Jr.,  billed  for  painting  and  wall-papering;  Elijah 
Johnson,  Jr.,  was  paid  for  fanlights,  and  Benjamin  Day,  Levi 

26.  Mclntire  Papers  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
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Maxey  and  Thomas  Perkins  billed  for  the  mason’s  work.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  Samuel  Bacall  added  bills  for  stucco  work  and 
plastering,  apparently  of  a fancier  nature  than  the  regular  mason’s 
work.27 

From  Mr.  Kimball’s  study  we  know  that  Mclntire  performed 
work  in  connection  with  houses  of  his  own  design,  that  he  occa- 
sionally worked  on  houses  designed  by  others,  for  example  the 
Ezekiel  Hersey  Derby  House  in  Salem,  designed  by  Bulfinch,  and 
that  he  executed  designs  which  were  carried  out  by  others,  the 
Lyman  House  in  Waltham  and  the  Lynnfield  Tavern,  for  instance, 
contract  for  the  latter  being  let  out  by  bid.  It  is  this  designing  of 
buildings  which  he  himself  did  not  actually  construct  that  links 
him  with  the  rising  architectural  profession,  and  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  look  briefly  at  this  phase  of  his  activity  before  summing  up. 

Samuel  Mclntire  lived  in  a period  of  political  ferment. 
The  American  Revolution,  in  driving  out  the  English  official 
classes,  had  raised  to  a prouder  estate  the  second  stratum  of  Ameri- 
can society,  including  the  merchants  and  farmers,  “and  in  the 
general  upward  heave  mechanics  soon  found  their  way  higher  in 
the  scale  of  things.”28  The  formation  of  the  new  Federal  govern- 
ment, moreover,  laid  special  emphasis  upon  America’s  destiny  as 
an  independent  nation,  in  matters  cultural  as  well  as  political. 

This  was  the  period  in  which  the  architect  as  we  know  him  to- 
day emerges  as  a distinct  professional  personality.  “The  time  has 
been,  within  my  own  recollection,”  wrote  Asher  Benjamin,  born 
just  before  the  Revolution,  “when  New  England  did  not  contain 
a single  professed  Architect.  The  first  individual  who  laid  claim  to 
that  character  was  CHARLES  BULFINCH,  Esq.  ...  to  whose 
classical  taste  we  are  indebted  for  many  fine  buidings.  . . . ”29 
Before  this  time  the  simplest  plans  had  normally  been  worked 
out  by  master-carpenters,  using  stock  traditional  ideas  and  the 
common  builder’s  guides.  More  formal  designs  were  generally 
furnished  by  gentlemen  “architects.”  To  men  like  Governor  Fran- 
cis Bernard  who  provided  the  plan  for  the  Second  Harvard  Hall 
in  1764,  or  Peter  Harrison  of  Newport  who  designed  King’s 


27.  Tucker  Papers  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

28.  Charles  Beard,  The  Rise  of  American  Civilization  (New  York, 
1927),  I,  440. 

29.  Asher  Benjamin,  Practice  of  Architecture  (Boston,  1833),  Preface, 
unpaged. 
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Chapel  in  Boston,  architecture  was  a polite  accomplishment  and 
its  practice  virtually  a civic  duty.  Even  the  prominent  Colonial 
artists  were  called  upon  for  architectural  ideas.  John  Singleton 
Copley  furnished  a design  for  the  Brattle  Street  Church  in  Boston 
in  1772  (which  was  not  accepted)  and  John  Smibert  was  respon- 
sible for  the  original  design  of  Faneuil  Hall. 

Bulfinch  was  accidentally  catapulted  into  a professional  role 
from  the  ranks  of  these  same  gentlemen  “architects.”  Well-born 
and  moderately  well-to-do,  he  was  placed  in  the  counting  house 
of  a family  friend  and  later  dispatched  to  Europe  for  the  “Grand 
Tour.”  Returning  to  Boston  in  1787,  as  he  tells  us  later,  “I  . 
passed  a season  of  leisure,  pursuing  no  business  but  giving  gratui- 
tous advice  in  architecture.  . . . ” In  1793,  with  some  of  his 
friends,  he  entered  into  a financial  scheme  for  building  what  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Tontine  Crescent,  two  semi-circular  rows  of 
connected  dwellings  facing  each  other  with  a park  space  between. 
Although  the  “Crescent”  was  finished  it  brought  financial  ruin  to 
Bulfinch.  “I  was  obliged  to  become  bankrupt  and  assign  the  prop- 
erty for  creditors  . . . ,”  he  continues,  “ and  . . . found  my- 
self reduced  to  my  personal  exertions  for  support.”30 

Whether  this  accident  had  happened  to  Bulfinch  or  not,  there 
was  change  at  work  in  the  world  of  the  arts  as  well  as  in  the  world 
of  politics,  and  others  stood  on  the  same  threshold  of  elevation  to  a 
new  professional  status.  They  were  to  be  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  the  artisans  as  well  as  from  the  company  of  gentlemen 
“architects.”  Benjamin  himself,  humbly  born  about  1773  and  ap- 
prenticed to  a builder  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  left  this 
rural  arena  and  came  to  Boston  to  five  in  1802,  listing  himself 
first  in  the  directories  as  “housewright.”  By  1810,  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  now  well-established  Bulfinch  whom  he  so  thor- 
oughly admired,  he  burst  his  own  chrysalis,  listing  himself  as 
“architect”  and  thereafter  practicing  as  one. 

We  can  gauge  something,  however,  of  how  unsettled  the  period 
was  in  regard  to  professional  status  when  we  realize  that  Bulfinch, 
who  in  1789  at  the  outset  of  his  career  listed  himself  in  the 
directory  as  “gentleman,”  and  in  1796  as  “esq.,”  was  on  the  other 
hand,  after  1800,  during  a period  of  prolific  activity,  listed  con- 

30.  Charles  A.  Place,  Charles  Bulfinch  Architect  and  Citizen  (Boston, 
1925),  PP-  1 5>  69. 
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tinuously  as  “superintendent  of  police,”  a salaried  position  which, 
of  course,  meant  a great  deal  to  him  after  his  financial  failure. 

In  the  Boston  area,  at  least,  Bulfinch  can  be  credited  with  the 
introduction  of  a new  style,  the  so-called  Federal,  inspired  largely 
by  the  work  of  the  Adam  Brothers  in  England.  This  work  he  had 
seen  and  studied  at  first  hand  in  England,  while  McXntire  was 
at  work  on  the  Francis  Boardman  House  on  Washington  Square  in 
Salem,  still  using  pre-Revolutionary  War  academic  formulae  and 
the  design  books  of  Batty  Langley,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  quarry  of  ideas  for  his  father’s  generation. 

To  men  like  Benjamin  and  Mclntire,  who  never  traveled,  the 
printed  source  continued  to  be  of  vital  importance,  and  much 
of  their  own  knowledge  of  the  new  Adamesque  style  came  from 
the  later  18th  century  handbooks  of  such  men  as  William  Pain. 
In  fact,  these  English  builder’s  guides  had  a marked  effect  as  well 
on  the  drafting  technique  of  the  rising  professional  generation  to 
whom  the  preparation  of  preliminary  and  finished  plans  became 
increasingly  important.  A study  of  Mclntire’s  drawings  will  show 
his  inspiration  from  these  sources,  especially  in  the  schematic  ar- 
rangement and  delineation  of  detail  (Figs.  22  and  23). 

In  addition  to  such  a work  as  Langley’s  Treasury  of  Designs 
which  his  father  would  have  used  before  him,  we  know  that 
Mclntire  owned  Isaac  Ware’s  Complete  Body  of  Architecture  and 
had  access  to  James  Gibb’s  Book  of  Architecture,  both  of  which 
were  more  formal  than  the  simple  carpenter’s  handbooks.  Ben- 
jamin also  had  access  to  Gibbs,  and  these  works,  to  be  found 
before  the  Revolution  more  or  less  only  in  the  library  of  the  gen- 
tleman “architect,”  are  another  indication  of  the  elevated  position 
to  which  their  newer  owners  had  risen. 

Whether  Mclntire  had  seen  the  Ipswich  pulpit  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  he  noticed  and  was  impressed  with  what  was  going  on  in 
his  own  period.  Sketches  which  he  made  of  finish  details  in  the 
Bulfinch  designed  Barrell  House  at  Charlestown  are  preserved 
among  his  papers  (Fig.  24),  and  we  know  that  he  traveled  to  Exe- 
ter and  Newburyport  to  see  the  recently  built  churches  there 
before  undertaking  the  design  of  the  South  Church  in  Salem.31 
His  ownership  of  engraved  prints  also  sets  him  apart  from  the 

3 1 . Fiske  Kimball,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver,  the  Architect  of  Salem, 
(Portland,  Me.,  1940),  p.  102. 
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artisan  and  tends  to  identify  him  with  men  like  Bulfinch  who 
owned  the  same  kind  of  sources.  In  his  design  for  the  Derby  Man- 
sion in  1795,  as  we  know,  Bulfinch  made  use  of  a print  of  the 
Provost's  House  in  Dublin,  published  in  1794  and  still  preserved 
among  his  papers.  A similar  print  owned  by  Mclntire,  that  of  the 
Ironmongers  Hall  in  Fenchurch  Street,  London  (Fig.  25),  reveals 
the  typical  elements  which  appear  in  his  own  three  story  houses 
in  the  American  Federal  style. 

We  cannot  know  what  Bulfinch  thought  of  Mclntire.  He  must 
have  known  of  his  existence  because  of  their  joint  efforts  for  the 
Derbys,  but  in  the  voluminous  Bulfinch  papers,  edited  by  his 
granddaughter,  the  Boston  architect  never  once  mentions  the 
Salem  builder,  not  even  by  indirection.  He  was  basically,  in  the 
words  of  Bentley,  an  “ingenious  mechanic.”32  If  Bentley  also  called 
him  an  architect,  as  did  others,  we  cannot  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  term  which  being  now  more  generally  a part  of 
the  common  vocabulary  is  used  with  looseness  and  as  a generous 
courtesy  in  the  pride-filled  new  Republic.  Recall  that  Bentley  also 
calls  the  carpenter  Bancroft  an  architect. 

It  is  more  tempting  to  suggest,  in  answer  to  the  question  posed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  Mclntire  the  person  was  as 
truly  transitional  as  a building  or  any  work  of  art  can  be  transi- 
tional. Thoroughly  rooted  in  a craftsman's  tradition,  and  born  to 
that  station  in  life,  he  lived  and  worked  in  a community  which, 
too,  was  rooted  in  these  same  practices,  but  through  which  the 
winds  of  change  had  begun  to  blow.  Mclntire  never  left  his  na- 
tive town,  as  did  the  artisan  Benjamin,  born  to  the  same  station 
in  life.  Nor  was  he  ever  catapulted  into  a new  professional  role 
by  classic  misfortune,  as  was  Bulfinch.  He  was  certainly  aware, 
however,  of  the  new  professional  ferment  and  was  affected  by  it. 
His  traditional  craftsman's  position  in  the  world  was  undergoing 
significant  change.  Though  “originally  bred  to  the  occupation  of 
a housewright,”  as  one  newspaper  reported  at  his  death,  “his  vig- 
orous mind  soon  passed  the  ordinary  limits  of  his  profession,  and 
aspired  to  the  highest  departments  of  the  interesting  and  admir- 
able science  of  architecture,  in  which  he  had  advanced  with  a 
steady  and  sure  step  far  beyond  most  of  his  countrymen.''33  We  see 

32.  Bentley,  Diary , II,  427. 

33.  Salem  Gazette , Feb.  12,  1811. 
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Mclntire  today  as  a man  neither  completely  artisan  nor  completely 
architect,  one  who  combined  the  functions  of  both  in  degrees 
that  were  controlled  to  a large  extent  by  the  environment  or 
locality  in  which  he  worked.  Speaking  in  an  architectural  sense 
we  like  to  think  that  Mclntire  made  Salem,  but  as  long  as  the 
carpenter-carver-designer  kept  his  home  in  this  sea-port  commun- 
ity, lying  halfway  between  the  farming  town  and  the  capital  city, 
then  Salem  just  as  surely  made  Mclntire. 


THE  FURNITURE  OF  McINTIRE 


By  Dean  A.  Fales,  Jr. 

Around  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  fires  of  controversy  about 
Mclntire  furniture  burned  so  brightly  between  two  distinguished 
scholars  that  the  greatest  discoveries  about  his  furniture  were 
made  in  that  period.  The  years  have  gone  by,  however,  and  in 
the  interim  the  articles  by  Mrs.  Swan  and  the  late  Fiske  Kimball 
in  Antiques  have  been  digested  and  synthesized  by  all  interested 
persons.1  The  finest  single  work  on  this  subject  is  Mrs.  Swan’s 
small  book,  Samuel  Mclntire  and  the  Sandersons,  published  by 
the  Essex  Institute  in  1934. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  look  anew  at  the  furniture 
carved  by  Samuel  Mclntire  and  his  son  Samuel  Field,  and,  aided 
immeasurably  by  this  earlier  research,  to  see  and  examine  not  only 
their  productions,  but  how  their  furniture  works  fit  in  with  and 
represent  the  highest  development  of  early  Federal  American 
furniture. 

While  independence  had  been  achieved  and  the  Colonies  were 
states  in  a new  republic,  cultural  ties  with  England  slackened 
little  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Before  the  Revolution, 
English  decorative  arts  were  completely  affected  by  the  populariza- 
tion of  true  classical  objects  and  motifs  found  in  excavations  in 
classical  Italy.  The  brothers  Adam  popularized  this  new  style  tre- 
mendously; and  in  furniture,  the  curved  and  carved  fantasies  of 
the  rococo  gave  way  in  the  1760’s  to  the  more  restrained  and 
delicate  shapes  inspired  by  this  new  influence.  The  furniture  de- 
signer’s works  were  highly  instrumental  in  this  change  of  taste. 
George  Hepplewhite’s  The  Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholsterer's 
Guide,  published  posthumously  in  1788,  relied  not  on  cabriole 
legs  and  on  carved  cartouches,  but  on  straight  lines,  straight  taper- 
ed legs,  and  delicate  painting  or  inlay  work.  From  1791  to  1794 
Thomas  Sheraton  brought  out  his  Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholster's 
Drawing  Book,  followed  in  1812  by  his  Designs  for  Household 
Furniture.  The  square  tapered  legs  shown  by  Hepplewhite  evolved 

1.  See  Helen  Comstock,  “Mclntire  in  Antiques,”  Antiques,  LXXI  (April 
1957),  338-341.  This  article  admirably  sums  up  and  lists  all  important 
earlier  articles  appearing  in  this  magazine. 
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into  turned  and  reeded  legs,  and  the  earlier  shield-shaped  backs 
of  chairs  became  more  rectangular  in  form  and  more  ornate.  Both 
men,  however,  were  influenced  by,  and  intent  on  popularizing, 
recently  rediscovered  classical  motifs  such  as  the  urn,  the  tablet, 
and  the  trophy  with  their  full  complement  of  authentic  classical 
decorative  vocabulary — such  devices  as  cornucopias,  shields,  cross- 
ed arrows,  and  leafage. 

In  America,  the  Revolution  proved  to  be  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  earlier  Chippendale  and  the  newer  neoclassical  styles. 
This  change  was  not  felt  immediately  and  completely  in  furniture 
— Heaven  forbid  the  New  Englander’s  accepting  something  new 
at  once — but  by  the  1790^,  when  Mclntire  started  carving  furni- 
ture, it  is  no  surprise  to  find  all  his  productions  in  this  newer 
style. 

The  Salem  area,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  an  im- 
portant center  for  the  decorative  arts.  In  the  Federal  Period,  it 
blossomed  forth  into  the  great  American  center  of  trade.  With 
Boston,  to  which  Salem  had  strong  ties,  this  area  was  responsible 
for  more  fine  productions  than  were  any  other  cabinetmaking 
centers  in  the  country.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore  were  backward.  They  were  far  from  it. 
However,  in  the  Salem-Boston  area  were  seen  the  effect  of  the 
bustle  of  world  trade,  the  great  enthusiasm  of  people  who  are  well 
off  and  working  hard — in  short,  a most  fortunate  blend  of  well- 
being and  ability  that  resulted  in  a pride  of  their  way  of  life,  their 
homes,  and  themselves. 

In  Salem,  during  the  period  from  around  1790,  when  Mclntire 
started  carving  furniture,  to  1819  when  Samuel  Field  died,  there 
were  over  one  hundred  cabinetmakers,  chairmakers,  carvers,  and 
upholsterers  working.  Of  these,  the  most  important  were  two 
brothers,  Elijah  and  Jacob  Sanderson,  who  had  come  to  Salem 
from  Watertown  and  Lexington  after  the  Revolution.  Starting  in 
partnership  with  Josiah  Austin,  they  created  an  enormous  coopera- 
tive enterprise  in  which  nearly  all  the  furniture  makers  of  the 
area  participated.  Such  men  as  William  Appleton,  Nehemiah 
Adams,  Edmund  Johnson,  William  Hook,  and  Samuel  Mclntire 
took  part  in  this  large  undertaking.  The  Sandersons  felt  that  fin- 
ished pieces  of  furniture  could  be  consigned  to  ship  captains  for 
disposal.  Consequently,  they  provided  huge  “venture  cargoes” 
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which  were  sold  in  America  from  Maryland  southward  through 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  to  New  Orleans,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
South  America,  and  even  in  Africa  and  India.  A desk  and  book- 
case at  Winterthur,  labeled  by  Nehemiah  Adams,  was  found  not 
long  ago  in  Capetown,  South  Africa,  where  it  had  been  since  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Either  the  Sandersons  would  purchase  pieces  from  other 
cabinetmakers — sometimes  as  far  away  as  Roxbury — and  sell 
these  with  their  other  productions;  or  other  cabinetmakers  would 
ship  their  pieces  under  their  own  names  and  share  the  proceeds 
with  the  Sandersons.  Cabinetmakers  in  other  cities  such  as  New 
York  tried  this  cooperative  venture  at  this  time,  but  with  neither 
the  energy  nor  the  success  of  Salem. 

Jacob  died  in  1810;  and  though  other  partnerships  were  form- 
ed in  an  effort  to  continue  this  trust,  they  were  not  successful.  The 
embargo  of  1807  did  not  help,  and  finally  a series  of  lawsuits 
brought  the  venture  to  an  inglorious  end. 

The  furniture  produced  in  Salem  during  this  early  Federal 
period  was  both  constant  in  high  quality  and  varied  in  form.  Large 
singing  panels  of  brightly  figured  mahogany,  with  inlays  of  ebony 
and  holly,  were  used  on  many  of  the  more  elaborate  pieces,  while 
others  were  made  of  such  native  woods  as  maple  and  birch.  After 
1800,  the  square  tapered  legs  on  chairs,  tables,  and  case  pieces 
gave  way  to  turned  members  with  carving  as  popular  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  as  inlay  work  had  been  in  the  previous  decade. 
Some  pieces  were  very  simple,  while  others  were  highly  elaborate. 
All,  however,  evince  a delicacy,  which,  while  typical  of  the  period, 
was  inviolable  in  Salem. 

So  much  for  the  background.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Mclntires  and  the  part  they  played  in  the  furniture  of  the 
period.  It  is  my  plan  to  examine  some  of  the  works  of  the  father 
roughly  chronologically,  mentioning  the  son  at  the  end.  Samuel 
Mclntire’s  primary  connection  with  furniture  was  as  a carver 
and  a designer.  The  age  of  specialization  had  arrived  by  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  and,  instead  of  one  man  making  an 
entire  piece  of  furniture,  there  were  turners,  carvers,  inlay  work- 
ers, and  varnishers,  all  of  whom  frequently  combined  their  skills 
on  a single  piece  of  furniture.  Mclntire’s  genius  was  that  of  a 
carver;  so  it  is  to  carved  pieces  that  our  attention  turns.  A bill 
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from  Mclntire  to  the  Sandersons  in  1795  mentions  “cutting  6 
chair  backs”  and  “cutting  6 chairs,”  the  only  time  that  carving 
as  such  was  not  mentioned.2  Yet  it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  on 
such  a small  wooden  area  as  the  pierced  back  of  a chair,  a carver 
would  frequently  make  the  whole  thing. 

Documenting  the  work  of  a carver  can  be  difficult;  yet  in 
Mclntire’s  case,  we  are  fortunate  not  only  in  having  adequate 
proof  of  his  ability,  but  in  having  this  proof  exist  in  both  his  best 
piece  and  in  one  of  the  finest  of  all  American  pieces  of  furniture. 
Mclntire’s  bill  of  1796  to  Madam  Elizabeth  Derby  indicates  the 
chest-on-chest  now  in  the  Karolik  Collection  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston  was  made  by  William  Lemon  of  Salem;  the 
“Bass  Mouldings  &c  Brackets”  and  “Frieze,  Roses  &c  for  the  top” 
by  Mclntire.3  Here  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  figure  on  the 
top,  is  a piece  carved  by  Mclntire  exhibiting  a great  portion  of  his 
ornamental  vocabulary  (Fig.  26).  Each  of  the  bracket  feet  has  a 
cluster  of  grapes  surrounded  by  conventionalized  leafage,  both 
ends  of  the  bracket  having  a carved  wheat  sheaf.  The  carving  on 
the  whole  foot  is  set  off  against  the  background,  which  was  re- 
peatedly struck  with  a small  six-pointed  punch.  This  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  “Salem  snowflake”  background.  The  delicate 
treatment  of  the  triglyphs  and  metopes  on  the  band  at  the  top  of 
the  foot  was  another  favorite  device  of  his  as  was  the  small  basket 
of  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  center  of  the  base. 

Moving  up  the  lower  section,  there  is  a pendant  cornucopia  of 
grapes  and  roses  on  each  side.  Directly  above  it  is  one  of  the  “roses 
for  the  top”  mentioned  in  his  bill.  The  punched  background  for 
these  roses  is  not  the  familiar  6-pointed  star,  but  a more  simple 
and  irregular  one.  Here  we  can  also  see  a different  treatment  of 
the  metopes.  They  are  rosettes  enclosed  in  beaded  ovals. 

At  the  top,  we  see  the  heights  of  Mclntire’s  carving  shown  on 
the  bowl  of  fruit  in  the  tablet  and  the  two  flanking  figures  sur- 
rounded by  garlands  of  fruit  terminating  in  drapery  folds.  More 
roses  and  grapes  can  be  seen  in  the  urns  at  the  sides,  and  the  gar- 
lands of  fruit  and  flowers  on  the  urn  finials  are  the  six-pointed 

2.  The  known  Mclntire  furniture  bills,  as  well  as  all  important  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Sandersons’  enterprise,  are  reproduced  in  Mrs.  Swan’s 
book. 

3.  Mclntire  papers,  Essex  Institute. 
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star-punched  background  and  leafage  similar  to  that  on  the  feet, 
tying  together  the  decoration  of  the  piece  very  neatly. 

This,  then,  is  “the  masterpiece  of  Salem,”  the  treatment  of  the 
various  motifs  of  classical  decoration  done  in  a unified  personal 
manner  which  spells  out  Mclntire.4  It  is  possible  to  attribute  many 
other  furniture  carvings  to  him  on  the  basis  of  this  piece.  A proto- 
type of  such  a fine  piece  should  exist,  and  indeed  it  does.  In  the 
Gar  van  Collection  at  the  Yale  University  Art  Galleries  is  a very 
fine  chest-on-chest  made  in  1791  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby  by  Steph- 
en Badlam,  of  Dorchester,  the  figures  at  the  top  carved  by  John 
and  Simeon  Skillin  of  Boston.  While  comparing  this  to  the 
Mclntire-Lemon  chest-on-chest  debases  both,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Salem-made  example,  while  bettering  its  predecessor  in  wealth 
of  detail,  owed  much  to  the  Boston  piece. 

Other  Mclntire  bills  for  the  carving  of  chairs,  bed  pillars,  a 
sofa,  table  legs,  and  a bellows  top  exist,  but  none  are  as  important 
as  the  bill  for  the  chest-on-chest.5 

Before  looking  at  some  of  the  sources  for  his  style,  let  us  look 
at  some  other  pieces  that  closely  resemble  details  of  the  chest-on- 
chest.  A sofa  from  the  Derby  family  in  the  Karolik  Collection  has 
crossed  cornucopias  tied  by  a ribbon  closely  resembling  those  on 
the  sides  of  the  chest-on-chest  (Fig.  27).  The  triglyphs  and 
metopes  all  along  the  top  rail  are  also  quite  similar.  On  the  arm 
supports  and  legs  are  carved  bunches  of  grapes.  Interestingly 
enough,  when  these  grapes  appear  on  chair  or  sofa  legs,  they  ap- 
pear always  on  the  most  delicately  and  best  carved  pieces  attri- 
buted to  Mclntire. 

At  Winterthur  is  a very  similar  sofa,  the  big  difference  being 
in  the  highly  masterful  free-standing  basket  of  fruit  carved  in  the 
center  of  the  top  rail  (Fig.  28).  Again  the  arm  supports  and  legs 
exhibit  the  delicate  grape  carving,  in  this  case  the  legs  terminating 
in  crisp  spade  feet. 

Closely  allied  to  the  two  sofas  is  a card  table,  one  of  a pair 
from  the  Karolik  Collection  (Fig.  29).  Made  around  1795  for 
the  Derby  family,  it  has  crossed  cornucopias  on  the  center  of  the 
skirt.  An  interesting  variant  on  the  legs  is  seen,  not  in  the  use  of 

4.  Quotation  from  Edwin  J.  Hipkiss,  Eighteenth-Century  American 
Arts:  The  M.  and  M.  Karolik  Collection  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
1941),  P-  74- 

5.  See  note  2. 
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clusters  of  grapes,  but  in  pendant  cornucopias  with  flowers  very 
similar  to  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  base  of  the  chest-on- 
chest. 

Elements  of  a chair  on  a bit  more  simplified  note  recall  the  oval 
beaded  pateras  on  the  bottom  of  the  upper  section  of  the  chest-on- 
chest.  This  chair  is  one  of  a set  made  for  Joseph  Waters,  for  whom 
Mclntire  later  built  a house  in  1806  and  1807  (Fig.  30).  The 
use  of  dependent  bellflowers  on  the  legs  is  one  of  the  infrequent 
uses  Mclntire  made  of  this  popular  motif.  The  curved  rear  legs 
are  typical  of  the  best  Federal  Salem  chairs. 

A chair  of  greater  refinements  is  a marvelous  side  chairr 
Fig.  31.  In  the  back  we  see  such  familiar  devices  as  the  two 
sheaves  of  wheat  at  the  center  of  the  top;  the  carved  flowers  and 
drapery  folds  on  the  urn;  the  two  carved,  beaded  pateras;  the  bask- 
et of  fruit  at  the  base  of  the  back,  and  on  the  legs,  the  carved 
grapes  beneath  bowknots. 

These,  then,  are  a few  pieces  closely  allied  with  the  Derby 
chest-on-chest,  both  in  decoration  and,  in  some  cases,  in  line  of 
family  descent.  As  we  go  on,  we  will  see  that  practically  every 
piece  attributed  to  Mclntire  boasts  some  details  that  ally  it  with 
the  grand  chest-on-chest. 

Using  a source — whether  actual  or  from  the  printed  page — is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  an  artist.  It  in  no  way 
takes  away  from  the  originality  of  a work  of  art;  in  fact,  the 
treatment  of  a known  source  by  an  artist  frequently  permits  us 
to  find  out  those  things  about  him  that  are  unique  and  original.  A 
speaker  at  Williamsburg  in  January  gave  a tongue-in-cheek  defini- 
tion of  originality  as  “the  ability  to  properly  conceal  one’s  sources.” 
While  this  is  not  to  be  denied  at  times,  in  the  case  of  the  great 
artist — and  Mclntire  was  one  in  the  carving  of  furniture — it  is 
the  handling — and  frequently  the  going  beyond — these  sources 
which  is  crucial  to  the  genius  of  the  creator. 

While  Mclntire’s  inventory  contained  many  English  architec- 
tural pattern  books — some  of  which  contain  motifs  which  found 
their  way  to  his  furniture — it  listed  none  on  furniture  only.  How- 
ever, when  Jacob  Sanderson  died  in  1810,  his  inventory  men- 
tioned “Cabinet  Makers  Guide  (-J  or  3 do.  in  company),”  showing 
that  copies  of  Hepplewhite  were  used  in  Salem.6 

6.  Mabel  M.  Swan,  Samuel  Mclntire , Carver,  and  The  Sandersons,  Early 
Salem  Cabinetmakers,  (Salem,  1934),  p.  38. 
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One  use  of  Hepplewhite’s  Guide  can  be  seen  in  the  Elias  Has- 
ket  Derby  chairs,  carved  by  Mclntire  between  1795  and  1800. 
When  we  compare  one  of  the  Derby  chairs  with  Plate  2 of 
Hepplewhite,  we  can  see  a great  similarity  in  the  form  (Figs.  32, 
33).  Mclntire  has  made  some  changes,  however.  He  has  added 
small  clusters  of  grapes  to  the  two  upright  members  of  the  splat, 
the  base  of  the  splat,  and  on  the  legs.  He  has  moved  the  folds  of 
drapery  from  the  outside  of  the  shield  back  into  the  stiles.  It  is  by 
these  changes — especially  the  addition — that  we  readily  recog- 
nize the  chair  as  his  work.  Had  it  been  executed  as  a literal  copy 
of  Hepplewhite,  the  chair  might  very  well  presently  be  installed 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  as  a work  of  the  English  mas- 
ter himself! 

Other  chairs  in  the  Peirce-Nichols  House,  with  a basket  of 
fruit  on  the  top  rail  and  with  interlaced  backs,  are  similarly  in- 
spired by  Plate  9 of  Hepplewhite’s  Guide. 

The  most  popular  single  motif  used  by  Mclntire  was  the  basket 
of  fruit  and/or  flowers.  This  device  can  be  seen  on  much  of  his 
architecture  and  furniture.  Figure  34  shows  a mantel  from  Oak 
Hill  in  Peabody.  The  plaited  basket  of  fruit  and  the  pendant  cor- 
nucopias are  highly  reminiscent  of  decorative  details  used  on  his 
furniture.  If  the  Derby  chest-on-chest  were  not  in  existence,  it 
would  still  be  possible  to  attribute  furniture  carvings  to  Mclntire 
by  careful  stylistic  comparisons  with  certain  architectural  details. 

Plate  1 1 of  Thomas  Shearer’s  Cabinet-Maker  s London  Book 
of  Prices , published  first  in  1788,  shows  a sideboard  with  a basket 
of  fruit  decorating  the  rear  section  of  the  piece.  While  this  device 
enjoyed  popularity  in  neoclassical  decoration,  it  appears  only  rare- 
ly in  design  books  of  the  period.  While  other  sources  have  been 
suggested,  none  seems  more  convincing  to  me  than  Plate  57  of 
Thomas  Rawlins’  Familar  Architecture , published  in  London  in 
1768  (Fig.  35).  Here  we  see  the  plaited  basket — and  for  good 
measure,  Mr.  Rawlins  has  strengthened  our  case  by  including  a 
bunch  of  grapes  at  the  right-hand  side!  I am  not  insisting  that 
Mclntire  must  have  used  Rawlins,  but  the  similarities  are  striking. 
In  another  plate,  Rawlins  shows  a trophylike  device  of  a crossed 
torch  and  quiver  of  arrows  very  similar  to  that  on  the  cornice  of 
the  bed  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

While  there  are  no  records  indicating  Mclntire’s  ownership  of 
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any  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Sheraton,  several  pieces  demonstrate 
that  the  Drawing  Book  provided  a few  designs  for  furniture 
carved  by  Mclntire.  Plate  33  shows  two  armchairs,  the  one  on 
the  right  having  turned  legs  and  a rectangular  back  with  three 
arches  (Fig.  36).  The  similarities  between  this  design  and  that  of 
an  armchair  carved  for  Jerathmeel  Peirce  shortly  after  he  modern- 
ized part  of  Peirce’s  house  in  1801  are  striking  (Fig.  37).  It  fol- 
lows the  design  of  Sheraton  very  closely,  adding,  however,  certain 
Mclntire  flourishes.  We  see  small  rosettes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
two  vertical  members  of  the  back.  Also,  dependent  bellflowers  with 
ribbons  are  set  off  from  the  background  made  with  an  eight- 
pointed  star  punch.  While  this  star-punched  background  is  fre- 
quently found  on  pieces  carved  by  Mclntire,  it  should  not  be 
thought  to  have  been  used  only  by  him.  William  Hook  was  known 
to  have  used  this  device.  Also,  at  Winterthur  are  a Chippendale 
claw-and-ball-foot  bed  made  twenty  years  before  this  period,  and 
a pair  of  marble-top  tables  made  in  the  1820’s  by  William  Haskell 
of  Salem.  All  three  pieces  make  use  of  a star-shaped  background 
punch. 

Plate  3 5 of  the  Drawing  Book  provides  a similar  source  for  the 
sofa  shown  in  Figure  38.  In  1802  and  1803  Mclntire  charged 
Jacob  Sanderson  twice  for  “carving  sofa  and  working  top  rail.” 
While  the  similarities  of  this  sofa  and  the  Sheraton  design  are 
great,  it  is  the  going  beyond  the  original  design  and  through  the 
use  of  combinations  of  his  own,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Mclntire 
achieved  an  originality  of  expression  that  is  unexcelled.  In  the 
top  rail  of  this  sofa  are  familiar  treatments  of  the  band  of  tri- 
glyphs and  metopes  and  small  garlands  of  roses  flanking  the  cen- 
tral panel.  The  eagle  in  the  center,  however,  is  a new  feature.  It 
is  a device  used  by  Mclntire  only  on  two  known  sofas  and  on  some 
side  chairs  and  shows  the  great  influence  nationalism  had  on  the 
decorative  arts  here  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A bill  in 
existence  indicates  that  this  sofa  and  its  companion  were  made  in 
Salem  in  1810  by  Nehemiah  Adams  as  part  of  the  wedding 
furniture  of  Lucy  Hill  of  Billerica.  A revealing  additional  bit  of 
information  is  found  in  a letter  to  Lucy  Hill  from  Sally  Hemen- 
way,  her  Salem  friend.  “I  have  purchased  a brocade  gown  for  your 
sofa  at  thirteen  dollars  exactly  such  a one  as  Rebecca  Pierce  gave 
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fifteen  for.”7  Not  only  did  Sally  and  Lucy  get  a bargain,  but  we 
find  that  dress  fabrics  were  used  for  upholstery  in  Federal  Ameri- 
ca. Also,  we  have  another  instance  of  Mclntire’s  joining  forces 
with  another  cabinetmaker,  both  men  having  been  aware  of  Shera- 
ton’s design. 

Other  sofas  of  this  general  type,  but  with  baskets  of  fruit  and 
flowers  in  the  center  of  the  top  rail,  were  carved  by  Mclntire.  Two 
of  these  show  an  interesting  variant  in  the  use  of  laurel  leaves 
coming  out  of  the  basket.  The  wreath  of  laurel  (Fig.  41,  right) 
was  a favorite  classical  source  for  decoration,  and  while  it  appears 
on  furniture  carved  by  Mclntire,  it  comes  late  in  his  career — 
after  1805. 

In  the  Karolik  collection  is  a most  interesting  sofa  which  forms 
a transition  between  the  earlier  Hepplewhite  style  (Figs.  27,  28) 
and  the  Sheraton  sofas  (Fig.  38)  carved  by  Mclntire.8  While  the 
legs  are  square  and  tapered,  the  shape  of  the  back  and  form 
of  the  top  rail  are  like  that  of  Figure  38.  A pair  of  armchairs  at 
Winterthur  (Fig.  39)  and  a chair  in  the  Pingree  House  are  very 
similar  in  feeling  to  this  sofa.  All  these  pieces  have  one  interest- 
ing variant  in  the  carving — the  use  of  a trophy  of  crossed  arrows 
held  together  by  a bowknot  in  the  center  panel. 

Similarities  are  frequently  found  between  the  decoration  of 
the  Sheraton  sofas  and  architectural  details  of  houses  built  by 
Mclntire  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  bask- 
et of  fruit  and  flowers  on  the  card  table,  however,  is  very  similar 
to  the  center  of  a mantel  formerly  in  the  Nathan  Read  House 
(Fig.  40). 9 The  table  itself  is  attributed  to  William  Hook,  and  is 
very  similar  to  some  of  the  furniture,  now  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  made  by  Hook  for  his  sister  around  1808.  Mclntire’s  only 
contribution  to  this  table  was  the  applied  basket  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers in  the  center. 

While  the  vocabulary  of  Mclntire  was  a personal  one,  many  of 
the  sentences  he  wrote  were  of  national  significance.  That  his 
influence  was  strong  on  other  artisans  of  his  own  time  can  be  seen 
in  a number  of  “almost  Mclntire”  pieces.  On  these,  the  carving 

7.  Hazel  E.  Cummin,  Handbook , Concord  Antiquarian  Society,  Concord, 
Massachusetts  (Portland,  Maine,  1948),  p.  73. 

8.  Hipkiss,  American  Arts,  pp.  186,  187,  Fig.  122. 

9.  Fiske  Kimball,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver,  The  Architect  of  Salem 
(Portland,  Maine,  1940),  Figs.  89,  90. 
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lacks  the  vitality  and  finesse  of  the  master,  though  frequently  the 
decorative  devices  are  similar.  This  can  be  seen  nowhere  more 
clearly  than  in  the  works  of  Mclntire’s  son,  Samuel  Field  Mclntire. 
In  addition,  Mclntire  frequently  based  his  own  works  on  actual 
pieces  made  in  other  centers.  In  the  Essex  Institute  is  a drawing 
of  a chair  back  showing  a type  very  popular  in  Federal  Rhode 
Island.  He  made  several  chairs  of  this  type,  adding  his  own  signa- 
ture, as  it  were,  by  a small  basket  of  grapes  at  the  base  of  the  splat 
and  carved  leafage  held  by  a bowknot  on  the  top  rail.10  The  well- 
known  painted  plume-back  chairs,  ordered  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
from  his  Philadelphia  agents  in  1796,  were  also  translated  into 
carved  examples  by  Mclntire,  the  front  legs  bearing  grape  carving 
as  in  Figure  33.11  It  is  significant  that  Rhode  Island  and  Phila- 
delphia echoes  were  felt  in  Salem.  While  the  productions  of  any 
area  had  characteristics  unique  to  their  makers  and  their  locale, 
a national  style  did  exist  to  a certain  degree  in  the  new  republic. 
As  did  other  great  craftsmen,  Mclntire  both  participated  in  and 
went  beyond  this  national  style. 

In  1807,  Mclntire  charged  Jacob  Sanderson  four  dollars  for 
carving  a bellows  top.  The  two  shown  in  Figure  41  provide  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  serve  as  a review  for  Mclntire’s  mature 
style.  The  one  at  the  left  has  crossed  cornucopias  of  grapes,  roses, 
and  wheat  sheaves  tied  together  with  a bowknot,  on  a star-punched 
background.  The  one  at  the  right  has  a plaited  basket  of  fruit 
and  flowers  surrounded  by  leaves  of  laurel  tied  together  at  the 
bottom  with  a bowknot.  While  two  sheaves  of  wheat  were  used  on 
the  Derby  chest-on-chest,  they  appear  only  rarely  and  in  small 
number  of  Mclntire’s  eighteenth-century  carving,  while  they  are 
found  in  greater  profusion  on  his  nineteenth-century  work.  Also, 
as  was  previously  mentioned,  the  appearance  of  laurel  leaves  also 
occurred  after  1800  on  his  furniture  carving. 

This,  then,  is  a brief  sample  of  some  of  the  pieces  carved  by 
Samuel  Mclntire.  He  also  carved  beds,  other  types  of  sofas  and 
chairs,  chests,  window  seats,  and  at  least  one  sideboard.  From 
evidence  supplied  by  documentation  and  stylistic  analysis,  we 
know  he  began  carving  furniture  early  in  the  1790’s  and  contin- 

10.  Hipkiss,  Fig.  102  and  2 additional  plates  in  supplementary  plates, 
one  of  which  is  the  drawing  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

11.  Edwin  J.  Hipkiss,  “Notes  on  Samuel  Mclntire  and  Elias  Haskett 
Derby’s  Furniture,”  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  XXXII  (Febru- 
ary 1934),  32,  p.  15,  Fig.  5. 


Fig.  26.  Chest-on-chest  carved  for  Mrs.  Derby. 


Fig.  27.  Derby  family  sofa. 


Fig.  28.  Sofa  at  Winterthur  Museum. 


Fig.  29.  Derby  family  card  table. 


Fig.  32.  Chair  carved  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby.  Fig.  33.  Design  from  Hepplewhite’s  Cabinet  Maker’s 

Guide , Plate  2. 


Fig.  34.  Mantel  from  Oak  Hill,  Peabody. 


Fig.  35. 


Design  from  Thomas  Rawlins’  Familiar  Architecture , Plate  57, 


Fig.  36.  Design  from  Thomas  Sheraton’s  Drawing  Book , Fig.  37.  Chair  carved  for  Jerathmeell  Peirce. 

Plate  33. 


Fig.  38.  Sheraton  sofa  carved  for  Jacob  Sanderson. 


Fig.  41.  Bellows-tops  carved  for  Jacob  Sanderson. 


Fig.  43.  Small  work  table,  carved  by  Samuel  Field  McIntire. 
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Fig.  44.  Eagle  from  cupola  of  Lynn  Academy. 


Fig.  45.  McIntire’s  bill  for  Lynn  Academy  eagle. 


Fig.  46.  Eagle  from  west  gate  of  Washington  Square,  Salem. 


Fig.  47.  Shop  sign,  or  possibly  a model  figurehead. 


Fig.  48.  Governor  Winthrop.  Made  for  the  Reverend  William  Bentley. 


Fig.  49.  Voltaire.  From  the  collection  of  the  Reverend  William  Bentley. 
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ued  until  his  death  in  1 8 1 1 . His  best  work  was  done  between 
1795  and  1805.  While  he  continued  carving  furniture  until  his 
death,  his  great  activity  in  house  work  must  account  for  a slight 
falling  off  of  the  quantity  of  furniture  at  the  end. 

After  Samuel  Mclntire’s  death,  Samuel  Field  Mclntire  an- 
nounced that  he  was  carrying  on  his  father’s  business.  He  later 
advertised  the  carving  of  furniture  and  bellows  tops,  and  presum- 
ably continued  this  for  eight  years  until  his  death  in  1819.  Sam- 
uel Field  employed  many  of  the  same  decorative  devices  his  father 
had  used,  but  with  not  the  same  crispness  and  feeling.  One  of 
Samuel  Field’s  key  pieces  of  furniture  is  the  sofa  in  Figure  42, 
which,  according  to  family  tradition,  was  made  by  Jonathan  P. 
Saunders  of  Salem  and  “carved  by  Samuel  Mclntire.”12  The  piece 
is  of  the  early  Empire  style,  dating  from  around  1815  at  the 
earliest,  so  we  can  safely  assume  that  Samuel  Field  was  the 
carver.  On  the  center  of  the  top  rail  are  two  cornucopias  pointing 
away  from  each  other  and  tied  by  a bowknot,  with  a star-punched 
background.  The  carving  is  different,  however,  and  lacks  the 
sureness,  three  dimensionality  and  delicacy  that  we  have  seen 
previously. 

In  the  collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  are  two  carved  Empire 
paw  feet  for  a sofa,  with  an  old  label  stating  that  they  were 
carved  by  Mclntire.  Again  style  indicates  that  Samuel  Field  would 
have  been  the  carver.  Thus,  there  is  documentation  of  his  work 
in  the  furniture  field.  There  also  exists,  however,  a group  of 
pieces  in  the  late  Sheraton  style,  many  of  them  decorated  with 
cornucopias,  eagles,  grapes  and  flowers,  which  probably  were 
carved  by  him. 

One  of  these  is  a small  work  table,  attributed  to  Nathaniel 
Appleton,  with  carving  by  Samuel  Field  (Fig.43).  First  of  all, 
notice  how  much  heavier  the  legs  are  in  the  Sheraton  card  table, 
chair  and  sofas  we  have  seen  carved  by  the  father  (Figs.  37,  38, 
40).  Stylistically,  the  table  would  date  between  1810  and  1815. 
The  heavy  carved  acanthus  caps  on  the  legs  are  also  characteristic 
of  other  tables  and  a chest  made  in  the  same  period.  Other  later 
Sheraton  pieces  of  this  sort  include  two  sideboards  in  the  Pingree 
House,  one  with  cornucopias,  the  other  with  eagles  as  the  decora- 
tion, and  a small  occasional  table  with  one  drawer.  The  post  of  a 

12.  Fiske  Kimball,  “Furniture  Carvings  by  Samuel  Field  Mclntire,” 
Antiques , XXIII  (February  1933)*  57- 
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bed  in  the  Peirce-Nichols  House  demonstrates  the  great  refine- 
ment achieved  by  Samuel,  the  father,  when  using  this  type  of 
capping. 

Returning  to  the  Samuel  Field  table,  the  carving  at  the  top  of 
the  legs  consists  of  daisy-like  flowers  over  a star-punched  back- 
ground. While  the  carving  is  excellent,  it  does  not  have  the  singing 
quality  that  we  saw  on  the  Derby  chest-on-chest.  The  flowers,  too, 
are  quite  different  from  any  used  by  the  father.  Samuel  Field’s 
vocabulary  was  more  limited  and  imitative,  his  sprays  of  grapes 
and  roses  being  generally  coarser  than  those  of  his  father,  his 
cornucopias  and  eagles  not  expressed  with  the  ease  of  those  of  the 
elder  Mclntire.  While  the  works  of  Samuel  Field  are  most  credi- 
table, nevertheless  they  point  up  those  of  his  father  as  outstanding. 
And  it  is  the  glories  of  the  father,  the  imaginative  originator,  not 
the  shortcomings  of  the  son  which  we  are  celebrating  this  year. 

The  furniture  works  of  Samuel  Mclntire  are  as  fine  and  im- 
portant as  those  of  any  American  craftsman.  A questionable  indi- 
cation of  his  stature  may  be  seen  in  the  plethora  of  pieces  attrib- 
uted to  him.  We  must  not  forget  the  ability  of  the  Skillins  in 
Boston  and  even  such  carvers  as  Daniel  Clark  and  F.  Stokes  of 
Salem,  though  pieces  by  the  last  two  are  not  yet  known.  To  proper- 
ly attribute  furniture  carving  to  Mclntire  the  carving  must  very 
closely  emulate  that  on  the  Derby  chest-on-chest,  its  closely  re- 
lated pieces,  or  a known  architectural  device.  Great  carving  does 
not  automatically  mean  Mclntire,  although  the  reverse  is  true! 

Combining  originality  with  ability,  Samuel  Mclntire  represents 
the  highest  development  of  Federal  American  decorative  arts.  In 
fact,  his  name,  like  that  of  Duncan  Phyfe,  spells  “early  American” 
to  the  average  person.13  Not  only  did  he  design  and  create  marve- 
lous furniture  decorations,  but  he  went  beyond  this  and  designed 
the  interiors  in  which  the  furniture  was  to  be  placed,  much  in 
the  manner  of  Robert  Adam  in  England.  The  most  important  fact 
about  Samuel  Mclntire  is  that  not  only  could  he  conceive  the 
whole,  but  he  could  execute  the  particular.  Few  men  indeed  have 
been  so  variously  gifted. 

13.  In  Phyfe’s  case,  since  we  know  he  employed  many  workmen  in  his 
shop,  we  can  attribute  certain  pieces  to  “the  workshop  of  Phyfe,”  indicating 
that  while  they  might  not  have  been  the  work  of  the  man  himself,  they 
were  made  under  his  surveillance.  Since  present  research  indicates  a simi- 
lar situation  did  not  exist  for  Mclntire,  it  seems  best  to  attribute  to  him 
only  those  pieces  that  have  definite  relationships  to  the  Derby  chest-on- 
chest  or  certain  architectural  devices. 


CARVED  FIGURES  BY  SAMUEL  McINTIRE 
AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES 

By  Nina  Fletcher  Little 

Samuel  McIntire’s  “genius  in  sculpture”  was  noted  in  Salem 
even  at  the  time  of  his  death.  And  this  was  an  unusually  prompt 
recognition  of  a local  prophet.  On  his  tombstone,  and  in  three 
obituaries,  references  were  made  to  his  distinction  in  this  medium. 
The  Salem  Gazette  for  February  12,  181 1,  said  in  part:  “He  had 
also  made  a profession  of  the  kindred  art  of  sculpture,  in  which 
he  had  arrived  at  a very  distinguished  rank.”  This  was  a signifi- 
cant tribute  at  a time  when  billet  and  figureheads,  scrolls,  and 
sternboards  were  the  chief  output  of  most  seaport  carvers.  These 
men  were  seldom  dignified  by  the  formal  appellation  of  sculptors. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mclntire’s  chief  encouragement  in 
this  art  emanated  from  the  Reverend  William  Bentley,  pastor  of 
the  East  Church  in  Salem  from  1783  to  1819.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
entries  in  Bentley’s  famous  Diary  which  provide  both  information 
and  local  commentary  on  Mclntire’s  work.  Bentley  encouraged 
the  young  architect  and  designer  to  attempt  portrait  busts,  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  these  carvings  which  contributed  to  Mclntire’s 
local  fame  and  caused  the  gratified  pastor  to  write  in  his  mem- 
orial : “This  day  Salem  was  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
men  it  had  in  it.  Samuel  Mclntire,  aet.  54,  in  Summer  Street . . . 
In  sculpture  he  had  no  rival  in  New  England  and  I possess  some 
specimens  which  I should  not  scruple  to  compare  with  any  I ever 
saw.  To  the  best  of  my  abilities  I encouraged  him  in  this  branch.”1 

Although  portrait  sculpture  was  not  prevalent  in  America  dur- 
ing the  late  eighteenth  century,  Mclntire  was  not  the  only  crafts- 
man who  combined  it  with  ship  and  architectural  carving.  William 
Rush  of  Philadelphia,  Simeon  Skillin  of  Boston,  Joseph  Wilson  of 
Newburyport,  and  William  Deering  of  Kittery,  Maine,  also  at- 
tempted to  execute  in  wood  traditional  sculptural  forms.  A survey 
of  Mclntire’s  work  may  be  enhanced,  therefore,  by  a brief  review 
of  the  attributes  of  these  four  contemporaries. 

William  Rush  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4,  1756.  His 
father  was  a ship  carpenter,  and  William  is  said  to  have  been 

1.  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley  (Salem,  1914),  IV,  6. 
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apprenticed  to  Edward  Cutbush  of  London,  the  best  carver  of  his 
day.  Following  the  usual  procedure,  young  Rush  began  his  career 
as  a shipcarver.  His  earliest  identified  work  is  a figurehead  of  an 
Indian  trader  which  he  is  believed  to  have  executed  for  the  ship 
William  Penn  about  1789.  After  1800  he  began  to  specialize  in 
portrait  sculpture,  and  executed  large  standing  figures  of  Comedy 
and  Tragedy  in  1808,  Water  Nymph  and  Bittern,  circa  1809.  He 
followed  these  by  other  classical  and  symbolic  subjects,  and  by 
full-length  portraits  and  busts  of  illustrious  contemporaries.  Grad- 
ually Rush’s  exceptional  ability  lifted  his  work  out  of  the  conven- 
tional figurehead  tradition  and  has  earned  for  him  the  designation 
of  “first  native  American  sculptor.”  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  This  institution  pro- 
vided casts  of  famous  European  works  of  art  for  the  advancement 
of  students,  and  Rush  probably  benefited  from  these,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  pose  of  his  Nymph  and  Bittern. 

Most  self-trained  artists  of  Rush’s  period  relied  heavily  on  art 
instruction  books,  many  of  which  were  imported  from  England  in 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  Artist's 
Repository  or  Encyclopedia  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  in  his  library,  and 
its  influence  may  be  discerned  in  his  handling  of  hands,  feet,  eyes 
and  hair.  However,  it  was  his  use  of  living  models,  a practice 
frowned  upon  at  the  time,  which  gave  his  sculpture  the  vitality 
and  natural  quality  which  distinguish  it  from  the  work  of  his 
contemporaries,  much  of  which  was  derived  all  too  literally  from 
engraved  sources.2 

Far  closer  to  Mclntire  through  environment  and  experience 
were  John  and  Simeon  Skillin  of  Boston,  the  second  of  several 
generations  of  New  England  carvers.  Their  father,  Simeon  Senior, 
was  a contemporary  of  the  elder  Rush.  He  had  executed  carvings 
for  the  ship  King  George  in  January,  1758,  and  his  bust  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt  was  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  American  portrait 
sculpture  in  wood.  In  1767  this  effigy  was  mounted  on  a Pillar  of 
Liberty  and  placed  on  Church  Green  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 
Its  stone  base  still  remains  in  place,  although  the  bust,  which  lay 
for  many  years  in  the  basement  of  the  Dedham  Court  House,  has 
now  disappeared.  The  occasion  of  public  rejoicing  which  caused 

2.  Henri  Marceau,  William  Rush , 1756-1833  (Pennsylvania  Museum 
of  Art,  1937). 
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the  raising  of  this  patriotic  symbol  is  explained  by  this  portion  of 
the  original  carved  inscription: 


The  Pillar  of  Liberty 
To  the  Honor  of  Wm  Pitt  Esq 
and  other  Patriots  who  saved 
America  from  impending  Slave 
ry  and  confirm’d  our  most  loyal 
Affection  to  Kg-George  III  by  pro 
curing  a Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
1 8th  March  1766 


Complete  details  of  the  whole  undertaking  are  to  be  found  in 
the  1766  and  1767  Ames  Almanacs.  The  following  notes,  how- 
ever, are  of  particular  interest  with  reference  to  the  raising  of  the 
Liberty  Pole,  and  to  Simeon  Skillin’s  connection  with  it  at  this 
early  date:  “May  20,  1766  Rejoicing  here  for  Repeal  of  Stamp 
Act.  May  21,  Stone  cutters  at  work  on  ye  Pillar  of  Liberty.” 
Masonry  work  on  the  stone  base  proceeded  during  the  rest  of  May 
and  June,  and  on  July  2nd  Nathaniel  Ames,  a member  of  the 
Dedham  Sons  of  Liberty,  “went  to  Boston  bespoke  Pitt’s  head  for 
Pillar  of  Liberty.”  On  July  22nd  the  Pillar  was  erected  before  a 
“vast  Concourse  of  People.”  On  December  15th  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  have  Pitt’s  head  to  dignify  the  top  of  the  column,  and 
on  February  5th,  1767,  Messrs  Ames,  Haven  and  Brattle  traveled 
to  Boston  and  “spoke  Pitt’s  Bust  of  Mr.  Skilling.”  On  the  26th, 
they  brought  it  home  in  triumph;  the  Pillar  was  officially  com- 
pleted on  March  5th;  and  on  March  18th,  1767,  the  final  entry 
reads:  “This  Day  joyfully  celebrated  here  Dedham.”3 

The  three  sons  of  Simeon  Skillin — Samuel,  John,  and  Simeon, 
Jr.  all  followed  in  their  father’s  footsteps.  Little  is  known  about 
the  work  of  Samuel  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  listed  as  a carver 
in  Boston’s  1780  tax  fist.  Samuel’s  son,  Simeon,  was  a ship’s  carver 
in  New  York  City  with  shop  on  Cherry  Street  during  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.4  By  1780  John  and 
Simeon,  Jr.,  had  opened  a joint  shop  in  the  north  end  of  Boston 
where  they  worked  together  cutting  figureheads  and  fashioning 


3.  Mabel  M.  Swan,  “Simeon  Skillin,  Senior,”  Antiques,  XLVI  (July, 
1944),  21. 

4.  Account  books  of  Simeon  Skillin  of  New  York.  Collection  of  the 
author. 
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architectural  and  furniture  decorations,  until  the  death  of  John  in 
1800  and  Simeon  in  1806. 

It  is  not  this  type  of  carving,  however,  which  we  wish  to  com- 
pare with  Mclntire’s  sculpture  but  rather  the  garden  figures, 
architectural  busts,  and  furniture  ornaments  which  the  Skillins 
made  for  wealthy  patrons  such  as  Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem, 
Captain  Moses  Brown  of  Beverly,  and  Oliver  Putnam  of  New- 
buryport.  John  carved  figureheads,  but  Simeon,  Jr.,  is  credited 
with  making  the  many  incidental  figures,  some  of  which  have  been 
attributed  to  Mclntire.  Through  discovery  of  original  bills,  these 
images  are  now  known  to  have  originated  in  the  Skillins’  shop.5 

The  handsome  chest-on-chest  made  by  Stephen  Badlam  of 
Dorchester,  and  billed  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  in  April,  1791,  has 
pediment  figures  which  are  typical  of  Simeon  Skillin’s  work.6  His 
favorite  subjects  were  symbolic  or  mythological  and  included 
Justice,  Hope,  Liberty,  Mercury,  Ceres  and  Apollo.  He  personified 
Apollo  in  at  least  two  different  versions : in  a bust  over  a doorway 
in  the  Assembly  House  in  Salem  (for  which  Mclntire  redesigned 
the  facade  about  1796),  and  in  a polychromed  head  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association. 

Four  figures,  made  for  the  garden  and  summerhouse  which 
Mclntire  designed  for  the  Derby  farm  in  South  Danvers,  were 
billed  as  follows  by  John  and  Simeon  Skillin  on  September  25, 
1793:7 


To  a Figure  of  a Hermit  for  a Garden  7:10:0 
To  a Figure  of  a Shepherdess  6:0:0 

To  a Figure  of  Plenty  7:10:0 

To  a Figure  of  a Gardener  7:10:0 

To  Priming  the  above  0:15:0 


£29:5:0 

The  “Gardener”  and  the  “Shepherdess”  surmounted  the  gables  of 
the  summerhouse.  The  figure  of  “Plenty”  stood  before  the  little 
building,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem. 
The  “Hermit”  had  the  unique  distinction  of  residing  alone  in  a 

5.  Mabel  M.  Swan,  “A  Revised  Estimate  of  Mclntire,"  Antiques,  XX 
(Dec.,  1931),  338-343- 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Ibid. 
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small,  rustic  “hermitage”  built  especially  for  him  and  described 
as  follows  in  a letter  of  Eliza  Southgate,  written  following  a visit 
to  the  farm  in  July  of  1802:  “We  caught  a view  of  the  little  hut 
as  we  advanced  thro’  the  opening  in  the  trees;  it  was  covered  with 
bark;  a small  low  door,  slightly  latched  immediately  opened  at  our 
touch;  a venerable  old  man  was  seated  in  the  center  with  a prayer 
book  in  one  hand  while  the  other  supported  his  cheek,  and  rested 
on  an  old  table,  which,  like  the  hermit,  seemed  moulding  to  decay 
...  I left  him  impressed  with  veneration  and  fear  which  the 
mystery  of  his  situation  seemed  to  create.”8  This  provocative 
description  suggests  a whimsical  use  of  garden  sculpture  quite  for- 
eign to  the  New  England  scene,  and  recalls  the  grottoes,  temples, 
and  other  “follies”  which  adorned  the  gardens  of  so  many  great 
English  country  houses  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  one  instance  at  least  Simeon  Skillin  abandoned  classicism  in 
favor  of  contemporary  design.  To  him  have  been  attributed  the 
models  for  figures  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Governor  Bowdoin,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  were  cast  in  brass  to  ornament  the  orrery 
which  Joseph  Pope,  Boston  watchmaker  and  mathematician,  un- 
veiled to  an  admiring  public  in  1786.  This  scientific  wonder  was 
subsequently  acquired  by  Harvard  College  through  the  profits  of 
a state-sponsored  lottery,  and  is  still  owned  by  the  University.9 

In  the  coastal  towns  north  of  Salem  other  ship  carvers  were 
tentatively  reaching  out  toward  new  expression  in  the  field  of 
sculpture.  Although  the  work  of  Joseph  Wilson  was  less  accom- 
plished than  that  of  Mclntire  or  the  Skillins,  it  deserves  mention 
because  he  was  the  first  carver  to  create  a portrait  gallery  of 
eminent  Americans;  presidents,  statesmen,  and  other  figures  of 
general  interest.  These  were  made  to  the  order  of  that  eccentric 
citizen  “Lord”  Timothy  Dexter,  self-styled  “greatest  philosopher  in 
the  Western  World.”  His  mansions  in  Chester,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  were  monuments  of  eccentricity. 

Joseph  Wilson  was  born  in  Marblehead  on  November  2,  1779, 
and  died  in  Newburyport  on  March  25,  1857,  where  he  had  lived 
since  early  in  1798  and  been  noted  as  “a  woodcarver  of  some 

8.  Fiske  Kimball,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver.  The  Architect  of  Salem 
(Salem,  Mass.,  1940),  p.  76. 

9.  The  Editor’s  Attic.  “Harvard  Has  an  Orrery,”  Antiques,  XXXI 
(March,  1937),  112-114. 
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celebrity.”  Ship  carving,  eagles,  and  architectural  motifs  were  rou- 
tine work  for  young  Wilson  in  company  with  other  artisans  of  his 
time.  A figure  of  Justice  with  scales,  placed  above  the  entrance  of 
the  new  Court  House  in  1805,  and  two  carved  figures  surmount- 
ing the  Phoenix  building,  which  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of 
18 1 1,  are  believed  to  have  been  examples  of  his  figure  sculpture. 

Wilson’s  greatest  achievement,  however,  and  that  upon  which 
rests  his  local  fame,  was  the  carving  of  nearly  forty  images  for 
the  Timothy  Dexter  house  on  High  Street,  Newburyport.  The 
Newburyport  Herald  of  June  16,  1801,  gives  a partial  list  of  the 
figures,  including  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin,  Han- 
cock, Rufus  King,  William  Pitt  and  others,  together  with  four 
lions,  a lamb,  a dog,  a horse,  a unicorn  and  “Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  garden.”  An  old  engraving  of  the  house  in  1810  shows  the 
presidents  topping  the  entrance  portico,  while  the  other  digni- 
taries were  mounted  on  tall  rectangular  pedestals,  placed  at 
intervals  about  the  spacious  grounds.  The  eccentric  owner  died  in 
1806,  but  the  statues  are  said  to  have  remained  in  position  until 
the  hurricane  of  1815,  when  all  but  the  presidents  fell.  The  fig- 
ures were  subsequently  sold  at  auction  and  lost  sight  of,  although 
William  Pitt  still  survives.10  This  piece  was  for  many  years  in  the 
collection  of  James  Lovell  Little  of  Brookline  and  it  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Greenwood  Collection  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
While  the  workmanship  of  this  figure  does  not  reflect  the 
sophistication  which  characterized  the  output  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Wilson  was  the  only  known  artisan  of  his  period  who 
undertook  the  carving  of  so  many  portrait  figures  and  executed 
them  with  acceptable  skill. 

The  fourth  craftsman  to  be  noted  is  William  Deering,  a native 
of  Kittery,  Maine.  Following  his  father’s  profession,  he  produced 
the  fine  woodwork  in  the  Runlet-May  house  in  Portsmouth  and 
did  ship  carving  there  and  in  Newburyport.  Until  recently  a well- 
executed  busthead  of  General  Warren,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Bostonian  Society,  has  been  the  only  figure  attributed  to  him.  This 
was  carved  for  the  United  States  ship  Warren , built  at  Salisbury, 
Massachusetts,  in  1799,  and  was  referred  to  at  the  time  as  “a 
striking  likeness  of  the  hero  whose  name  she  bears.”  Deering  also 

10.  Mabel  M.  Swan,  “Ship  Carvers  of  Newburyport,”  Antiques , XLVIII 
(August,  i945)>  78-81. 
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followed  the  prevailing  fashion  of  classic  symbolism.  For  the 
Merrimac,  built  in  Portsmouth  in  1798,  he  carved  an  unusually 
elaborate  figurehead  of  an  eagle  perched  upon  the  globe,  support- 
ed by  figures  of  Commerce  and  Justice,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  years  previous,  however,  he  had  completed  an  important 
subject  of  entirely  different  character;  a large  rectangular  has 
relief  illustrating  the  best  known  episode  in  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  This  plaque  depicts  the  traveler  being  supported 
by  the  Samaritan.  His  horse  grazes  nearby,  a large  tree  arches  over- 
head, and  a mountain  with  houses  below  forms  the  background 
of  the  ambitous  composition.  Surrounded  by  an  architectural  en- 
framement  enclosed  by  fluted  pilasters,  the  plaque  bears  the 
carved  inscription:  “Luke,  Chapter  X.”  Below  the  scene  is  lettered 
the  famous  admonition:  “GO  THOU  AND  DO  LIKEWISE.” 
This  unique  piece  was  expertly  cut  in  high  relief  and  beautifully 
painted  in  polychrome  colors.  It  was  made  for  Benjamin  Dearborn 
of  Portsmouth  in  1790,  and  by  his  will  was  left  in  1838  to  the 
Boston  Dispensary  where  it  may  be  seen  today  in  their  head- 
quarters at  25  Bennett  Street,  Boston.  This  outstanding  example 
of  pictorial  sculpture  lifts  William  Deering  out  of  the  class  of  an 
ordinary  ship’s  carver  and  places  him  in  the  ranks  of  those  who, 
with  little  formal  training,  were  reaching  out  toward  higher  forms 
of  plastic  expression.11 

It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  note  the  influence  of  the 
Philadelphian  William  Rush  on  New  England  carvers,  as  he  was 
connected  in  different  ways  with  both  John  Skillin  and  William 
Deering.  In  March,  1794,  a plan  was  approved  whereby  six  badly 
needed  frigates  were  to  be  built  by  the  United  States  government. 
Rush  was  consulted  by  the  naval  architect  in  charge,  and  even- 
tually he  drew  up  a design  for  the  figurehead  of  the  Constitution 
and  recommended  a Boston  carver  whom  he  believed  qualified  to 
do  the  work.  In  1796,  a year  previous  to  the  launching,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to  Mr.  Henry  Jackson  of  Boston  as 
follows:  “Mr.  John  Skillin,  of  Boston,  has  been  mentioned  to  me 
by  Mr.  Rush  as  a qualified  artist  to  undertake  the  carving  of  the 
head  or  figure  for  the  frigate  now  building  at  that  town  . . . 

1 1 . Nina  Fletcher  Little,  “The  Good  Samaritan,”  Antiques,  LXX  (Octo- 
ber, 1956),  360-362. 
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There  is  a drawing  of  a figure  (a  Hercules)  now  preparing,  which 
I shall  send  forward  to  Mr.  Skillin  as  soon  as  finished/’  This 
symbolic  figure  was  conceived  by  Rush  in  these  words:  “As  the 
Constitution  of  the  Empire  is  the  result  of  the  Union  of  the 
States,  and  the  Union  begets  strength,  it  ought  to  be  represented 
by  a Herculean  figure.”  This  head,  designed  by  Rush  and  carved 
by  John  Skillin,  was  so  badly  damaged  during  the  bombardment 
of  Tripoli  in  1804  that  it  was  removed  from  the  vessel  and  re- 
placed by  a billethead  when  the  ship  was  reconditioned.12 

For  another  of  the  frigates,  the  Congress , built  in  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  Rush  undertook  to  carve  the  figurehead  in  Phila- 
delphia and  to  send  it  up  to  Portsmouth  upon  completion  in  June 
of  1799.  William  Deering  had  been  engaged  to  do  the  secondary 
carving  on  the  spot  and  caustic  comment  in  the  Portsmouth  press 
provides  an  amusing  sidelight  on  local  public  opinion:  “Mr. 
William  Deering  has  displayed  such  taste  and  neatness  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  carved  work,  [of  the  Congress ] which  is  furnished 
in  a beautiful  style  of  neat  simplicity.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
this  gentleman’s  native  abilities  were  not  called  into  more  power- 
ful action  by  proper  encouragement,  and  the  fanciful  heads  of  the 
South  would  no  longer  take  place  of  the  more  solid  imagery  of 
the  North.”13  In  1798,  Deering  did  “other  carved  work”  for  the 
ship  Portsmouth  while  the  Skillins  carved  her  “Roman  Figure- 
head.” 

The  early  work  of  Samuel  Mclntire  followed  the  general  pat- 
tern of  his  time.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries  he  was  born 
in  the  tradition  of  the  woodworking  craft,  which  had  been  passed 
down  from  several  generations.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
housewrights  and  this  trade  was  continued  by  his  two  brothers, 
Joseph  and  Angier.  Young  Samuel  began  his  career  as  a house 
and  ship  carver,  but  he  soon  forged  ahead  in  the  field  of  archi- 
tectural design  and  ornamentation,  in  which  he  was  eventually 
to  become  preeminent.  Despite  the  encouragement  of  Bentley, 
free  standing  sculpture  was  not  his  chief  concern.  We  have  already 
noted  that  Simeon  Skillin  carved  the  four  figures  which  ornament- 
ed the  environs  of  the  summerhouse  designed  by  Mclntire  for 

12.  Pauline  A.  Pinckney,  American  Figureheads  (New  York,  1940), 
pp.  67-68. 

13.  Ibid,  p.  69. 
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Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  farm.  Skillin’s  also  is  the  bust  of  Apollo 
which  surmounts  a door  in  the  Assembly  House,  whose  facade  was 
designed  by  Mclntire  abut  1796.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mabel  M. 
Swan  that  Salem  and  Boston  craftsmen  were  closely  connected  in 
many  joint  enterprises  during  the  late  eighteenth  century  and 
Mclntire  and  the  Skillins  were  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

Another  instance  of  collaboration  which  has  never  been  fully 
recorded  is  the  obvious  connection  which  existed  between  Mclntire 
and  Michele  Felice  Corne,  the  Neopolitan  artist-decorator  who 
came  from  Italy  in  1799.  Brought  to  Salem  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
on  his  ship  Mount  Vernon , Corne  was  sponsored  by  the  Derby 
family  and  received  approving  notice  in  the  diary  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous Dr.  Bentley.  The  Derbys  retained  Mclntire,  ablest  local 
architect,  to  plan  and  ornament  their  homes,  and  they  likewise 
patronized  Corne  with  his  fine  Italian  flair  for  color  and  design. 

In  1782,  Samuel  and  his  brother  Angier  executed  extensive  al- 
terations to  the  Benjamin  Pitman  house,  which  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  had  purchased  in  April  of  that  year.  A cupola  was  added, 
topped  by  a Mclntire  eagle,  and  the  plastered  ceiling  of  the  in- 
terior was  painted  by  Corne  with  a panorama  of  the  Derby  fleet 
of  ships. 

For  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  of  Oak  Hill  in  Peabody, 
home  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Derby 
West,  Corne  painted  two  overmantel  pictures  which  were  mounted 
in  Mclntire’s  delicate  enframements.  These  are  now  installed 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  A similar  decorative  scheme 
was  carried  out  in  two  rooms  of  the  Simon  Forrester  house. 
There  Mclntire’s  bold  egg  and  dart  mouldings,  combined  with 
Corne’s  Italian  landscape  scenes,  resulted  in  architectural  decora- 
tion which  was  unique  in  Salem.  The  chimney  breast  from  the 
east  parlor  is  owned  by  the  Essex  Institute.  In  the  Timothy  Lindall 
house,  for  which  Mclntire  supplied  the  parlor  mantel  and  dado, 
Corne  painted  the  walls  and  the  upper  and  lower  hallways  with 
spirited  scenic  panoramas. 

A veritable  whimsy,  on  which  the  two  men  must  have  collabo- 
rated with  humorous  enjoyment,  was  a wooden  imitation  of  a large 
and  succulent  pear.  This  was  described  as  follows  by  Bentley  on 
September  25,  1807:  “Saw  an  imitation  of  a wonderful  pear 
which  grew  in  Ipswich.  It  was  carved  by  Mclntire  & painted  by 
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Corne  & was  said  to  be  an  exact  imitation.  It  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken excepting  its  size  might  make  suspicion.” 

In  comparing  the  work  of  Mclntire  and  Simeon  Skillin,  Bent- 
ley's Diary  of  October  8,  1802,  provides  us  with  his  personal 
viewpoint:  “As  a carver  we  place  Mr.  Mclntire  with  Skilling  of 
Boston.  In  some  works  he  has  succeeded  well.  He  cuts  smoother 
than  Skillings  but  he  has  not  his  genius  . . A present-day  esti- 
mate of  the  two  men’s  work  must  be  based  on  their  portrait 
sculpture  as  no  eagles  or  figureheads  attributable  to  the  Skillins 
are  known  to  exist.  Examples  by  Simeon  Skillin  falls  into  three 
general  categories:  small  figures  for  furniture,  garden  statuary, 
and  architectural  ornaments.  Outdoor  figures  were  painted  or 
gilded,  pedament  ornaments  retained  a natural  wood  finish.  Skill- 
in’s  subjects  were  conventional  and  reflected  the  taste  of  his  time. 
Wideset  eyes,  short  noses,  and  full  lips  characterize  his  faces. 
Sandaled  feet  are  almost  a hallmark  of  his  style.  Several  figures, 
notably  those  from  the  Derby  garden,  are  full  of  piquant  grace, 
while  others  are  unimaginative  and  lack  vibrancy  and  motion. 
Mclntire’s  portrait  sculpture  is  more  diversified  and  less  in  the 
academic  manner.  His  work  includes  two  busts  modeled  in  the 
sculptural  tradition,  the  head  and  hands  of  a Chinese  costume- 
figure,  and  several  portrait  medallions  of  Washington  cut  in  high 
relief. 

Following  existing  practice,  Mclntire  derived  inspiration  from 
engraved  or  modeled  sources,  but  unlike  many,  he  was  not  a 
copyist.  His  technique  exhibits  the  vigor  and  independence  of  a 
skilled  artisan,  working  within  an  inherited  craft  tradition.  The 
portrait  busts  of  Winthrop  and  Voltaire  both  differ  significantly 
from  the  sources  which  he  apparently  used,  and  none  of  the 
Washington  profiles  is  a facsimile  of  its  prototype.  The  represen- 
tation of  a Chinese  Hong  merchant  made  for  the  East  India 
Marine  Society  in  1801,  exhibits  another  facet  of  his  style.  This 
realistic  figure,  the  face  and  hands  carved  by  Mclntire  with  robust 
naturalism,  exhibits  deftly  chiseled  blemishes  to  suggest  the  scars 
of  smallpox. 

It  has  been  observed  that  William  Rush  based  certain  attributes 
of  his  carving  on  illustrations  in  the  Artist's  Repository.  Mclntire 
likewise  repeated  a formula  for  the  carving  of  features  and  ap- 
parel. Whether  he  obtained  guidance  from  art  instruction  books 
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or  created  his  own  methods,  his  work  is  never  hesitant  or  weak. 
Fourteen  “plaister  of  Paris  figures”  (several  of  which  were  busts 
of  poets)  adorned  his  home.  These  probably  provided  inspiration 
for  his  sculpture,  as  did  the  volumes  by  Palladio,  Ware,  and 
Langley  for  his  architectural  detail.  Among  the  books  listed  in 
his  personal  estate  were  a Dictionary  of  Arts  & Sciences,  a “Book 
of  Sculpture”  (title  unspecified),  and  two  “Books  of  Draughts.” 
Four  volumes  of  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  together  with 
twelve  prints  of  the  Seasons,  two  cases  of  drawing  instruments, 
and  a box  of  paints  suggest  more  than  a casual  interest  in  pictor- 
ial art,  which  may  have  played  a part  in  bringing  realism  to 
Mclntire’s  sculptural  forms. 

CATALOGUE 

Eagles 

Mclntire,  in  company  with  many  carvers  of  his  day,  made 
eagles  both  free-standing  and  in  bas-relief.  An  example  of  the 
latter,  now  in  the  Essex  Institute,  originally  surmounted  the  door- 
way of  the  old  Custom  House.  Another  may  be  seen  on  the 
Chestnut  Street  side  of  Hamilton  Hall.  These  designs  correspond 
to  those  found  on  mantelpieces  in  several  Mclntire  houses. 

Large  eagles  in  the  round  were  designed  to  ornament  cupolas 
and  gables  of  outbuildings.  Included  with  the  Mclntire  drawings 
in  the  Essex  Institute  are  studies  for  a Turnpike  Tavern  in  Lynn, 
and  for  an  unidentified  schoolhouse,  both  of  which  exhibit  eagles 
as  focal  points  of  the  facades.  It  seems  probable  that  Mclntire 
made  small  models  for  furniture  and  mirrors,  but  none  which 
compare  stylistically  with  his  large  examples  is  at  present  known 
to  me. 

How  much  of  the  carving  may  have  been  done  in  Mclntire’s 
shop  or  by  his  son  is  uncertain,  but  the  profile  eagle  motifs  found 
on  Samuel  Field  Mclntire’s  woodwork  at  Oak  Hill  are  entirely 
different  in  pose  and  form  from  the  work  of  his  father.  Samuel 
Field  and  a nephew  Joseph  both  continued  to  make  eagles  after 
Samuel’s  death,  and  the  former  advertised  in  1815:  “Eagles,  from 
5 inches  to  2 feet  6.” 

Comparison  of  the  four  documented  eagles  indicates  that 
Mclntire  repeated  a well-defined  formula,  which  differed  in 
several  respects  from  the  designs  employed  by  other  carvers.  Ob- 
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servation  of  the  following  characteristics  may  be  useful  as  a basis 
of  attribution  for  undocumented  examples.  The  eagle  perches  on 
a large  ball.  Wings  open  but  not  upraised  as  if  in  flight.  The 
greatest  wing-spread  is  at  top,  with  tips  of  wings  slanted  in  toward 
body.  The  mouth  is  held  open  with  protuding  tongue  and  boldly 
curved  beak.  The  body  is  short  and  plump  with  indented  breast, 
and  the  bird  stands  upright  on  its  supporting  ball  which  it  grasps 
in  powerfully  carved  talons.  The  tail  is  attached  to  back  of  the 
ball  and  narrows  in  width  behind  the  legs,  but  gains  added 
strength  by  its  unusual  thickness.  Carving  of  the  bodies  differs 
slightly  in  each  example  but  the  breast  is  usually  striated  rather 
than  feathered,  and  the  long  wing  feathers  are  expertly  cut.  Bold- 
ness of  design  and  depth  of  carving  are  outstanding  Mclntire 
attributes. 

Mclntire’s  individual  style  of  carving  is  recognizable  even  in 
the  small  profile  eagles  which  appear  on  furniture  and  bellows.  A 
sofa  and  pair  of  side  chairs  in  the  collection  of  the  Henry  Francis 
duPont  Winterthur  Museum  exhibit  the  same  boldly  hooked  beaks 
and  knobby  talons  which  appear  in  the  large  eagle  carvings. 

1.  eagle,  1804  (Fig.  44) 

Stands  on  a ball  facing  directly  front.  Gold  leafed.  Beak  to 
bottom  of  ball,  32". 

From  the  cupola  of  Lynn  Academy. 

Lynn  Academy  stood  on  what  is  now  South  Common 
Street.  The  land  on  which  it  was  built  was  leased  from  the 
First  Parish  Church,  and  the  school  was  opened  on  April 
5,  1805.  In  1852  the  property  was  sold  and  the  building 
was  removed  to  a location  on  Western  Avenue.  The  origin- 
al bill  for  this  eagle,  in  Mclntire’s  handwriting,  is  preserved 
in  the  Lynn  Historical  Society  and  is  illustrated  herewith. 
(Fig.  45)  It  reads  as  follows: 

“to  an  eagle,  & Iron  work,  for  the  Cupola  of  the  New 
Academy  at  Lynn  @ $i4-0__o 

Salem,  18th  Augst  1804 

Owner:  Lynn  Historical  Society,  Lynn. 

2.  eagle,  c.  1805  (Fig.  46) 

Stands  on  ball  facing  directly  front.  Gold  leafed.  This  eagle 
is  now  in  process  of  restoration  due  to  exposure  to  the  weath- 
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er.  Condition  poor.  Beak  to  bottom  of  ball,  48",  wingspread 
34%"- 

From  the  west  gate  of  Washington  Square,  Salem. 

Early  in  1802  Salem  Common  was  leveled  and  graded 
and  the  name  changed  to  Washington  Square.  In  1805 
east  and  west  gates  were  erected,  referred  to  in  Felt’s 
Annals  as  “being  designed,  arched,  and  ornamented 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  a noted  architect,  they  do  much 
honor  to  his  taste.”  A woodcut  reproduced  by  Felt  shows 
the  western  gate  as  it  appeared  in  1839  with  this  eagle 
surmounting  the  pediment.  The  carving  remained  in  place 
until  1850  when  it  was  removed  to  the  City  Hall. 

Owner:  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

3.  EAGLE 

Stands  on  ball  facing  slightly  to  its  right.  Gold  leafed. 

From  the  cupola  of  the  Pickman-Derby-Brookhouse  house, 

70  Washington  St.,  Salem. 

The  cupola  was  added  after  the  purchase  of  the  house  by 
Elias  Hasket  Derby  in  1782.  A bill  of  Samuel  Blyth  dated 
July,  1782,  includes  an  item  for  “Gilding  Cupallo  Ball, 
£4-16-0.”  The  eagle  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  bills  which  Mclntire  presented  to  the  Derbys  in 
connection  with  his  work  on  the  house,  but  it  can  be  con- 
fidently attributed  to  him  on  stylistic  evidence.  The  cupola 
is  now  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
but  its  eagle  is  a reproduction.  The  original  is  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire , figs.  369-371. 

Owner:  Mr.  W.  Gardner  Barker,  Greenwich,  Connecti- 

cut a direct  descendant  of  Robert  Brookhouse  of  Salem. 
When  the  house  was  demolished  in  1915  the  eagle  was 
taken  to  the  Jamaica  Plain  estate  of  Mr.  Brookhouses’s 
granddaughter  Mrs.  Eliza  (Brookhouse)  Rice.  From  her 
it  passed  to  her  daughter  Mrs.  Lila  Brookhouse  (Rice) 
Barker,  whose  son  is  the  present  owner. 

4.  eagle,  c.  1801 

Stands  on  ball  facing  slightly  to  its  right.  Gold  leafed.  Beak 

to  bottom  of  ball  27",  wingspread,  21". 
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From  the  stable  of  the  Peirce-Nichols  house,  80  Federal  St., 
Salem. 

The  house  was  built  about  1782  with  decoration  added  by 
Mclntire  in  1801.  This  work  included  further  construc- 
tion surrounding  the  stable  court  and  the  eagle  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  at  this  time  as  a gable  decoration.  It  is 
now  exhibited  inside  the  house,  the  eagle  on  the  stable  be- 
ing a reproduction.  The  original  is  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Samuel  Mclntire,  fig.  366. 

5.  EAGLE 

Stands  on  ball  facing  directly  front.  Gold  leafed. 

Origin  unknown. 

This  eagle  is  attributed  to  Mclntire  on  stylistic  evidence. 
It  is  exhibited  on  the  mezzanine  of  the  Hawthorne  Hotel, 
Salem,  and  because  of  its  elevated  location  it  has  been 
mounted  in  a forward-leaning  position. 

Owner:  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

6.  EAGLE 

Stands  on  a ball  facing  slightly  to  its  right.  Gold  leafed.  End 
of  beak  to  bottom  of  ball  2 7%",  wingspread  21". 

Origin  unknown. 

This  eagle  is  attributed  to  Mclntire  on  stylistic  evidence. 
It  corresponds  very  closely,  both  in  form  and  size,  with 
that  of  the  Peirce-Nichols  house. 

Owner:  Essex  Institute,  Salem.  Received  in  1923  from 

the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

SHIP  FIGURES 

Bills  contained  in  the  Derby  papers  at  the  Essex  Institute,  and 
in  manuscript  collections  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  prove  that 
Mclntire  did  many  types  of  carving  for  Salem  vessels.  An  early 
account  rendered  in  the  name  of  Sam.  McIntyre  & Brother,  dated 
June,  1779,  covers  miscellaneous  work  which  included  80  feet 
of  carved  beading.  Later  bills  itemized  carved  knees,  scrolls,  cat- 
faces,  and  sternboards.  For  the  Asia,  in  1803,  he  cut  an  eight 
and  three  quarter  foot  figurehead  at  a price  of  $58.33.  In  1806, 
he  billed  the  late  owners  of  the  ship  Derby  $40.00  for  an  eight- 
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foot  figurehead.  The  Mclntire  papers  contain  several  sketches  for 
billet  and  figureheads. 

No  ship  figures  attributable  to  Mclntire  are  presently  known  to 
exist,  but  several  paintings  by  M.F.  Corne  in  the  Peabody  Museum 
show  Mclntire  figureheads  in  place.  An  original  bill,  dated  1799 
and  quoted  in  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire , gives  $55.00  as  the  price 
for  “Carving  Head  with  its  Bracketts  & Traill  for  the  New  Ship 
Mount  Vernon  ” Comes  painting  of  the  vessel  at  Gibraltar  depicts 
a female  standing  at  the  prow  in  flowing  garb,  one  foot  thrust 
forward,  and  one  arm  upraised.  These  were  known  as  “walking 
figures”  and  were  considered  particularly  spirited  and  graceful. 

Contained  in  the  Waters  papers  in  the  Peabody  Museum  is  a 
bill  from  Mclntire  to  “The  Committee  for  building  Essex  Frigate, 
Oct.  19,  1799,”  in  the  sum  of  $410.00  for  “carving  work 
for  said  frigate.”  A watercolor  of  this  ship,  likewise  by  Corne, 
shows  a handsome  Indian  brave  with  tomahawk  held  over  his 
right  shoulder. 

7.  MODEL  FIGUREHEAD,  OR  SHOP  SIGN  (Fig.  47) 

Full-length  female  figure,  painted  in  colors.  Height  24". 

Origin  and  purpose  unknown. 

Although  designed  in  the  form  of  a figurehead  its  small 
proportions  suggest  that  this  was  a model,  or  a shop  sign. 
A similar  figure,  although  of  full  size,  surmounted  the 
doorway  of  Joseph  Wilson’s  carving  shop  in  Newburyport. 
(Illustrated  in  Pinckney’s  American  Figureheads,  pi.  XX). 
This  piece  is  ascribed  to  Mclntire  because  of  facial  charac- 
teristics comparable  to  those  of  his  known  portrait  figures, 
and  because  of  its  unusual  rythm  and  grace.  One  of 
Mclntire’s  sketches  shows  a figurehead  holding  a medallion 
in  this  manner,  and  both  medallions  are  reminiscent  of  his 
documented  Washington  profile.  Finally,  its  traditional 
descent  in  a branch  of  the  Mclntire  family  strengthens 
the  attribution. 

Owner:  Essex  Institute,  Salem.  On  deposit  at  the  Pea- 

body Museum. 

This  figure  was  inherited  by  Henry  G.  Rose  whose  father- 
in-law  married  a granddaughter  of  Samuel  Mclntire. 
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When  Dr.  Bentley  wrote  in  his  memorial  to  Mclntire:  “In 
sculpture  he  had  no  rival  in  New  England  ...  I encouraged 
him  in  this  branch”  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  referring  par- 
ticularly to  the  pair  of  portrait  busts  in  his  own  possession.  These 
companion  pieces  of  the  Puritan  governor  John  Winthrop,  and 
the  French  satyrist  Voltaire,  comprise  Mclntire’s  most  ambitous 
attempts  in  the  field  of  academic  sculpture.  In  fact  they  appear  to 
be  the  only  remaining  examples  of  his  work  in  this  style.  Derived 
from  recognizable  sources,  they  exhibit  the  strengths  as  well  as  the 
limitations  of  their  prototypes. 

The  effigy  of  Winthrop  depends  rather  too  heavily  upon  the 
miniature  which  was  supplied  by  Bentley  as  a guide.  In  plastic 
form  the  face  loses  what  little  human  quality  was  inherent  in  the 
painted  likeness,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  a 
portrait  taken  from  fife.  The  bust  of  Voltaire  is  far  superior  in 
its  facial  modeling  and  development  of  detail.  It  seems  certain  to 
have  derived  from  some  plastic  model  to  which  Mclntire  had 
access.  Fourteen  plaster  casts  of  figures,  including  a number  of 
the  poets,  were  among  his  effects,  and  a bust  of  Voltaire  may  also 
have  been  included. 

The  inventory  of  Mclntire’s  estate,  dated  March  21,  181 1,  fists 
yet  another  portrait  bust  in  his  shop:  “A  Franklin  Head  & Post, 
$3. 00.”  We  are  further  enlightened  about  this  item  through  a fist 
published  in  the  Salem  Gazette  on  April  30,  1811,  when  many 
of  the  father’s  possessions  were  offered  for  sale  by  his  son.  Here  its 
nature  is  indicated  by  the  fisting  of  “1  Head  of  Franklin  and  Pillar 
for  a Sign.”  This  serves  as  a reminder  that  the  purpose  of  much 
figure  carving  of  this  period  was  utilitarian,  and  recalls  the  bust 
of  William  Pitt  made  by  Simeon  Skillin,  Sr.,  almost  forty  years 
before.  Listed  also  in  this  sale  were  “2  Figures  of  Hercules,  2 feet 
high.”  Too  small  for  figureheads  these  may  have  been  garden  fig- 
ures or  shop  signs,  and  were  identical  in  size  with  the  female 
figure  illustrated  herewith  and  catalogued  as  no.  7. 

For  the  west  gate  of  Washington  Square,  circa  1805,  Mclntire 
was  commissioned  to  produce  a large  oval  profile  medallion  of 
Washington  carved  in  high  relief.  Embellished  by  gracefully 
carved  swags  flanking  the  medallion,  and  surmounted  by  a hand- 
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some  gilded  eagle,  the  gate  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire, 
fig.  214.  Use  of  the  figure  of  Washington  as  a patriotic  symbol 
was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Mclntire  would  have  made  smaller 
facsimiles  for  popular  consumption.  We  have  possible  corrobora- 
tion in  the  entry  of  “8  Medallions  of  Washington,  $2.00”  which 
occurs  in  his  inventory.  These  articles  were  listed  in  his  shop,  and 
were  therefore  presumbably  on  order,  or  for  sale.  Three  small 
plaques  answering  this  description  have  been  recently  discovered 
and  attributed  to  Mclntire  through  stylistic  affiinity  with  the  large 
documented  example.  Their  source  was  the  dry  point  etching  either 
by  Joseph  Hiller,  Jr.,  or  Joseph  Wright. 

Outstanding  characteristics  of  Mclntire’s  portrait  sculpture  are 
deep-set  eyes  with  well  defined  lids.  The  eyeball  is  carved  with 
two  curving  vertical  incisions  which  run  from  upper  to  lower  lid 
and  set  off  (but  do  not  surround)  the  iris.  The  pupil  is  a circular, 
relatively  deep  cavity  which  tapers  at  its  inner  extremity.  This 
is  sometimes  partially  obscured  by  a deposit  of  old  paint.  Corners 
of  the  mouth  and  orifice  of  the  ear  are  deeply  cut.  The  hair  is 
boldly  carved  in  regular  grooves,  and  queue  ribbons  approximate 
the  ribbons  which  occur  as  motifs  on  Mclntire  furniture.  Button- 
hole edges  simulate  actual  fabric.  Despite  the  effects  of  weather  or 
heavy  paint  Mclntire’s  characteristics  can  be  recognized  through 
comparison  with  the  techniques  of  other  carvers. 

8.  GOVERNOR  WINTHROP,  I 798  (Fig.  48) 

Bust,  mounted  on  a square  pedestal.  Painted  white.  Height, 
1 5 3 /4 "•  Originally  owned  by  the  Reverend  William  Bentley 
of  Salem. 

The  following  references  to  this  bust  occur  as  follows  in 
Bentley’s  Diary: 

May  12,  1798  Mr.  Maclntire  is  engaged  to  make  my 
bust  of  Winthrop,  & spent  the  day  in  examining  my 
collections  in  this  way. 

May  21,  1798  Mr.  Maclntire  returned  to  me  my 
Winthrop.  I cannot  say  that  he  has  expressed  in  the 
bust  anything  which  agrees  with  the  Governour. 

In  1804  the  bust  was  displayed  in  company  with  a likeness 
by  John  Hazlitt  below  the  pulpit  in  the  meeting  house,  as 
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a part  of  the  July  4th  celebration.  Bentley  owned  a minia- 
ture of  Winthrop  which  was  presented  to  him  on  July  22, 
1790,  and  it  was  this  likeness  on  which  Mclntire  based 
his  carving.  As  the  picture  includes  only  the  subjects  head 
the  rather  sparce  costume  details  were  perforce  filled  in  by 
Mclntire.  By  Bentley's  will,  dated  May  3,  1819,  his  “cabi- 
net with  all  it  contains"  became  the  property  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society.  The  bust  and  miniature  became 
part  of  the  Society’s  collections  at  that  time. 

Owner:  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester. 

9.  Voltaire,  c.  1802?  (Fig.  49) 

Bust,  mounted  on  a square  pedestal  decorated  with  a trophy 
in  relief  consisting  of  a lyre,  a pipe,  and  a stylus  suspended 
by  a ribbon.  Painted  white.  Height,  i5%". 

Originally  owned  by  the  Reverend  William  Bentley  of  Salem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  this  bust  in  Bentley’s  Diary,  nor 
has  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  any  specific  record 
of  its  accession.  It  undoubtedly  came  to  the  Society  as  a 
part  of  Bentley’s  estate,  and  is  a companion  to  the  bust 
of  Winthrop.  There  appears  to  be  no  question  of  Mclntire’s 
authorship  on  grounds  of  style  and  workmanship,  and  it 
is  considered  to  be  his  most  accomplished  work  in  the 
field  of  sculpture.  Superior  workmanship  and  design  sug- 
gest a slightly  later  date  than  the  carving  of  Winthrop. 
Fiske  Kimball  ascribes  the  source  as  a Chelsea-Derby  por- 
celain bust. 

Owner:  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester. 

10.  CHINESE  MANDARIN,  l8oi  (Fig.  50) 

Costume  figure,  head  and  hands  carved  by  Mclntire.  Painted 
in  natural  colors.  Smallpox  scars  on  face.  Life  size. 

Made  for  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  Salem. 

This  unique  figure  represents  Yamqua,  a Hong  merchant 
of  Canton.  It  is  dressed  in  Yamqua’s  own  costume  brought 
from  China  by  Captain  Benjamin  Hodges  in  1801.  The 
body  was  made  by  Jonathan  Bright,  a Salem  upholsterer, 
whose  busy  shop  on  Federal  Street  covered  sofas  and  loll- 
ing chairs,  caned  chair  seats,  and  hung  wall  paper  for  the 
prosperous  merchants  of  Salem.  The  original  bill  for  this 
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figure  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  is 
here  quoted  in  full: 

The  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society 


To  Jona  Bright  Dr 

To  making  figure  of  a mandarin  5-  0-0 

To  5 yds  gaverns  [?]  Duck  at  2/3  1-87-0 

To  9 bl  Moss  at  1 /4  2-  0-0 

To  Proctor’s  bill  of  Iron  Work  1-80-0 

To  Sami  Mclntire’s  bill  1 9-  0-0 


Salem,  Sept  2 1801 
Owner:  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 


$29-67-0 


MEDALLION  OF  WASHINGTON,  C.  1805  (FigS.  5 1,  52) 

Profile  carved  in  high  relief  on  an  oval  background.  Facing 
right.  Painted  white.  The  background  and  moulded  enframe- 
ment  are  not  original.  56"  x 38". 

From  the  west  gate  of  Washington  Square,  Salem. 

This  plaque  was  carved  by  Mclntire  as  part  of  the  decora- 
tions for  the  west  gate,  the  subscription  paper  for  which 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.  IV,  (1862),  136  states:  “For 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  designs  for  four  gateways,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire.”  An  old  daguerreotype 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  fig.  214,  shows  the 
gate  with  the  medallion  still  in  place  but  without  the 
frame  which  now  surrounds  it.  The  gates  were  removed  in 
1850  and  an  iron  fence  installed  in  1854.  The  source 
of  this  design  is  a dry  point  etching,  either  the  portrait  by 
Joseph  Wright,  or  the  copy  of  Wright  by  Hiller  of  Salem 
illustrated  herewith.  Both  engravings  would  have  been 
available  to  Mclntire.  Bentley  owned  a copy  of  the  Wright 
profile  which  was  presented  to  him  in  1790  by  Benjamin 
Goodhue  and  which  Mclntire  must  surely  have  seen.  On 
the  other  hand  Joseph  Hiller,  Jr.,  was  a young  Salem  boy 
whom  Mclntire  doubtless  knew.  He  made  his  copy  of  the 
Wright  etching  in  1794,  one  year  before  he  was  lost  at 
sea  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Hiller’s  copy  was  appar- 
ently executed  for  the  primary  purpose  of  forwarding  to 
England  as  a model  for  the  intaglio  gem  owned  by  the 
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Essex  Institute.  While  the  carving  of  the  face  of  the 
Mclntire  medallion  follows  the  original  closely,  consid- 
erable differences  should  be  noted  in  the  design  of  the 
ribbon,  epaulette,  and  the  revere  of  the  coat.  These  details 
differ  not  only  from  Wright’s  basic  design,  but  also  from 
the  many  other  engravings  based  on  the  Wright  profile. 
Owner:  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

12.  MEDALLION  OF  WASHINGTON,  1805-1811?  (Fig.  53) 

Oval  profile  carved  in  high  relief  from  one  piece  of  wood. 
Facing  right.  Painted  medium  brown,  apparently  in  simula- 
tion of  the  wax  portraits  so  popular  at  this  period.  15%"  x 
1 1". 

This  and  no.  13  are  attributed  to  Mclntire  on  stylistic 
evidence,  and  through  their  resemblance  to  the  large 
plaque  made  by  him  for  the  west  gate  of  Washington 
Square.  Possibly  this  is  one  of  the  “8  medallions  of  Wash- 
ington” which  were  listed  in  his  shop  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  price  of  $2.00  for  the  eight  suggests  that  they 
were  small  counterparts  of  the  large  original  made  for 
popular  consumption.  Certain  variations  from  the  Wright 
prototype  are  notable  also  in  this  plaque.  Here  the  carving 
of  the  epaulette  reflects  the  “figure  eight”  design  used  by 
an  unknown  artist  in  an  illustration  reproduced  in  the 
Massachusetts  Magazine  for  March,  1791.  This  engrav- 
ing, therefore,  cannot  be  overlooked  as  one  of  Mclntire’s 
possible  sources. 

Owner:  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  Sturbridge,  Massachu- 

setts. 

13.  DOUBLE  MEDALLION  OF  WASHINGTON,  1805-1811? 

(Fig-  54) 

Two  oval  profiles  carved  in  high  relief  fastened  back  to  back. 
Each  faces  right.  Painted  in  polychrome — white,  blue,  and 
yellow  on  a red  background.  Paint  shows  evidence  of  out- 
door weathering.  A tapering  hole  bored  between  the  bases  of 
the  plaques  appears  to  have  contained  a supporting  rod  for 
upright  display.  15%"  x 11". 

Attributed  to  Mclntire  on  stylistic  grounds,  these  plaques 
correspond  with  no.  12,  and  may  also  have  been  two  of 
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the  eight  medallions  remaining  in  his  shop.  It  is  possible 
that  all  of  these  medallions  were  left  unpainted  by 
Mclntire,  the  final  finish  being  added  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  individual  purchaser. 

Owner:  Mrs.  Bertram  K.  Little,  Brookline,  Massachu- 

setts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
14.  PEAR,  C.  1807  (Fig.  55) 

Carved  and  painted  to  simulate  the  original  fruit  which 
weighed  37%  ounces.  Length  7%",  Circumference  15". 
This  unique  piece  was  a whimsical  example  of  the  com- 
bined skill  of  Mclntire  and  Michele  Felice  Corne,  the 
Italian  artist-decorator  who  came  to  Salem  on  the  ship 
Mount  Vernon  in  1799,  and  remained  there  until  his 
removal  to  Boston  circa  1810.  Bentley  refers  to  the  pear  in 
his  Diary  under  date  of  Sept.  25,  1807:  “Saw  an  imitation 
of  a wonderful  pear  which  grew  in  Ipswich.  It  was  carved 
by  Mclntire  and  painted  by  Corne  & was  said  to  be  an 
exact  imitation.  It  might  easily  be  mistaken  excepting  its 
size  might  make  suspicion.”  The  garden  of  David  Choate 
in  which  the  original  pear  grew  is  still  owned  by  his  direct 
descendants.  The  Choate  house  stands  on  Spring  Street, 
Essex.  The  old  South  Parish  of  Ipswich  (long  known  as 
Chebacco)  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Essex  in  1819. 
Owner:  Peabody  Museum,  Salem.  On  deposit  at  the 

Essex  Institute. 


A FACTUAL  ESTIMATE  OF  SAMUEL  McINTIRE 
By  Mabel  Munson  Swan 

The  old  saying  that  man’s  work  lives  after  him  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Mclntire,  architect,  designer,  and 
carver.  His  work  is  known  far  and  wide  for  the  exceptional  beauty 
of  proportion  and  delicate  carved  detail  of  many  Salem  houses 
which  he  designed.  Yet  we  know  little  of  the  man  himself — his 
ambitions,  ideals,  or  personality.  Consequently  I have  tried  in  this 
article  to  interpret  bills,  account  books  and  other  factual  material 
so  as  to  learn  more  of  the  man  himself. 

In  Samuel  Mclntire’s  boyhood,  Salem’s  waterfront  was  a most 
colorful  place — “black  wharves  and  slips,  sea  tides  tossing  free, 
Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  bps  and  the  magic  and  mystery  of 
the  ships,  and  the  music  of  the  sea.”  Ship  owners,  sea  captains 
and  merchants  dominated  the  town.  Their  brigs,  sloops,  and 
schooners  were  engaged  in  a lucrative  trade  with  the  Spanish 
and  West  Indian  Islands,  exchanging  New  England  produce  for 
goods  brought  there  from  many  far-a-way  places.  Warehouses 
along  the  wharves  bulged  with  coffee  from  Arabia,  tea  and  silks 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  from  the 
West  Indies. 

Behind  Salem  commerce  lay  travel  and  adventure,  spiced  with 
a dream  of  untold  wealth,  and  as  was  true  in  many  a coastal 
town,  every  boy  longed  for  a chance  to  go  to  sea.  However,  a boy’s 
will  is  the  wind’s  will,  and  Samuel  Mclntire’s  dream  of  life  on 
shipboard  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  that  of  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship under  his  father,  Joseph  Mclntire,  a well-to-do  ship 
and  housewright,  whose  inventory  at  his  death  in  1777  records 
a sizeable  estate  including  a mansion  house,  fine  mahogany  fur- 
niture, a workshop,  a pew  in  the  North  Meeting  House,  many 
carving  and  carpenter’s  tools  and  five  books  on  architecture. 

We  know  little  about  Joseph  Mclntire  the  father.  Was  he,  too, 
interested  in  architecture?  These  books  inherited  by  Samuel  were 
included  in  his  inventory  at  his  death  in  1 8 1 1 , and  doubtless 
provided  the  foundation  for  his  self-education  in  architecture  in 
which  there  was  no  formal  training  at  that  time. 

Three  years  after  his  father’s  death,  he  married  Elizabeth  Field, 
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and  with  the  financial  aid  of  his  share  of  his  father’s  estate,  he 
purchased  a house  on  Summer  Street.  In  the  yard  at  the  rear  he 
established  his  own  workshop  where  carvings  for  ships  and  houses 
were  designed,  specifications  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  The 
front  room  on  the  third  floor  was  his  music  room.  Here  he  had  an 
organ  which  he  had  built,  and  other  musical  instruments  of  which 
he  was  an  excellent  judge  and  an  able  performer. 

It  was  only  two  years  later  that  he  designed  the  Johonnot- 
Nichols  house,  one  of  the  finest  wooden  houses  in  New  England. 
Purchased  by  the  Essex  Institute  in  1917  for  permanent  preser- 
vation, it  remains  an  excellent  example  of  the  residence  of  a 
wealthy  Salem  merchant.  For  many  years  the  unusually  beautiful 
spire  of  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  testified  to  his  remarkable 
architectural  ability,  as  did  later  that  of  the  new  South,  the 
Nathan-Reed  house,  Cook-Oliver,  Pingree,  Registry  of  Deeds,  and 
many  others  long  known  for  their  matchless  proportion  and  intri- 
cate carved  detail.  It  is  true  that  there  were  other  three  story, 
square  houses  built  in  New  England  at  this  time,  but  Mclntire 
houses  attained  individuality  through  the  unusual  carved  detail 
of  their  doorways,  porches,  window  cornices,  chimney  breasts, 
and  ceilings.  Many  of  his  carving  designs  were  adapted  from 
Greek  or  Roman  motifs,  and  have  furnished  inspiration  for  more 
modern  colonial  houses  than  the  work  of  any  other  architect. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
business  was  wrecked,  ship  losses  were  heavy,  and  there  was  little 
money  for  building  houses.  During  that  time  Samuel  Mclntire 
was  occupied  with  countless  other  jobs  which  show  the  great 
variety  of  work  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do: 

Salem  1 Nov.  1784 
Mr.  E.  Haskett  Derby  to  Sam’l  Mclntire  Dr. 
to  mending  garden  fence  6/  & making  a Seat  & 
criket  for  a waggon  7 / 

to  2 / paid  for  4 Brass  noolin  for  window  blinds 
to  4/  paid  for  Screws  and  hinges  & painters  bill 

Salem  Mar  1790 

Derby  Account  book 

Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire  in  acct  with  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
By  work  on  Ship  Light  Horse  Aug  1788  24:18:0 

By  Do  on  Schooner  Peggy  per  bill  0:12:0 


o : 13:0 
0:8:2 
1:2:0 
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Bv  Do  2 3 days  at  farm  6:9:0 

By  do  at  house,  men,  organ,  fixing  blinds  5-3-3 
By  do  Ship  Astrea  Dec  18,  1788  7:14:0 

By  carving  a knee  for  Schooner  Nancy  1:1:0 


1791  To  finishing  the  joiners  work  of  the  Ship 
Astrea  Jan  2 2&  fixing  windows  etc  to  a carriage 
90  days  24:15:0 

Aug  2 to  expence  for  a Design  for  a front  fence  0:5:0 
Nov  16  To  altering  ye  tops  of  ye  quarter  galleries 

&:  sundry  small  jobs  on  the  Ship  Grand  Turk  0:12:0 
Dec  24  To  finishing  the  Grand  Turks  cabin  etc  60:0:0 
Credited  with  54:18:0  merchandise  of  tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  flour. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  versatility  of  Samuel  Mclntire  as 
ship  and  house  carpenter,  carver,  designer,  architect,  and  man-of- 
all-work  fostered  false  claims,  after  his  death,  that  he  had  been 
a cabinetmaker  as  well.  In  the  late  1920^  when  an  overwhelm- 
ing interest  in  antiques  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  New 
England,  many  pieces  of  fine  cabinetwork  were  attributed  to  him 
on  the  basis  of  the  similarity7  of  their  carving  to  the  carved  detail 
in  some  of  the  houses  he  had  designed — but  with  no  documentary 
proof.  Rumors  spread  that  pieces  of  Salem  cabinetwork  were  being 
brought  to  Boston  where  carving  was  added,  and  the  pieces  then 
sold  as  the  work  of  Samuel  Mclntire. 

As  a result  I spent  over  a year  searching  records  in  the  Essex 
Institute,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Archives  for  documentary  proof  that  Samuel 
Mclntire  had  been  a cabinetmaker.  The  result  justified  my  search, 
for  although  I found  no  evidence  of  his  making  any  furniture,  it 
did  reveal  the  names  of  some  Boston  and  Salem  cabinetmakers 
and  carvers  whose  wTork  had  been  incorrectly  attributed  to 
Mclntire. 

There  was  the  gilded  bed  cornice  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  which  had  been  considered  the  work  of  Samuel 
Mclntire — this  I found  recorded  as  the  wTork  of  William  Lemon, 
a Salem  upholsterer  and  cabinetmaker.  The  famous  Mable  Brady 
Garvan  chest-on-chest  in  the  Yale  Art  Museum  furnished  another 
surprise  wThen  bills  in  the  Essex  Institute  supplied  documentary 
proof  that  this  beautiful  chest  had  been  made  by  Stephen  Badlam, 
a cabinetmaker  of  Dorchester  Low7er  Mills,  and  the  carving  of 
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the  figures  on  the  top  by  John  and  Simeon  Skillin,  ship  carvers 
of  Boston.  The  same  bill  recorded  other  pieces  of  furniture  made 
for  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  by  Stephen  Badlam — chairs,  sofas,  bed 
sofas  with  curtains,  etc.  One  must  remember  that  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  was  a wealthy  merchant  prince  of  Salem,  the  owner  of 
many  ships  and  altogether  too  busy  a trader  to  have  depended 
entirely  on  one  craftsman. 

Stephen  Badlam,  himself,  was  a skillful  carver,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  the  figure  carving  on  the  top,  long  attributed  to  Mclntire 
because  of  the  similarity  of  the  carving  to  the  carved  garden  fig- 
ures at  the  Derby  farm  in  Danvers.  But  that  attribution  was  also 
incorrect;  the  following  bill  proves  that  the  Skillins,  John  & 
Simeon,  had  carved  those  figures: 

Boston  Sept  25  1793 


Elias  Hasket  Derby  to  John  & Simeon  Skillin  Dr 
To  a Figure  of  a Hermit  for  a Garden  7:10:0 

To  the  Figure  of  a Sheperdess  6:0:0 

To  the  Figure  of  the  Planter  7:0:0 

To  the  Figure  of  a Gardener  7:10:0 

Rec’d  payment  in  full 
John  and  Simeon  Skillin 


As  I had  not  yet  found  any  bills  or  records  of  Samuel  Mclntire’s 
work  as  a cabinetmaker  I renewed  my  search  three  years  later, 
when  Miss  Harriet  Tapley  very  kindly  wrote  me  that  more 
Sanderson  papers  and  account  books  had  been  given  the  Essex 
Institute.  Again  I found  no  record  of  any  Mclntire  cabinetwork, 
but  I did  find  bills  of  Samuel’s  having  added  carving  to  furniture 
made  by  Elijah  and  Jacob  Sanderson,  cabinetmakers  of  Salem. 
These  brothers  were  an  enterprising  pair,  who  from  1779  until 
1820  promoted  a most  amazing  cooperative  venture  in  Salem, 
making  and  exporting  thousands  of  pieces  of  furniture,  twice  a 
year,  to  the  southern  states,  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and 
even  to  Africa — whenever  a cargo  could  be  disposed  of  or  traded. 

The  following  experienced  cabinetmakers  worked  for  them, 
most  of  whom  had  their  own  workshops.  One  invoice  of  1803 
lists  their  names,  and  the  value  of  their  respective  contributions 
to  the  Company,  of  one  voyage  alone,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  $5000: 
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Elijah  Sanderson 
Jacob  Sanderson 
Deacon  Adams 
Frans  Pulcifer 
Wm.  Appleton 
Richard  Austin 
Josiah  Austin 
Nathaniel  Austin 
William  Hook 
Will  Luther 


$1337 

975-75 

1187. 

450.70 

420.50 

378-75 

237-75 

226.50 

187.53 

217.50 


Although  these  men  were  all  prominent  cabinetmakers  whose 
work  was  known  to  be  of  a fine  type,  the  pieces  made  by  Elijah 
Sanderson  were  the  best  and  were  branded  with  his  initials. 

In  October,  1794,  Daniel  Clarke,  a nephew  of  the  Sandersons, 
who  had  previously  worked  in  Boston,  came  to  Salem  to  work  for 
the  Sandersons.  If  one  can  judge  from  the  bills  of  his  work,  he 
must  have  been  a most  valuable  journeyman,  for  he  not  only  did 
cabinetwork  for  them  but  was  a carver  and  turner  as  well,  and 
further,  he  drafted  and  cut  his  own  patterns.  The  following  bill 
of  his  work  for  the  Sandersons  in  March,  1795,  records: 


March 

1 8th 

Making  a sideboard 

5:2:0 

April 

1 8th 

Making  ditto 

5:2:0 

May 

8th 

Finishing  an  easy  chair 

0:9:0 

10th 
1 2th 

Making  a set  of  Ht  back  chairs 
Turning  a set  of  Urns  for  a field 
bedstead 

3:12:0 

0:3:6 

July 

3d 

To  cutting  the  patterns  and  mak- 
ing 4 chairs 

2: 10:6 

22d 

Making  a set  of  open  back’d  chairs 

3:12:0 

In  this  same  year  Samuel  Mclntire  was  doing  similar  work  for 
the  Sandersons  although  his  bills  show  no  record  of  his  making 
the  chairs  as  Daniel  Clarke's  did.  Until  now  only  three  bills  of 
furniture  carving  by  Mclntire  have  been  known.  These  three 
were: 


Madame  Elizabeth  Derby  to  Sam’l  Mclntire  to 
carving  Base  Mouldings  and  Brackets  for  a Case 
Drawers  Made  by  Mr  Lemon  @39/  1:19:0 

to  Carving  Frieze  Roses  & c for  the  top  1:4:0 

Salem  22  Oct  1796 
Received  payment 
Sam’l  Me  Intire 
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1797  Mr  E.  H.  Derby  to  Samuel  Mclntire  Dr 

Nov  1 4 to  carving  2 Bed  pillars  @ 4 dollars  & 2 

do  at  10/  1:14:0 

1798 

Feb  1 7 to  carving  8 chairs  @10:6:0  4:4:0 

The  first  bill  I found  of  Samuel  Mclntire’s  work  for  the  San- 
dersons is  as  follows: 


1795 


May 

1 1 

to  cutting  6 chair  backs 

0:5:8 

July 

I St 

“ 6 chairs 

0:5:8 

17th 

“ carving  6 chairs 

1:5:0 

Aug 

15th 

“ “ 6 roses 

0:5:0 

Sep 

I St 

making  pattern  for  a banister 

0:1:6 

These  bills  so  carefully  drafted  and  so  similar  in  date  suggest 
that  Daniel  Clarke  may  have  made  the  chairs  on  which  Mclntire 
added  the  carving.  Three  other  bills  of  Mclntire’s  work  for  the 
Sandersons  follow: 

E & J.  Sanderson  to  Samuel  Me  Intire  Dr. 

1799 
July  3rd 

to  6 Pr  Roses  @ 5 Dolls 
Salem  4th  Oct  1799 
Received  payment 
Samuel  Me  Intire 

1802  Deacon  Jacob  Sanderson  to  Samuel  Me  Intire  Dr. 


July 

31 

to  Carving  Sofa  & working  top  rail 

1:7:0 

Aug 

IO 

to  Carving  pr  Bed  Pillars 

0:13:6 

Oct 

9 

Do  Do  @ 2 1 / 

Do  Do  @ 1 3 : 6 : 0 

Do  Do  @ 10:6:0 

1:1:0 

0:13:6 

0:10:6 

Nov 

8 

Do  Do  @ 2 1 / 

1:1:0 

1803 

Feb  3 Carving  Sofa  and  working  top  rail  1:7:0 

May  1 3 Cutting  9 ft  mahogany  Beads  @8d  per  ft  0:6:0 

Received  in  full  for  my  father 
Samuel  F.  Mclntire 

The  next  bill  of  Samuel  Mclntire  for  Jacob  Sanderson  is  dated 
four  years  later  and  lists  carving,  reeding,  and  fluting: 
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Mr  Jacob  Sanderson  to  Samuel  Mclntire 
1807 

To  Reeding  & Carving  4 legs  for 
worktable 

To  Carving  & fluting  18  Chairs 
@6/  each 

To  carving  1 pr  Arms  4 /6 
To  carving  12  leaves  for  Window 
Cornace  @1/6 

To  composition  to  amount  of  5/10 
to  carving  Bellows  top  24 / 

Salem  6th  May  1808 
Received  Payment 

Samuel  Me  Intire 


Aug 

1 1 

27  th 

Sep 

29 

Octr 

21 

Nov 

6th 

One  of  the 

Dr. 


$3:0:0 

18:0:0 

0:75 

3:0 

•97 

4:0 


feeling  of  competition  or  rivalry  between  the  craftsmen,  as  well 
as  their  friendly  cooperation.  Samuel  Mclntire  with  an  established 
reputation  of  designing  and  carving  was  ready  and  willing  to  draft 
patterns,  cut  out  intricate  chair  backs,  or  add  carving  to  cabinet^ 
work  made  by  other  craftsmen.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  he  could  have  added  the  title  of  cabinetmaker  to  his  other 


achievements,  but  so  far  we  have  found  no  records  of  his  having 
been  a cabinetmaker.  Consequently,  until  documentary  records 
are  discovered,  it  is  safer  not  to  attribute  cabinetwork  to  him  on 
the  basis  of  the  similarity  of  the  carving  to  that  in  the  houses 
which  he  designed.  Tradition  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  there  were  too  many  fine  cabinetmakers  working  in  Salem  in 
Samuel  Mclntire’s  time  making  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
furniture  not  only  for  the  Sanderson  Company  but  also  for  resi- 
dents of  Salem. 

It  is  apparent  that  architecture  with  its  subsidiary  branches  of 
designing  and  carving  was  the  realization  of  Samuel  Mclntire’s 
ambitions.  His  inventory  records  no  cabinetmaker  tools,  but  lists 
300  chisels  and  gauges,  46  moulding  planes,  20  large  planes, 
a lot  of  composition  ornaments,  carved  leaves,  compasses  and 
squares.  There  were  five  books  on  architecture,  but  not  one  on 
cabinetmaking.  The  four  workbenches  suggest  his  son  Samuel 
Field,  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Angiers,  and  himself,  constituting 
a close  family  affair. 

Some  of  this  factual  estimate  of  Samuel  Mclntire  is  doubtless 
well  known,  but  I would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  other 
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work  of  his  the  specifications  of  which  I discovered  in  my  long 
search  of  Mclntire  documents. 

1803  seems  to  have  been  a difficult  financial  year  in  Salem. 
Money  was  scarce  and  there  were  many  business  failures.  On 
February  9 of  that  year  the  Columbian  Centinel  published  the 
following  advertisment,  which  in  its  heading  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  money  was  scarce  and  indicated  that  Mclntire  did 
not  confine  himself  entirely  to  Salem : 

A Ready  Money  Job 
For  Building  a large  Tavern  House 

on  Lynn  Common  by  contract  of  the  following  dimensions — 
The  Building  to  consist  of  a Main  House  52  ft  long, 

50  ft  wide,  and  three  stories  high;  to  be  flanked  with 
wings  forming  separate  buildings  42  ft  long,  22  ft  wide 
& 2 stories  high  yet  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
intermediate  parts  of  12  ft  by  26,  which  parts  serve  for 
entries  and  stairways,  store  rooms  etc  & the  same  height 
with  the  wing  buildings — The  buildings  which  form  the 
wings  will  present  to  the  eye  the  narrowed  dimensions, 
viz  22  ft  along  with  the  longest  dimensions  of  the  main 
building  (viz  52  ft)  which  with  the  two  intermediate 
parts  of  12  ft  each  will  make  the  whole  of  either  fronts  120 
ft — the  main  building  to  have  a hipped  roof  with  Chinese 
railing  round  it  at  the  bottom  and  a block  cornice  at  the 
eaves,  the  wings  a plain  cornice  & pediment  roof  finished  as 
pediments  at  each  front  end — the  two  first  stories  10^  ft  in 
the  clear  and  the  third  story  9 ft  in  the  clear:  — there  will  be 
a portico  in  each  front  with  2 pair  of  plain  columns  to  each, 
to  stand  on  stone  plinths  with  wooden  steps  to  all  the  doors, 

— the  main  building  is  to  have  an  entry  lengthwise,  9 ft  wide 
& in  it  one  flight  of  stairs  which  will  be  the  same  in  all  the 
stories — also  stairs  to  lead  to  the  top  of  the  house — the  lower 
story  to  have  another  entry  across  the  house  from  one  front 
door  to  the  other  of  8 J ft  wide — the  lower  part  of  the  main 
building  is  to  have  4 rooms  finished  with  plain  base  and  sur- 
base  mouldings,  sliding  window  shutters,  plain  chimney  pieces 
and  proper  architraves  to  the  doors  and  windows  etc.  etc. — 
but  no  cornices  are  required  in  any  part  of  the  inside  of  the 
building;  the  2nd  story  is  to  be  divided  into  6 rooms  finish- 
ed in  the  same  plain  manner  with  sliding  window  shutters 
only  half  way  up  to  the  windows;  the  3rd  story  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  9 lodging  rooms,  to  be  finished  in  the  plainest 
manner  without  window  shutters; — one  of  the  wing  build- 
ings is  to  be  divided  into  2 kitchens,  dadoed  3 ft  high  with 
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window  shutters  & other  proper  finishings;  the  chamber  over 
to  be  divided  into  3 lodging  rooms  with  window  shutters  to 
slide  in  2 parts;  adjoining  will  be  the  kitchen  stairs,  entry 
etc.  a store  room  & a small  lodging  room, — the  other  wing 
building  is  to  be  plainly  finished  with  base  and  surbase 
mouldings,  plain  chimney  pieces  sliding  window  shutters  & 
divided  above  and  below  either  by  doors  or  a partition  which 
may  occasionally  be  removed  so  as  to  make  two  rooms — into 
and  adjoining  there  is  to  be  an  entry,  a small  store  room, 
a closet  and  a small  lodging  room — the  two  outer  sides  of 
the  wings  to  be  built  of  brick  in  which  there  will  be  four 
chimneys.  There  will  also  be  four  other  chimneys  in  the 
building. 

There  will  be  54  windows,  12  squares  each,  the  glass 
12  x 16 — 12  windows  8 squares,  the  glass  11  x 16 — 16 
windows,  1 2 squares  the  glass  1 1 by  1 1 , fan  lights  about 
7%  ft  wide.  There  will  be  4 outer  doors  with  wooden  steps 
and  41  inside  doors — the  window  frames  are  to  be  sunk 
and  on  the  two  lower  stories  to  be  fixed  with  pulleys — the 
whole  building  is  to  be  clapboarded  and  shingled  and  a belt 
or  facia  to  go  around  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  win- 
dows— all  the  rooms  are  to  be  well  plastered  and  the 
woodwork  painted  and  the  outside  is  also  to  be  painted 
except  the  roof — the  inside  work  of  the  two  lower  stories 
of  the  main  building  and  the  wings  except  the  kitchen  are 
to  be  finished  with  clear  stuff — locks,  hinges,  bolts,  latches 
and  fastenings  for  doors,  windows,  etc  as  may  be  found 
necessary  or  convenient  with  every  material  that  may  be 
requisite  for  completing  and  finishing  the  whole  building  in 
the  style  and  agreeable  to  the  dimensions  above  described  . . . 

Any  person  or  persons  willing  to  contract  to  build  the 
above  described  house  and  find  all  the  materials  both  of 
carpenters  work  as  well  as  of  masons  or  of  each  separately 
will  please  to  send  or  deliver  their  proposals  sealed  up  unto 
Mr  Samuel  Me  Intire’s  house  of  Salem  where  every  informa- 
tion will  be  given  that  may  be  necessary,  or  to  one  of  the 
subscribers  on  or  before  Tuesday  the  22nd,  on  which  day 
we  shall  meet  at  Doctor  Stearns  store  in  Salem  between  10 
Sc  12  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  proposals  and  making  the  contracts.  A plan  of  the  build- 
ing may  be  seen  at  this  office. 

Salem  Feb  1,  1803 

Ben j amine  Goodhue 
Ichabod  Nichols 
Benjamin  Carpenter 


Fig.  50.  Chinese  mandarin.  Head  and  hands  carved  by  McIntire. 


Fig.  51.  Medallion  of  Washington  from  west  gate  of  Washington  Square,  Salem. 


Fig.  52.  Etching  of  Washington  by  Joseph  Hiller,  Jr. 
Source  for  Washington  medallions. 


Fig.  53.  Medallion  of  Washington.  Possibly  one  of  8 listed  in  inventory. 


Fig.  54.  Double  Washington  medallion.  Two  plaques  fastened  back  to  back. 


Fig.  55.  Pear.  Model  of  one  grown  in  garden  of  David  Choate,  Ipswich. 


Fig.  56.  View  of  the  Lynn  Hotel  (center)  in  1839. 


Fig.  57.  House  on  Brush  Hill,  by  Peabody  and  Stearns. 


Fig.  58.  Room  at  “Oak  Hill,”  Peabody,  Mass. 


Fig.  59.  Figurehead,  Virtue,  by  William  Rush.  Owned  by  Grand  Lodge 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Philadelphia. 


Fig.  60.  Salem  Court  House,  by  Samuel  McIntire. 


I 


Fig.  61.  Capitol  at  Richmond,  Va.,  designed  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Charles  Louis  Clerisseau. 


Fig.  62.  “Homewood,”  Baltimore,  Md. 


Fig.  63.  Ruggles  House,  Columbia  Falls,  Me. 


Fig.  64.  Singletary  House,  Streetsboro,  Ohio. 


Fig.  65.  “Oak  Hill,”  Peabody,  Mass,  (now  in  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston). 
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This  Tavern  House,  known  for  many  years  as  Lynn  Hotel,  ex- 
changed managership  in  1806  when  the  following  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Columbian  Centinel : 

A Hotel  in  Lynn  to  be  let — the  very  superb  Hall  or 
Tavern  House  now  occupied  by  Joseph  Palmer  on  Turnpike 
Road  between  Boston  and  Salem.  Apply  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Salem  Turnpike  Association. 

From  1813  on  for  many  years  the  manager  was  Andrews  Breed, 
and  under  his  supervision  the  house  attained  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. Breed  was  a stirring  personality  and  attracted  wide  attention 
as  he  rode  horseback  through  Lynn  with  his  high  yellow-top  boots 
and  coat  of  sporting  cut.  In  addition  to  his  thriving  business  at 
the  Hotel  he  was  engaged  in  farming,  and  his  jolly  husking  parties 
every  autumn,  were  widely  known  and  attended. 

In  1827  the  Columbian  Centinel  announced  that  the  Hotel  was 
to  be  sold  at  auction  on  the  premises,  and  added  as  further  induce- 
ment for  its  sale : 

This  well-known  establishment  is  situated  on  the  Salem  Turn- 
pike within  nine  miles  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  four  and  a half 
from  that  beautiful  place  of  resort,  Nahant.  The  situation  is  airy, 
the  prospect  of  Boston  Harbor  and  Lynn  Beach  together  with 
Nahant  is  elegant;  the  premises  contain  2 acres  of  land,  an  ele- 
gant three  story  house.  Twenty-one  stages  stop  at  the  House  daily, 
having  been  kept  as  a hotel  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  illustrations  in  Barber’s  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Many  Massachusetts  Towns  is  a woodcut  of  the  western  entrance 
of  the  central  part  of  Lynn  with  the  caption  “The  central  build- 
ing is  the  famous  coaching  station  and  Inn  of  the  Salem  Turnpike 
Corporation  at  West  Lynn”  (Fig.  56). 

It  was  still  listed  in  the  1856  Directory  with  the  address  117 
North  Common  Street,  Market  Square,  and  again  in  1910  where 
it  was  called  Market  Square  Hotel.  It  is  believed  that  the  house 
came  down  in  1929. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  biulding  which  Samuel  Mclntire 
designed  outside  the  bounds  of  Salem.  On  July  first,  1803  the 
following  advertisement  carried  the  same  appealing  heading: 

Another  Ready  Money  Job  on  the  Turnpike 
For  a house  for  the  Toll  Gatherer — All  requirements 
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giving  specifications  and  a plan  of  the  floor  of  the  house, 
may  be  seen  at  Mr  Samuel  Me  Intire’s  in  Salem  where  every 
information  will  be  given  respecting  the  house  that  may  be 
required. 

This  was  signed  by  the  same  three  Directors  who  had  signed 
the  advertisement  for  the  Tavern  House. 

On  August  1 5 of  the  following  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thacher 
of  Lynn  paid  Samuel  Mclntire  £14  for  an  eagle,  and  iron  work 
for  the  cupola  of  Lynn  Academy.  The  eagle  now  perches  over  the 
door  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society.  Whether  Samuel  Mclntire 
also  designed  Lynn  Academy  we  have  no  proof,  but  the  builder 
Alasy  Falkner  was  paid  $1825  for  his  work.  There  may  be  other 
buildings  in  and  around  Salem  designed  by  Mclntire,  and  every 
one  discovered  forges  a new  link  in  the  early  history  of  Salem 
and  her  craftsmen. 

It  is  true  that  man’s  work  lives  after  him,  especially  his  finest 
work.  It  is  also  true,  as  Bridenbaugh  commented  in  his  delight- 
ful book  The  Colonial  Craftsmen , that  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  work  than  to  the  men  who  produced  it.  So  on  this 
Bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  Samuel  Mclntire  let  us  pay  tribute 
to  the  man  himself,  known  not  only  for  his  marvelous  work  but 
also  for  his  ideals,  ambitions,  persistence,  and  integrity. 


SAMUEL  McINTIRE  AND  THE  ARTS  OF 
POST-COLONIAL  AMERICA 

By  Oliver  W.  Larkin 

When  McIntire  died  in  1 8 1 1 the  comments  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  made  it  clear  that  his  achievement  was  fully  appreciated 
in  Salem  and  its  neighborhood;  but  nearly  a century  passed  be- 
fore he  found  his  rightful  place  in  the  American  story.  During 
his  lifetime  a few  travelers  from  beyond  the  New  England  thresh- 
old saw  and  admired  what  he  had  done;  in  1797,  the  Baltimore 
gentleman  Robert  Gilmor  made  a drawing  of  the  Derby  Mansion 
and  remarked  that  it  was  more  like  a palace  than  the  dwelling 
of  an  American  merchant.  But  in  the  swiftly  expanding  republic 
of  the  years  which  followed  Mr.  Madison’s  War,  eventful  changes 
were  taking  place  not  in  Salem  but  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  the  Federal  City  on  the  Potomac.  Salem  houses  seemed 
prim  and  boxlike  to  a generation  which  transformed  Greek  temples 
into  churches,  town  halls  and  farmhouses,  built  dwellings  in  what 
was  termed  the  “Gothic”  style,  and  reached  back  into  the  past  for 
any  form  of  structure  and  of  decoration  which  would  feed  its 
hunger  for  the  picturesque.  In  architecture,  as  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  the  age  of  Jackson  was  an  age  of  restless  experimenta- 
tion by  men  who,  as  one  historian  remarks,  were  “trammeled  by 
a minimum  of  law  and  convention.” 

McIntire  had  been  dead  for  sixty-five  years  when  the  nation 
celebrated  its  century  of  independence  with  the  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia.  Lewis  Mumford  has  noted  that  the  Centennial  was 
a time  for  questioning,  for  revaluation  of  the  American  achieve- 
ment by  men  gripped  by  a “panic  for  aesthetic  security,”  disturbed 
by  the  current  eccentricities  in  matters  aesthetic,  and  beginning 
to  look  backward  in  search  of  an  artistic  tradition,  a solid  continu- 
ity, a sober  corrective  to  stylistic  chaos.  It  was  in  the  ’seventies 
therefore  that  we  discovered  our  colonial  past.  The  old  seaport 
towns,  Marblehead  and  Newport  among  them,  were  becoming 
popular  as  summer  resorts.  Along  their  streets  stood  ancient 
dwellings  whose  simplicity  of  plan,  integrity  of  workmanship,  fine 
feeling  for  wood,  stone  and  brick,  and  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  been  built,  were  conspicuously  absent 
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from  most  of  the  contemporary  building.  It  was  an  architect, 
Robert  Swain  Peabody,  who  suggested  in  1877  that  Americans 
might  well  follow  the  example  of  the  English,  who  had  recently 
rejected  the  revivalist  styles  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  design 
“Queen  Anne”  structures  in  the  simpler  and  homelier  mode  of  a 
more  remote  past.  If  we  did  likewise,  Peabody  argued,  we  should 
“find  in  Georgian  days  men  working  without  thought  of  style, 
simply,  delicately,  beautifully.”1 

In  a recent  study  Vincent  Scully  has  shown  how  the  architec- 
ture of  the  colonial  period,  in  process  of  being  rediscovered,  made 
its  contribution  to  what  he  calls  the  “Shingle  Style”  of  the  1880’s, 
not  as  a repertory  of  forms  to  be  copied  but  as  an  example  of  the 
honest  and  creative  use  of  native  materials.2  Architects  did  not 
in  the  1870’s  recognize  the  distinctive  qualities  of  Mclntire  and 
his  period;  on  the  whole,  they  found  their  suggestions  not  in  the 
prim  regularity  of  Salem  dwellings  but  in  the  rambling,  ground- 
hugging  structures  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  rugged  Palladian 
of  the  mid-eighteenth  centuries.  A fireplace,  some  of  whose  de- 
tails suggest  Mclntire,  appears  at  Brush  Hill,  Massachusetts,  in  a 
house  designed  by  Peabody  and  Stearns  in  1878,  but  rather  as  a 
free  combination  of  old  and  new  shapes  than  as  a correct  imita- 
tion of  an  historical  prototype  (Fig.  57).  And  an  old  photograph 
of  Oak  Hill,  which  was  remodelled  in  the  same  year  by  Francis 
Peabody,  indicates  a certain  obtuseness  to  the  quality  of  Mclntire 
in  the  cluttered  anachronism  of  its  furnishings  (Fig.  58). 

But  nostalgia  and  historical  vagueness  were  gradually  giving 
way  to  more  accurate  knowledge.  The  lectures  and  writings  of 
John  Fiske,  although  picturesque  and  anecdotal,  had  been  ground- 
ed in  no  scholarly  research;  from  the  studies  of  Herbert  Osgood 
and  of  Herbert  Baxter  Adams  a more  solidly  documented  and 
more  accurate  picture  of  colonial  life  was  emerging.  In  the  1880’s 
and  1890’s,  more  than  one  American  novelist  described  this  per- 
iod; this  was  the  generation  which  read  S.  Weir  Mitchell’s  Janice 
Meredith  and  found  in  Harpers  and  Scribner’s  the  charming  and 
accurate  reconstructions  of  eighteenth-century  life  which  the 

1 . Robert  S.  Peabody,  “Georgian  Homes  of  New  England,”  in  The 
American  Architect,  II  (1877),  338-39- 

2.  Vincent  Scully,  The  Shingle  Style.  Architectural  Theory  and  Design 
from  Richardson  to  the  Origins  of  Wright  (New  Haven,  1955). 
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illustrator  Howard  Pyle  made  for  Woodrow  Wilson’s  life  of  George 
Washington  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge’s  Story  of  the  Revolution. 

With  this  increased  knowledge  there  slowly  developed  among 
architects  and  historians  of  architecture  a more  inclusive  view  of 
what  had  been  done  and  an  ability  to  distinguish  between  one 
phase  and  another  of  stylistic  development.  The  more  knowing 
architects,  to  be  sure,  began  to  apply  late  Georgian  and  Federal 
details  to  buildings  for  which  they  could  serve  only  as  decorative 
accents,  as  reminiscent  refinements.  In  1877  McKim,  Mead  and 
White  had  made  sketches  and  measured  drawings  along  the  New 
England  coast  at  Salem,  Marblehead,  Newburyport,  and  Ports- 
mouth, some  of  whose  details  in  1883-84  enlivened  the  Appleton 
House  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  a large  structure  whose  plan  was 
anything  but  “colonial”;  shortly  afterward,  this  firm  built  houses 
for  Commander  William  Edgar  and  H.  A.  Taylor  at  Newport 
which  more  slavishly  and  less  intelligently  followed  eighteenth- 
century  precedent  in  their  box-like  contours  and  rigidly  symmetri- 
cal inner  planning.  This  was  the  “unwholesome  subservience  to 
archaeology”  which  the  American  Architect  had  foreseen  in  1878 
as  a possible  consequence  of  new  historical  knowledge.3 

That  knowledge,  however  dubious  its  effect  upon  actual  build- 
ing, soon  replaced  the  “Homes  of  Our  Forefathers”  type  of  writing 
with  studies  of  greater  precision,  and  the  nineties  saw  the  first 
use  of  photographs  to  illustrate  such  essays  as  James  M.  Corner’s 
Examples  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  New  England.  The  trickle 
of  articles  and  books  would  soon  become  a flood  with  William  D. 
Goforth’s  writings  on  the  architecture  of  colonial  Philadelphia 
and  those  of  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  Bruce  Price,  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  and  Joseph  Everett  Chandler.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
William  Rotch  Ware  edited  the  three  huge  volumes  of  The 
Georgian  Period,  a series  of  rather  disconnected  essays  by  various 
hands.  One  of  these  articles  was  by  Claude  F.  Bragdon,  entitled 
“Six  Hours  in  Salem,”  hours  which  seem  to  have  been  divided 
about  equally  between  the  making  of  measured  drawings  and  the 
collecting  of  picturesque  anecdotes  about  witchcraft  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Mclntire  appeared  but  once,  and  casually, 
in  this  essay;  but  Joseph  Chandler’s  book  of  1916,  The  Colonial 

3.  The  American  Architect,  IV  (1878),  47. 
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House,  prepared  the  way  for  recognition.  Much  of  Chandlers 
space  was  given  to  an  attack  on  the  errors  of  contemporary  revival- 
ism and  that  “hydra-headed  monster  masquerading  as  ‘colonial’  ” 
with  gigantic  and  misplaced  Palladian  windows,  oversized  dorm- 
ers, cavernous  porches  and  trailing  pergolas;  but  Chandler  at 
least  recognized  that  the  period  of  the  1790’s  had  a character  of 
its  own,  not  to  be  lumped  with  the  vaguely  “colonial.”  And  in 
that  same  year  Frank  Cousins  and  Philip  Riley  published  The 
Woodcarver  of  Salem,  the  first  effort  to  study  Mclntire  and  his 
work  in  detail  with  the  aid  of  photographs  which  Cousins  had 
been  making  over  the  years.  There  were  inaccuracies  in  this 
monograph;  but  henceforth  the  study  of  the  architectural  past 
was  to  be  the  work  of  trained  scholars  who  knew  the  history 
of  building  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  who  could  trace 
carefully  the  relations  of  likeness  and  of  difference  between  our 
buildings  and  their  foreign  prototypes,  could  demonstrate  how 
English  forms  became  available  to  Yankee  carpenters,  could  note 
regional  differences  here,  and  could  differentiate  between  the 
architecture  of  one  period  and  another.  In  1922  Fiske  Kimball’s 
Domestic  Architecture  of  the  American  Colonies  and  of  the  Early 
Republic  was  a landmark;  in  1924  Lewis  Mumford’s  Sticks  and 
and  Stones  developed  the  social  dimensions  of  the  subject  by  dis- 
cussing this  art  as  a part  of  the  story  of  man’s  humanization  of 
himself.  Others  proceeded  to  explore  every  nook  and  cranny — 
Frederick  Kelly  in  Connecticut,  Thomas  T.  Waterman  in  the 
South,  Rexford  Newcomb  in  the  Spanish  Southwest  and  in  the 
old  Northwest  Territory,  to  name  but  a few.  Thanks  to  the  Histor- 
ic American  Buildings  Survey  of  the  1930’s  we  acquired  a vast 
record,  in  photographs  and  measured  drawings;  thanks  to  such 
men  as  Talbot  Hamlin  and  Vincent  Scully,  we  have  exhaustive 
studies  of  single  periods  or  styles,  and  complete  biographies  of 
Peter  Harrison,  Benjamin  Latrobe  and  others.  Fiske  Kimball’s 
monograph  of  1940,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  leaves  very  little  to 
be  said  about  his  life  and  work.  In  short,  we  now  have  a clear 
picture  and  a reasonably  complete  one,  of  the  craft  and  art  of 
building  in  America,  within  which  to  measure  the  achievement 
of  Mclntire,  to  assess  his  limitations  and  his  merits. 
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To  be  accurate,  Mclntire’s  work  belongs  not  to  the  colonial  but 
to  the  post-colonial  period,  those  years  when  the  new  republic, 
conscious  of  its  newness,  sought  with  varying  success  those  literary 
and  plastic  forms  which  should  express  its  values  and  its  purposes, 
and  when  a people  politically  free  were  still  in  many  cultural 
respects  dependent  on  the  practices  of  the  old  world.  In  politics 
there  was  the  division  between  Federalists  and  Republicans;  in 
matters  artistic  there  were  guardians  of  tradition  and  bold  ex- 
perimentalists. The  radical  innovations  of  these  years  were  not 
made  in  New  England  but  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Washington.  Charles  Willson  Peale’s  bold  gesture  of  1794  in  or- 
ganizing the  Columbianum  Association  in  Philadelphia  had  no 
parallel  in  Boston.  By  1806  the  former  city  had  its  Academy  “to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  U.  S.  A.”  and 
“gradually  to  unfold,  enlighten  and  invigorate  the  talents  of  our 
Countrymen;”  the  New  York  Academy  was  founded  by  Edward 
Livingston  and  other  “gentlemen  of  taste  and  fortune.”  By  con- 
trast the  Boston  Athenaeum,  although  incorporated  in  1807,  did 
not  become  a comparable  force  in  the  development  of  the  fine 
arts  for  many  years,  and  its  first  public  exhibition  of  art  was  in 
1827. 

Again,  while  New  England  artists  contentedly  followed  older 
ways,  John  Trumbull  and  John  Vanderlyn  developed  their  styles 
in  direct  contact  with  the  French  art  of  David  and  his  school,  and 
the  former  made  studies  for  an  ambitious  series  of  large  history 
paintings.  Boston  in  1795  could  show  no  such  ingenious  work  as 
Charles  Peale’s  Staircase  Picture,  nor  match  the  experiments  of 
other  Peales  in  the  painting  of  still  fife.  At  a time  when  Phila- 
delphia had  skilled  professional  makers  of  landscape  views  in 
William  and  Thomas  Birch,  New  York  City  in  the  two  Robertsons, 
and  Baltimore  in  Beck,  Groombridge,  Guy  and  Winstanley,  Salem 
possessed  the  modest  talents  of  Michele  Felice  Corne  and  George 
Ropes,  who  made  portraits  of  sea  captains  and  of  their  vessels. 
There  was  but  one  distinguished  painter  in  this  region  during  the 
first  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1805  the  ageing 
Gilbert  Stuart  came  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Boston,  bring- 
ing a style  developed  with  the  aid  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 
in  England  and  perfected  in  America,  a charming  and  sure-footed 
method  of  painting  faces  which  made  it  possible  for  Stuart  to 
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continue  the  tradition  of  Copley  in  an  age  of  greater  affluence 
and  social  grace.  Charles  Osgood  of  Salem  was  a careful  but 
unispired  Stuartesque,  and  Stuart’s  last  sitter  was  the  fifty-five- 
year-old  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 

In  the  field  of  sculpture,  one  need  only  compare  the  carved 
wooden  figures  of  Mclntire  with  those  of  William  Rush,  born  one 
year  before  the  Salem  man,  to  see  the  greater  sophistication  of 
the  Philadelphian,  whose  contact  with  the  work  of  Houdon  and 
of  the  Italian  sculptors  who  visited  America  gave  his  work  an 
assurance  of  execution,  an  elegant  classicism  and  a rococo  grace- 
fulness which  contrast  with  the  sobriety,  the  plainness  of  a figure 
by  his  Salem  contemporary.  It  was  said  that  a nude  model  posed 
for  the  Rush  statue,  Nymph  of  the  Schuylkill ; one  cannot  imagine 
Mclntire  so  aided.  A female  evidently  intended  to  serve  as  a ship’s 
figurehead  was  carved  by  Rush  with  a finesse  and  a knowledge 
of  the  body  beneath  its  elaborate  drapery  that  were  beyond  the 
range  of  Mclntire,  but  looks  incapable  of  facing  wind  and  salt 
spray  (Fig.  59);  the  latter’s  small  carving  of  the  figurehead  type 
in  the  Peabody  Museum  keeps  the  solid  strength  of  the  block  from 
which  it  was  cut,  and  has  the  indomitable  and  thrusting  vitality 
of  a woman  who  might  have  walked  the  Salem  streets  (Fig.  47). 
Rush  was  the  knowing  executant,  and  Mclntire  stood  closer  to 
a simpler  and  older  craftsmanlike  tradition. 

A similar  duality  is  to  be  found  in  the  architecture  of  these 
republican  years.  In  a New  England  still  in  many  ways  pro- 
vincial, new  ideas  of  planning,  of  scale  and  of  decoration  served 
to  modify  and  to  elaborate  existing  modes  of  building;  elsewhere, 
men  made  a drastic  and  deliberate  break  with  the  immediate  past 
in  their  effort  to  create  an  architecture  of  truly  republican  char- 
acter. The  1790’s,  which  saw  Mclntire  providing  more  stately 
mansions  for  a town  whose  general  plan  had  not  substantially 
changed  since  the  seventeenth  century,  also  saw  Jefferson, 
L’Enfant,  Latrobe,  Thornton,  Hoban  and  Hallet  creating  a wholly 
new  city  among  the  Potomac  swamps, 

“This  embryo  Capital,  where  Fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees”  ....  4 

There  is  no  need  to  labor  the  contrast  between  Jefferson  and 

4.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Moore,  (1881  ed.)  II,  83. 
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Mclntire : on  the  one  hand  the  statesman,  archaeologist,  invent- 

or, farmer,  naturalist  for  whom  architecture  was  but  one  of  many 
concerns,  who  could  read  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  Italian, 
who  knew  every  page  of  his  Palladio,  who  had  seen  a few  examples 
of  Roman  buildings  at  first  hand,  and  who  owned  the  largest  pri- 
vate library  in  the  country;  on  the  other,  the  self-educated  house- 
wright  with  a few  manuals  of  building  on  his  shelves,  whose  vig- 
orous mind  “aspired  to  the  interesting  and  admirable  science  of 
architecture.”  Jefferson  had  only  scorn  for  the  provincial  vernacu- 
lar of  our  eighteenth-century  structures,  and  his  philosophic  mind 
ignored  the  immediate  past  in  order  to  find  in  remote  time  the 
models  for  an  architecture  to  symbolize  the  dignity  and  power 
of  the  new  nation.  The  style  of  Rome,  with  so  noble  a connota- 
tion, he  believed  could  best  serve  another  purpose  equally  noble. 
On  the  domestic  side,  the  Jerathmeel  Peirce  House  was  building 
on  Federal  Street,  with  its  emphatic  and  heavy  eighteenth-century 
features,  in  the  year  which  saw  completed  the  first  version  of 
Monticello  on  its  Virgina  hillside,  a resourceful  and  exquisite  proof 
of  Jefferson’s  devotion  to  Palladio.  In  the  year  1785,  Mclntire’s 
Salem  courthouse  was  a modest  structure  of  an  older  English  type 
with  a cupola  in  three  stages,  a building  whose  scale  and  detail 
were  wholly  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings  (Fig.  60);  in  that 
same  year,  Jefferson  in  Paris  was  completing  with  the  help  of 
Clerisseau  a design  for  the  new  capitol  at  Richmond  in  the  shape 
of  a modified  Roman  temple,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  rise  on  an 
American  location  (Fig.  61).  Seven  years  later  Mclntire  made 
competitive  drawings  for  the  capitol  in  Washington,  and  Senator 
George  Cabot  explained  in  a letter  that  “Mr.  Mclntire’s  circum- 
stances in  Life  have  confined  him  to  labor  in  a small  sphere,  his 
genius  has  been  denied  those  aids  to  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
given  him  some  claims.”5  The  design  was  simple,  logical  and 
dignified,  a variant  of  a type  to  be  found  in  James  Gibbs’  Book  of 
Architecture , published  more  than  sixty  years  before.  It  was 
neither  a temple  nor  a domed  edifice,  and  can  scarcely  have 
seemed  to  Jefferson  either  impressive  or  appropriate. 

Even  more  divergent  were  the  ideas  and  abilities  of  Mclntire 
and  of  Jefferson’s  friend  and  protege,  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe, 

5.  Fiske  Kimball,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver,  The  Architect  of  Salem 
(Portland,  Maine,  1940)  p.  68. 
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a fully  trained  professional  architect  with  what  Talbot  Hamlin  has 
called  “a  creative  and  daring  imagination,”  who  planned  not  only 
houses  but  capitols,  banks,  waterworks,  factories,  jails,  bridges  and 
canals,  and  whose  two  elaborate  designs  for  a cathedral  in  Balti- 
more, one  “Roman”  and  one  “Gothic,”  were  submitted  one  year 
after  the  completion  in  Salem  of  Mclntire’s  plain  South  Church  in 
the  Wren-Gibbs  style  familiar  to  New  England  for  the  best  part 
of  a century. 

It  was  within  this  larger  framework  of  architectural  innovation 
and  architectural  conservatism  that  we  must  view  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Salem  builder,  the  turning  point  of  whose  career,  as 
Fiske  Kimball  has  made  clear,  was  the  return  of  Charles  Bulfinch 
to  Boston  in  1786.  Before  Bulfinch,  so  to  speak,  Samuel  had 
shown  in  the  Jerathmeel  Peirce  House  his  ability  to  combine  the 
rather  heavily  classical  features  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century 
Georgian,  features  to  be  found  in  the  carpenters  manuals  which 
had  long  served  the  aspiring  provincial  housewright.  But  Bulfinch 
in  England  had  seen  a new  kind  of  classicism  in  buildings  de- 
signed by  Robert  and  James  Adam,  whose  repertory  was  based 
upon  the  spindly  Pompeian,  the  domestic  Roman,  the  late  Roman 
style  of  Diocletian’s  palace  at  Spalatro.  There  were  rows  of  new 
houses  with  severely  classical  facades  in  Adelphi  Terrace;  the 
Adam  interiors  introduced  oval-shaped  rooms;  mouldings  and  fire- 
place decorations  were  lighter  and  more  delicate;  the  ceilings, 
divided  into  squares  and  ovals,  were  miracles  of  lightness. 

Returning  to  Boston,  Bulfinch  achieved  some  of  this  elegance 
and  restraint  in  his  designs  for  houses  on  Beacon  Hill  and  in 
Charlestown,  with  three  full  stories,  flat  roofs  behind  balustrades, 
and  a spacious  dignity  in  the  planning  of  rooms.  And  from  about 
the  year  1790  Bulfinch  became  the  inspiration  of  Mclntire;  Bul- 
finch and  those  recent  builder’s  handbooks  which  now  provided 
designs  of  an  Adamesque  character — the  urn,  the  festoon,  the 
fan  motif,  the  Roman  lamp,  the  oval  ceiling  pattern.  The  plan  of 
Mclntire’s  Lyman  House  in  Waltham  owed  much  to  his  observa- 
tion of  the  Barrell  and  the  Russell  houses  in  Charlestown,  both 
designed  by  Bulfinch.  And  in  the  work  of  what  Fiske  Kimball 
calls  the  “middle  period”  of  Mclntire,  from  1793  to  1807,  one 
sees  a steady  progress  toward  refinement  of  proportions,  simplicity 
of  the  main  forms,  and  a delicate  relation  of  the  ornamental  de- 
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tails  to  their  larger  spaces.  The  Salem  craftsman  had  taken  the 
language  of  Adam  and  with  the  help  of  Bulfinch  and  the  guide- 
books of  William  Pain,  Batty  Langley  and  Asher  Benjamin  had 
learned  to  speak  it  with  an  accent  of  his  own.  The  man  who 
designed  interior  ornament  for  that  lost  masterpiece,  the  Derby 
Mansion,  and  for  the  Oak  Hill  estate  of  Elizabeth  Derby  West, 
was  approaching  the  summit  of  his  powers.  And  in  1804-06  his 
Gardner-Pingree  House  on  Essex  Street  achieved  the  ultimate  in 
simplification  with  a front  which  embodies  New  England  reti- 
cence in  brick,  stone  and  wood.  When  he  died  in  1 8 1 1 , Bentley 
could  truly  say,  “all  the  improvements  of  Salem  for  nearly  thirty 
years  past  have  been  done  under  his  eye/’6  It  was  no  small 
achievement  to  have  transformed  a whole  city. 

Seen  thus  in  relation  to  his  America,  Samuel  Mclntire  belongs 
not  among  those  who  created  symbols  of  a great  and  novel  ex- 
periment in  social  and  political  life,  or  solved  complicated  prob- 
lems of  engineering,  or  experimented  with  new  materials  and 
new  methods  of  construction,  but  among  that  far  more  numerous 
group  who  continued  old  craft  traditions  into  the  new  age,  work- 
ing within  accepted  limits  because  they  were  appropriate  to  the 
town  and  the  people  he  served.  His  houses  and  their  decoration 
symbolized  a gracious,  dignified  way  of  life,  the  way  of  Salem  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity.  He  made  no  major  innovation,  nor  can 
the  spread  of  Adamesque  throughout  New  England  and  into  the 
western  and  southern  regions  be  credited  to  him.  A few  of  his 
carvings  appeared  in  Portsmouth,  Topsfield  and  North  Andover; 
builders  from  other  communities  came  to  Salem,  saw,  admired 
and  went  home  to  imitate  as  best  they  could;  but  the  appearance 
of  Adamesque  forms  and  decorative  details  far  away  from  Salem  is 
to  be  explained  in  part  through  the  greater  influence  of  Bulfinch, 
and  mainly  by  the  fact  that  these  forms  and  details  were  to  be 
found  in  such  widely  circulated  books  as  Asher  Benjamin’s  The 
Country  Builder's  Assistant  and  The  American  Builder’s  Com- 
panion. Thanks  to  this  propagation-by-print,  one  finds  houses 
whose  general  proportions  and  exterior  treatment,  and  whose  in- 
terior disposition  and  decoration  remind  one  of  Boston  and  Salem, 
with  all  the  variations  of  scale  and  execution  of  which  local  de- 

6.  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley  (Salem,  Mass.  1905-14),  IV,  6. 
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signers  and  carpenters  were  capable.  One  finds  the  Adamesque  in 
Windsor,  Vermont,  where  Benjamin  himself  applied  its  motifs 
with  an  over-lavish  hand;  in  the  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  work  of 
Russell  Warren;  in  Columbia  Falls,  Maine,  where  Aaron  Sherman 
gave  a rather  blunt  accent  to  the  current  themes;  in  faraway 
Charleston,  whose  Nathaniel  Russell  House  seems  to  have  strayed 
from  Beacon  Hill;  and  belatedly  in  dwellings  of  the  1820’s  in 
Ohio,  many  of  them  the  homes  of  men  who  had  begun  their  lives 
in  the  East.  Given  certain  basic  themes  of  architectural  design, 
infinite  variations  were  possible.  It  is  when  we  compare  those  of 
Mclntire  with  other  men’s  versions  of  the  Adamesque  that  we  can 
appreciate  not  only  his  fine  craftsmanship  but  his  taste.  What 
sets  him  above  most  of  his  kind  is  his  artistry. 

He  had  the  artist’s  sense  of  fine  proportion.  When  Jefferson 
drew  elevations  for  Monticello  or  for  the  rotunda  at  Charlottes- 
ville, he  calculated  the  relation  of  height  to  width  with  mathemati- 
cal accuracy,  following  the  Palladian  ratios  and  sharing  Palladio’s 
belief  that  the  laws  of  proportion  in  architecture  correspond  to 
the  laws  of  nature  herself.  No  such  intellectual  reasoning,  no  such 
elaborate  calculation  went  into  the  designs  of  Mclntire,  whose 
sense  of  fitness  in  these  matters  was  self-developed  by  long  prac- 
tice, a craftsman’s  instinct  for  what  “feels  right.”  It  was  this 
instinct  which  ordered  the  diminishing  height  of  windows  on 
the  front  of  the  Gardner-Pingree  House,  refined  its  cornice  and 
its  balustrade  and  reduced  the  columns  of  its  porch  to  an  exquisite 
slimness  beneath  an  oval  entablature  which  beautifully  repeats  the 
curve  of  the  fan-light  of  the  door.  A perfectly  managed  subordina- 
tion of  each  part  to  the  whole  gives  to  this  front,  as  it  does  to 
others  of  the  late  years,  an  inviolable  unity. 

Again,  when  Mclntire  designed  a ceiling  ornament  for  the 
Ezekiel  Hersey  Derby  House,  he  may  have  depended  for  his 
general  scheme  on  a plate  in  William  Pain  which  rather  crudely 
defined  a form  devised  in  the  first  instance  by  the  brothers  Adam; 
in  the  hands  of  the  Salem  artisan  it  regained  the  elegance  of  its 
English  prototype,  but  with  a Yankee  simplicity.  Similarly  happy 
were  Mclntire’s  endless  variations  on  designs  for  fireplaces  and 
doorheads  whose  elements  could  be  found  in  the  ubiquitous 
handbooks.  Here  the  placing  of  a festoon  or  swag  of  drapery,  an 
urn  or  a sheaf  of  wheat  within  a plain  area,  and  the  degree  of 
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relief  allotted  to  it  in  the  carving,  reveal  the  artisan  who  has 
become  an  artist. 

An  ever-recurring  theme  in  houses  of  the  Federal  period  is 
one  whose  creation  has  been  attributed  to  the  Adams — the  door- 
way with  rectangular  lights  at  the  sides  and  a fan-shaped  light 
above.  Its  first  appearance  in  New  England,  according  to  Fiske 
Kimball,  was  in  the  design  of  Bulfinch  for  the  door  of  the  Derby 
Mansion.  Having  quickly  become  an  important  feature  of  the 
American  Adamesque,  it  appears  often  in  Salem  and  beyond.  It 
is  handled  with  delicacy  at  Homewood  in  Baltimore  (Fig.  62), 
rather  awkwardly  on  the  Ruggles  House  at  Columbia  Falls,  Maine 
(Fig.  63);  in  Streetsboro,  Ohio,  the  builder  of  the  Singletary 
House  had  done  his  ungainly  best  with  it  (Fig.  64).  But  nowhere 
has  this  feature  achieved  such  felicity  of  proportion,  so  satisfying 
a relation  of  curve  to  rectangle,  such  unerring  placement  of  carved 
accents  in  the  whole,  so  delicate  a pattern  of  window  tracery,  as 
in  the  Mclntire  doorway  of  Oak  Hill  (Fig.  65).  Samuel  made 
this  theme  his  own  on  several  occasions,  but  never  so  superbly 
as  in  this  design,  which  has,  like  its  maker,  “a  majestic  appear- 
ance, calm  countenance,  great  self  command,  and  amiable 
temper.”7 

This  artistry  is  not  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  remembering  the 
two-hundredth  birthday  of  Samuel  Mclntire,  whose  character, 
fife  and  work  remind  us  that,  in  our  country,  progress  in  the  arts 
has  depended  on  the  multitudes  of  modestly  self-trained,  craft- 
disciplined  workmen  who  began  as  joiners  and  carpenters  and 
who  ended  as  architectural  designers,  who  worked  their  way  from 
careful  repetition  of  inherited  forms  to  original  variations  which 
had  a personal  authenticity,  quite  as  much  as  it  has  depended 
upon  the  few  bold  inventors,  the  radical  theorists  with  profession- 
al skill  in  their  fingers  and  a glimpse  of  new  horizons  in  their 
eyes.  In  a democracy  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  by  Mclntire  that, 
although  artistry  can  be  cultivated  and  refined  by  travel,  by  fife 
in  sophisticated  societies,  by  arduous  training,  its  creative  roots 
are  often  to  be  found  in  the  very  natures  of  simple  individuals; 
that  taste  is  not  necessarily  nor  always  the  product  of  sophistica- 
tion. In  a sense,  Mclntire  stands  for  the  artist  in  every  man. 

7.  Ibid,  p.  6. 
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I.  GENERAL  REFERENCES 

Among  the  many  general  books  and  articles  available  on  the 
subjects  of  architecture,  carving,  and  wood-sculpture  in  America, 
the  following  sources  contain  at  least  some  mention  of  Mclntire 
and  his  works;  the  list  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive. 

Caye,  Roger,  “Decorative  Wood-Carving  in  Colonial  and  Post- 
Colonial  America,”  Arts  and  Decoration , XI  (August  1919), 
178-179. 

Cousins,  Frank,  and  Phil  M.  Riley,  The  Colonial  Architecture  of 
Salem.  Boston,  1919.  Includes  many  references  to  Mclntire 
with  a number  of  Cousins’s  fine  photographs. 

The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.D.  4 vols.  Salem,  19 10-14. 
Invaluable  source  for  Salem  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
probably  the  only  contemporary  comment  on  Mclntire  in 
print. 

Downs,  Joseph,  “Georgian  Decorative  Art,”  Pennsylvania  Museum 
Bulletin,  XXVI  (February  1931),  17.  Discusses  several 
Mclntire  pieces  in  relation  to  the  Georgian  period. 

Dyer,  Walter,  Early  American  Craftsmen  ....  New  York, 
1915.  Chapter  II  is  a full  discussion  of  Mclntire  with  sev- 
eral illustrations. 

Hayes,  Bartlett  H.,  “Arts  and  Crafts  of  Essex  County,”  Americana, 
XXIX  (July  1935),  460-513.  An  invaluable  study,  thorough 
yet  concise,  of  Mein  tire’s  home  county  and  its  craftsmen. 
Kimball,  Fiske,  “The  Beginnings  of  Sculpture  in  Colonial  Ameri- 
ca,” Art  and  Archaeology,  VIII  (May  1919),  185-189. 

, Domestic  Architecture  of  the  American  Colonies 

and  of  the  Early  Republic.  New  York,  1922.  An  important 
study  of  Mclntire’s  period  with  many  references  which  place 
the  Salem  architect  properly  among  his  contemporaries. 
Larkin,  Oliver  W.,  Art  and  Life  in  America.  New  York,  1949. 
Includes  a lengthy  comment  on  Mclntire’s  contributions. 
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II.  DETAILED  STUDIES 

A number  of  books  and  articles  which  deal  with  Mclntire  and 

his  career  as  a whole  are  listed  below. 

Belknap,  Henry  W.,  “The  Mclntire  Genealogy/’  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  LXXVI  (October  1940),  355-367. 
Contains  several  inaccuracies  corrected  in  Robert  H.  Mcln- 
tire’s  book  cited  below.  The  above  article,  however,  does 
relate  a number  of  interesting  anecdotes. 

Cousins,  Frank,  and  Phil  M.  Riley,  The  Wood  Carver  of  Salem: 
Samuel  Mclntire,  his  Life  and  Work.  Boston,  1916.  The 
first  full-length  study  of  Mclntire.  Though  the  text  has  been 
largely  superceded  by  Kimball,  this  work  is  still  valuable  for 
its  more  than  one  hundred  excellent  photographs  of  Mcln- 
tire’s  work. 

Dyer,  Walter  A.,  “Samuel  Mclntire,  Master  Carpenter,”  House 
Beautiful,  XXXVII  (February  1915),  65-69.  A good,  early 
appraisal  of  Mclntire  accompanied  by  rather  ordinary  illus- 
trations. 

Kimball,  Fiske,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver,  The  Architect  of 
Salem.  Portland,  Maine,  1940.  Recognized  by  all  as  the 
definitive  study  of  Mclntire,  profusely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  drawings. 

McDonald,  Edith  W.,  “The  Woodcarver  of  Salem,”  Stone  and 
Webster  Journal,  XLVI  (January  1930),  53-63.  Ilustrative 
of  what  amateur  enthusiasm  can  do  if  modified  by  scholarly 
caution.  Some  errors  and  few  illustrations,  but  still  a rousing 
account. 

Mclntire,  Robert  H.,  Descendants  of  Philip  Mclntire  .... 
Lancaster,  Penna.,  1941.  A carefully  constructed  genealogy 
of  the  Mclntire  family,  correcting  errors  which  appear  in 
Belknap’s  article,  but  without  much  of  the  former’s  color. 

“Portrait  of  Samuel  Mclntire,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec- 
tions, LXXIV  (October  1938),  361-364.  A reproduction  of 
the  Blyth  pastel  portrait  with  an  accompanying  note  describ- 
ing its  rediscovery. 

Pratt,  Richard  H.,  “Mclntire,  the  Colonial  Carpenter  who  Made 
Salem  Beautiful,”  House  and  Gardens,  LI  (February  1927),. 
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108,  158,  162,  164.  A rather  overly  enthusiastic  sketch  of 
Mclntire,  with  fine  illustrations. 

Stowe,  Charles  M.,  “Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem,”  Antiquarian,  XII 
(February  1929),  36-38,  66,  68.  Full  of  praise,  with  little 
critical  commentary,  accompanied  by  illustrations  mostly  of 
the  Mclntire  rooms  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Walker,  Ambrose,  “Samuel  Mclntire — A Sketch,”  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  LXVIII  (April  1932),  97-116.  A 
rather  generalized  discussion  of  Mclntire,  with  more  em- 
phasis on  his  life  and  time  than  on  his  work.  No  important 
illustrations. 

III.  HOUSES  AND  INTERIORS 

In  this  section  all  of  Mclntire’s  major  works  are  covered  by  re- 
cent studies. 

Allen,  Gordon,  “The  Vale,  Lyman  House,  Waltham,”  Old-Time 
New  England,  XLII  (April  1952),  81-87.  A full  descrip- 
tion of  the  house,  with  photographs  and  drawings. 

Brown,  Frank  C.,  “The  Gardner- White-Pingree  House  Built  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1804  by  Samuel  Mclntire,  Archi- 
tect,” Pencil  Points,  XXI  (August  1940),  515-530.  A 
collection  of  illustrations,  with  measured  drawings  of  the 
entrance  and  front  elevation,  accompanied  by  a brief  note 
of  introduction. 

Chamberlain,  Samuel,  Salem  Interiors:  Two  Centuries  of  New 
England  Taste  and  Decoration.  New  York,  1950.  Nearly 
200  pages  of  Chamberlain’s  magnificent  photographs,  many 
of  which  are  of  Mclntire  motifs. 

Downs,  Joseph,  “Derby  and  Mclntire,”  Metropolitan  Museum  Bul- 
letin, new  series  VI  (October  1947),  73-80.  A full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Derby  House  with  many  illustrations,  including 
the  mantel  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

“Four  Doors  by  Samuel  Mclntire,”  House  Beautiful,  XXXIX  (Feb- 
ruary 1916),  75.  Excellent  photographs  of  doorways  from 
Oak  Hill,  Peirce-Nichols,  and  Cook-Oliver  Houses. 

Karnaghan,  A.  W.  “Three  Rooms  by  Samuel  Mclntire,  1801, 
Rebuilt  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,”  Good  House- 
keeping, LXXXIX  (August  1929),  72-73.  Standard  short 
article. 
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Kimball,  Fiske,  “The  Derby  Room  and  its  Furnishings/’  Pennsyl - 
vania  Museum  Bulletin , XXV  (April  1930),  11-17.  De- 
scription and  illustrations  of  the  many  Mclntire  items  in 
this  room. 

, “The  Elias  Hasket  Derby  Mansion  in  Salem,” 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections , LX  (October  1924), 
273-292.  An  important  evaluation  of  this  house,  complete 
with  3 1 plates,  most  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
author’s  definitive  Mr.  Mclntire. 

and  Wells  Bennett,  “The  Competitions  for  the 

Federal  Buildings,  1792-93,”  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tecture Journal,  VII  (1919),  8-12,  92-102,  202-210,  355- 
361,  521-528;  and  VIII  (1920),  1 17-124.  An  excellent 
study  comparing  the  plans  submitted  for  the  design  of  the 
national  capitol.  Affords  a fine  opportunity  to  evaluate 
Mclntire  in  relation  to  his  contemporaries. 

Little,  Bertram  K.,  “Mclntire  Country  House:  The  Vale,  Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts,”  Antiques,  LXIII  (June  1953),  506- 
508.  Concise  study  accompanied  by  very  good  illustrations 
and  a sketch. 

Merrill,  Walter  M.,  “New  Evidence  that  Samuel  Mclntire  De- 
signed Hamilton  Hall,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 
XCI  (January  1955),  79.  Short  note  along  with  Mclntire’s 
drawings  for  Hamilton  Hall,  recently  found  in  the  Essex 
Institute. 

Northend,  Mary  H.,  Historic  Doorways  of  Old  Salem.  Boston, 
1926.  Several  Mclntire  doorways  described  and  illustrated, 
though  not  so  well  as  in  some  of  this  author’s  other  works 
about  Salem. 

, “The  Peirce-Nichols  House  at  Salem,”  American 

Homes  and  Gardens,  XII  (June  1915),  183-187.  A full  de- 
scription of  this  house  with  many  fine  illustrations. 

, “The  Old  Cook-Oliver  House  in  Salem,”  American 

Homes  and  Gardens,  XI  (September  1914),  308-311. 
Many  illustrations  and  fine  description  of  all  the  Mclntire 
items  in  this  house. 

Perley,  Sidney,  “The  Court  Houses  in  Salem,”  Essex  Institute  His- 
torical Collections,  XLVII  (April  1911),  101-123.  Includes 
a description  and  illustration  of  the  Mclntire  courthouse. 
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Phillips,  James  Duncan,  “Hamilton  Hall,  the  Hall  of  the  Federal- 
ists,” Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXXIII  (Octo- 
ber 1947),  295-307.  Historical  rather  than  architectural 
in  emphasis. 

Riley,  Phil  M.,  “Inside  a Mclntire  House,”  Country  Life  in  Ameri- 
ca, XXIV  (October  1913),  52-54. 

Ryan,  Margaret,  “The  Assembly  House  at  Salem;  Built  in  1782 
and  Now  Restored  to  its  Former  Glory,”  House  Beautiful, 
L (August  1921),  89-92. 

Underwood,  Mrs.  George  L.,  “The  Derby-Osgood  Farm,  Peabody, 
with  its  Mclntire  Summer  House  and  Barn,”  Old-Time  New 
England,  XVI  (October  1925),  55-64.  Description  and 
history  of  the  farm  where  the  summer  house  originally  stood. 
Winchester,  Alice,  “The  Pingree  House  in  Salem,”  Antiques, 
XLIX  (March  1947),  17 4- 177.  Illustrations  and  notes, 
both  well-presented. 

Wiswall,  Richard  H.  and  Henry  W.  Belknap,  “Notes  on  the  Build- 
ing of  Chestnut  Street,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 
LXXV  (July  1939),  203-233.  A thorough  study  of  the 
houses  along  Chestnut  Street,  in  chronological  order,  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  examine  construction  in  Salem  con- 
temporaneous to  that  by  Mclntire. 

IV.  FURNITURE 

Among  the  articles  and  other  works  specifically  dealing  with 
Mclntire  and  furniture  are  those  written  by  Fiske  Kimball  and 
Mabel  M.  Swan  during  the  period  1930-1934  when  their  lively 
exchanges  uncovered  much  new  material.  The  question  whether 
Mclntire  ever  extensively  pursued  the  trade  of  cabinetmaker  re- 
mains unanswered,  but  many  pieces  formerly  attributed  to  him 
have  been  documented  as  the  works  of  other  craftsmen. 

Comstock,  Helen,  “Mclntire  in  Antiques,”  Antiques,  LXXI  (April 
1957),  338-341.  A critically  written,  able  summary  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Fiske  Kimball  and  Mabel  M.  Swan 
in  their  series  of  Antiques  articles  which  discussed  attribu- 
tions of  carving  to  Mclntire  and  whether  he  made  furniture 
himself. 

, “Mclntire  Serving  Table,”  Connoisseur,  XCVI 

(October  1935),  235.  Notes  and  illustration. 
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Cooper,  N.,  “Furniture  Carvings  of  Samuel  Mclntire,”  House 
Beautiful,  LXIX  (February  1931),  194. 

, “Some  Documented  Salem  Furniture,”  House 

Beautiful,  LXIX  (March  and  April  1931),  280-281  and 
394-395- 

Frankfurter,  Alfred  M.,  “Furniture  of  Samuel  Mclntire,  Master 
Carver  "Antiquarian,  XV  (November  1930),  41-45.  Rather 
unrestrained  in  its  praise  and  in  its  willingness  to  ascribe 
pieces  to  Mclntire.  Many  illustrations. 

Hipkiss,  Edwin  J.,  “Lost  and  Found:  Double  Chest  of  Drawers 
from  Salem,  Massachusetts,”  Boston  Museum  Bulletin,  XLIX 
(December  1951),  103-105.  Two  full  illustrations  and  a 
note  concerning  a piece  found  in  Italy,  revealing  its  similari- 
ties to  a Mclntire  chest  of  drawers. 

, “Notes  on  Samuel  Mclntire  and  Elias  Hasket  Der- 
by’s Furniture,”  Boston  Museum  Bulletin,  XXXII  (February 
1934),  13-16.  An  attempt  to  identify  five  oval-backed  chairs 
as  Mclntire  pieces. 

Kimball,  Fiske,  “Chest-on-Chest  with  Carvings  by  Samuel  Mcln- 
tire,” Old-Time  New  England,  XXII  (October  1930),  87- 
8 9 . Description  and  illustrations  intended  to  prove  this  piece 
by  Mclntire  through  its  similarity  to  the  “Garvan”  chest-on- 
chest. 

, “The  Estimate  of  Mclntire,”  Antiques,  XXI  (Jan- 
uary 1932),  23-25.  Kimball’s  rebuttal  to  Mrs.  Swan’s 
articles  in  Antiques  for  November  and  December,  1931. 

, “Furniture  Carvings  by  Samuel  Field  Mclntire,” 

Antiques,  XXIII  (February  1933),  56-58.  Provides  good 
yard-sticks  for  clearly  distinguishing  the  works  of  the  son 
from  those  of  the  father. 

, “Furniture  Carvings  by  Samuel  Mclntire,”  An- 
tiques, XVIII  (November  1930),  388-392:  establishes 
characteristics  of  his  architectural  carvings  as  basis  for  dis- 
cussion of  furniture  showing  similar  motifs;  (December 
1930),  498-502:  a discussion,  with  illustrations,  of  Mcln- 
tire sofas;  XIX  (January  1931),  30-32:  a discussion,  with 
illustrations,  of  Mclntire  chairs;  (February  1931),  117- 
119:  other  “carver’s  pieces;”  (March  1931)  207-210:  case 
pieces. 
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, “Salem  Furniture  Makers:  I.  Nathaniel  Apple- 

ton,  Jr.,”  Antiques , XXII  (September  1933),  90-91;  II. 
Nehemiah  Adams,  (December  1933),  218-220;  III. 
William  Hook,  XXIII  (April  1934),  144-146.  This  series 
of  articles  on  furniture  makers  of  Mclntire’s  time  provides 
an  interesting  comparative  study. 

, “Salem  Secretaries  and  their  Makers,”  Antiques, 

XXIII  (May  1933),  168-170.  No  pieces  specifically  attri- 
buted to  Mclntire. 

, “Some  Carved  Figures  by  Samuel  Mclntire,” 

Metropolitan  Museum  Bulletin,  XVIII  (1923),  194-196. 
An  attempt  to  attribute  the  Garvan  chest-on-chest  to  Mcln- 
tire through  its  figures  and  other  carvings.  Subsequently 
proven  to  be  a Badlam  piece  by  Mrs.  Swan. 

“New  York  Auction  Rich  in  Mclntire  Items,”  Art  Digest,  V (April 
1931),  18. 

Swan,  Mabel  M.,  “Elijah  and  Jacob  Sanderson,  Early  Salem  Cab- 
inetmakers,” Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXX 
(October  1934),  323-364.  Mrs.  Swan’s  important  study  of 
the  relationship  between  Mclntire  and  several  craftsmen  of 
Salem,  summing  up  her  contention  that  he  carved  for  the 
Sandersons  and  other  furniture  makers. 

, Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver,  and  the  Sandersons, 

Early  Salem  Cabinet  Makers.  Salem,  1934.  Bound  reprint 
of  the  above  article. 

, “Mclntire:  Check  and  Countercheck,”  Antiques, 

XXI  (February  1932),  86-87.  This  is  Mrs.  Swan’s  reply  to 
Fiske  Kimball’s  article  in  the  January,  1932,  issue  of  An- 
tiques. 

, “Mclntire  Vindicated,”  Antiques,  XXVI  (October 

1934),  13 0-132.  Primarily  concerned  with  providing  docu- 
mentary proof  that  Mclntire  carved  furniture  for  several 
Salem  furniture  makers. 

, “A  Revised  Estimate  of  Mclntire,”  Antiques,  XX 

(December  1931),  338-343*  The  discovery  of  records  of 
Stephen  Badlam  and  the  Skillins  disproves  the  earlier  attri- 
bution of  the  Garvan  chest-on-chest  to  Mclntire. 
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, “Where  Elias  Hasket  Derby  Bought  His  Furni- 
ture,” Antiques , XX  (November  1931),  280-282.  This  is 
the  first  of  Mrs.  Swan’s  articles  in  disagreement  with  Fiske 
Kimball’s  conclusions  about  attributions  to  Mclntire  as  a fur- 
niture carver. 

V.  OTHER  CARVED  WORKS 

While  most  scholars  have  concentrated  on  Mclntire’s  houses, 

interiors,  and  furniture,  several  articles  have  been  devoted  to  his 

other  carvings,  including  eagles,  medallions,  fences,  and  so  forth. 

The  versatility  of  the  Salem  wood-carver  is  perhaps  best  revealed 

by  the  following  selections. 

Browne,  B.  F.  “An  Account  of  Salem  Common  and  the  Levelling 
of  the  Same  in  1 802  . . . ,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Col- 
lections, IV  (1862),  2-13,  76-88,  1 29-140.  Notes  on  the 
design  of  the  Mclntire  gateways  and  on  his  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Salem  Common. 

[Keyes,  Homer  Eaton] , “Governor  Winthrop  Bust,”  Antiques,  XXI 
(January  1932),  frontispiece  and  p.  12.  Full  page  illustra- 
tion and  the  Bentley  quotation  as  documentation  of  this 
bust. 

, “Milton,  Beverly,  and  Salem,”  Antiques,  XXIII 

(April  1933),  14 2- 143.  Notes  on  the  Winthrop  and  other 
carved  busts  by  Mclntire. 

[ ],  “Samuel  Mclntire’s  Triumph:  Wooden  Bust 

of  Voltaire,”  Antiques,  XXVIII  (October  1935),  138-140. 
Full  page  illustration  of  Mclntire’s  Voltaire  with  accompany- 
ing note. 

, “Which  Mclntire?  Pair  of  Bellows  Carved  by  one 

of  the  Mclntires,”  Antiques,  XXIII  (February  1933),  45. 
Note  and  illustration. 

Kimball,  Fiske,  “An  American  Gardener  of  the  Old  School:  George 
Heussler,”  Landscape  Architecture,  XV  (1925),  71-75. 
Heussler  landscaped  the  grounds  of  several  Mclntire  houses. 

, “Samuel  Mclntire’s  Portrait  of  Washington,”  Art 

in  America,  XII  (December  1923),  38-40.  Illustrated  note 
describing  this  famous  Mclntire  piece. 

“Mclntire  Eagle  with  Arrows,”  Magazine  of  Art,  XXXIX  (January 
1947),  87. 
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Nevill-Walpole,  A.M.,  “American  Wood  Portraiture,  . . . An- 
tiquarian, XII  (July  1929),  26-29.  Includes  a comparison 
of  Mclntire  to  other  carvers  of  his  day,  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral illustrations  of  his  work. 

Northend,  Mary  H.  “Old  Fences  in  Salem  and  Newburyport,” 
American  Homes  and  Gardens,  XI  (February  1914),  48- 
52.  Description  and  illustrations  of  several  Salem  fences  by 
Mclntire. 

Pinckney,  Pauline  A.,  American  Figureheads  and  their  Carvers. 
New  York.  1940.  Includes  references  to  Mclntire’s  carvings 
of  this  type. 

Thompson,  J.  “Georgian  Gateways  and  Fences  of  Salem,”  Touch- 
stone, VII  (August  1920),  406-408. 

VI.  MCINTIRE  BILLS 

Very  little  source  material  concerning  Mclntire  has  been  pub- 
lished other  than  those  items  contained  in  the  books  and  articles 
above,  especially  in  the  contributions  by  Mrs.  Swan  and  Fiske 
Kimball.  The  following  bills,  however,  have  appeared  separately, 
all  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections.  They  are  arranged 
here  chronologically. 

September  19,  1776:  “Work  on  Capt.  Tucker’s  Schooner,”  LXXIV 
(January  1938),  21. 

December  7,  1784:  “Work  on  Joshua  Ward’s  House,”  LXXIV 
(July  1938),  238. 

March  10,  1790:  “Work  for  Elias  H.  Derby,”  LXXV  (October 

1939) .  333- 

July  20,  1795:  “Carving  Chair  Frames  for  Sandersons,”  LXXIV 
(July  1938),  250. 

September  14,  1802:  “Carving  for  Brig  Pompey,”  LXXIV  (July 
1938),  250. 

July  23,  1806:  “Figurehead  for  Ship  Derby,”  LXXVI  (July 

1940) ,  253. 

February  28,  1807:  “Plan  for  Registrar’s  Office,”  LXXIV  (Janu- 
ary 1938),  21. 
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WHITTIER  RECONSIDERED 
By  Howard  Mumford  Jones 

No  poet  more  cogently  illustrates  than  Whittier  does  the  trans- 
valuation of  values  that  has  quietly  taken  place  in  American 
literary  history  during  the  last  half  century.  When  he  died  in 
1892,  there  was  small  doubt  that  his  was  a major  voice.  Today  it 
is  a real  question  whether  he  is  read  at  all  except  by  children  and 
students.  The  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
finds  no  critic  interested  in  him  as  critics  are  interested  in  Whit- 
man, his  fellow  in  the  Quaker  tradition.  No  literary  historian  is 
concerned  to  “place”  Whittier  in  our  intellectual  development, 
and  the  scholars  are  few  who  work  at  the  text  of  his  writings,  the 
exhumation  of  uncollected  verse  and  prose,  or  the  enrichment  of 
his  biography.  The  magnificent  bibliography  by  Thomas  F.  Cur- 
rier cannot  be  bettered  as  a piece  of  workmanship;  it  is  not  Mr. 
Currier’s  fault  that  it  has  the  air  of  a mausoleum.  The  Literary 
History  of  the  United  States  remarks  with  justice  that  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  by  Samuel  T.  Pickard, 
revised  just  fifty  years  ago,  is  still  the  best  biography.1 

It  was  not  always  so.  The  “Yard  of  American  Poets”  that  used 
to  hang  in  many  a schoolroom  included  Whittier  along  with 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  and  Holmes.  The  game  of  Authors 

1.  Both  Whitman  Bennett’s  Whittier:  Bard  of  Freedom.  (Chapel  Hill, 
1944)  and  John  A.  Pollard’s  John  Greenleaf  Whittier:  Friend  of  Man 
(Boston,  1949)  tend  to  concentrate  upon  the  social  reformer,  not  the  poet 
as  artist. 
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played  by  Edwardian  children  allotted  four  cards  to  Whittier;  and 
my  recollection  is  that  the  cards  were  named  “Barbara  Frietchie,” 
“Snow-Bound,”  “Maud  Muller” — and  what  was  the  fourth?  The 
fatal  capacity  of  the  mind,  noted  by  Holmes,  when  it  has  to  re- 
member n things,  to  remember  n-1  things  intervenes.  Was  it 
“Ichabod”?  “The  Lost  Occasion”?  “The  Eternal  Goodness”?  I do 
not  know,  but  the  fourth  item,  like  the  other  three,  implied  moral 
improvement,  I am  sure,  in  terms  simpler  and  more  direct  than 
those  in  Mr.  Faulkners  celebrated  Nobel  Prize  address. 

Our  fathers  to  their  graves  have  gone; 

Their  strife  is  past,  their  triumph  won; 

But  sterner  trials  wait  the  race 
Which  rises  in  their  honored  place; 

A moral  warfare  with  the  crime 
And  folly  of  an  evil  time. 

So  Whittier.  Mr.  Faulkner  carries  on  his  own  peculiar  kind  of 
moral  warfare,  I do  not  doubt,  but  it  is  not  that  of  “Skipper 
Ireson’s  Ride,”  a poem  that  is  now  just  a hundred  years  old.  The 
modern  reader  needs  to  be  told  that  Skipper  Ireson,  for  his  hard 
heart,  was  tarred,  feathered  and  carried  in  a cart  by  the  women 
of  Marblehead.  One  also  remembers  (or  at  least  the  scholar  does) 
Whittier’s  handsome  apology  prefixed  to  his  later  printings  of  the 
poem  after  he  had  learned  that  his  historical  sources  did  not  sub- 
stantiate the  story,  just  as  one  remembers  the  fine  charity  of  the 
headnote  prefixed  in  1888  to  “Ichabod.”  I wonder  if  any  modern 
author  is  capable  of  this  moral  courtesy? 

Something,  it  is  clear,  has  vanished  from  our  literary  life. 
Christian  gentlemanliness  is  out  of  key  with  the  world  of  literary 
agents,  book  promotion,  publishers’  scouts,  cocktail  parties,  and 
astringent  academic  quarterlies.  What  has  vanished  may  be  the 
genteel  tradition.  Or  it  may  be  politeness,  or  self-effacement,  or 
idealism,  or  what  you  will.  Anyway,  it  is  gone,  and  the  national 
fife  is  presumably  the  poorer  in  its  passing. 

However  one  may  lament  the  loss,  lamentation  does  not,  alas! 
improve  either  the  art  or  the  intellectual  stature  of  this  diffuse 
poet,  now  perpetually  assigned  to  the  schoolroom  and  the  harmless 
introductory  course  in  American  literature.  Especially  have  we 
turned  our  backs  upon  the  public  rhetoric  of  Whittier’s  verse; 
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and  though  the  Civil  War  annually  produces  its  library  of  new 
books,  our  interest  in  that  titanic  conflict  fails  to  revive  the  indig- 
nation Whittier  poured  into  his  rhymed  attacks  on  slaveholders. 
Possibly  the  abolitionists  have  been  so  deflated  by  modern  his- 
torians, his  wrath  seems  hollow  today,  his  indignation  misplaced. 
Certainly  he  knew  nothing  of  slavery  from  experience. 

When  we  inquire  into  this  problem  we  are  led  to  a neglected 
area  of  literary  theorizing — the  durability  of  indignation.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  once  a cause  is  won,  the  need  for  anger  vanishes. 
Seventeenth-century  pamphlets  in  which  Christian  sectaries  call- 
ed down  fire  from  heaven  upon  those  who  disagreed  with  them 
are  now  of  antiquarian  interest  only.  Even  to  the  historian  their 
interest  lies  not  in  the  indignation  but  in  the  context  and  the 
causes  of  the  quarrel.  It  takes  a learned  footnote  to  apprise  us  that 
Dante  consigned  Venedigo  Caccianimico  to  hell  for  local  reasons. 
We  do  not  care.  Thomas  Moore  pouring  his  pint  pot  of  vitriol 
over  Thomas  Jefferson  in  a bad  poem  does  not  infect  us  with  the 
poet’s  contempt  for  Jefferson,  he  merely  creates  in  us  a passing 
contempt  for  Moore.  In  the  same  way  we  read  with  wonder  the 
vocabulary  of  abuse  showered  on  Ibsen  when  Ghosts  began  its 
painful  conquest  of  the  European  stage,  not  because  the  vocabu- 
lary is  startling  but  because  it  is  stale. 

But  the  problem  has  another  dimension — that  of  monotony. 
It  is  rhetorically  easier  to  denounce  a man  than  it  is  to  define  him. 
Since  the  vituperative  writer  wants  to  enlist  a large  public  on  his 
side,  he  employs  words  that  quickly  appeal.  He  confines  his  style 
to  a minimal  repetitious  vocabulary.  He  reiterates  that  So-an-so 
is  a red  or  a traitor,  in  obedience  to  the  law  that  if  you  throw 
enough  mud,  some  of  it  will  stick  because  defence  must  always 
be  slow,  patient,  and  particularistic.  There  is  nothing  subtle  in 
angry  writing. 

Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  a memorable  phase,  a magnificent 
passage,  a special  and  terrible  anger  promotes  denunciation  into 
mastership.  The  Old  Testament,  Juvenal,  and  the  Divine  Comedy 
have  their  moments  of  indignant  greatness,  and  so  has  Voltaire, 
so  has  Victor  Hugo  or  Swinburne.  The  spectacle  of  the  little  bard 
of  Putney  hurling  his  thunderbolts  at  Pio  Nono  and  Napoleon  III 
has  its  ludicrous  aspects,  but  there  is  stylistic  felicity  in  some  of 
the  Dirae  sonnets  that  makes  us  forget  the  occasion  and  admire 
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the  white-hot  fire.  Individual  phrases  likewise  occasionally  calcine 
into  perfection;  as,  for  example,  John  Randolph’s  memorable  de- 
scription of  the  supposed  alliance  between  Henry  Clay  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  a combination  of  the  puritan  and  the  blackleg,  a 
coalition  of  Blifil  and  Black  George.  This  is  finely  said.  Waiv- 
ing all  questions  of  the  justice  of  the  thing,  I recall  from  the  days 
when  William  Hale  Thompson,  then  mayor  of  Chicago,  was 
threatening  King  George  upon  his  throne,  a letter  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  classical:  “Sir:  The  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  William  Hale  Thompson  in  any  connection 
with  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  is  obscene.  Yours  very 
truly.”  I have  forgotten  the  signature,  but  the  letter  is  masterly. 

In  his  anti-slavery  poems  Whittier  rarely  achieved  marmoreal 
perfection.  He  reached  it  in  “Ichabod” — 

from  those  great  eyes 
The  soul  has  fled : 

When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead! 

But  most  of  the  anti-slavery  pieces  shriek  and  yell.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, are  some  lines  from  a poem  of  1832  addressed  to  Garrison: 

Long  as  one  human  heart  shall  swell 
Beneath  the  tyrant’s  rod. 


To  shake  aloft  his  vengeful  brand, 
And  rend  his  chain  apart. 


Go  on,  the  dagger’s  point  may  glare 
Amid  thy  pathway’s  gloom. 

I know  little  about  dagger  points,  but  I doubt  that  they  glare. 
Take  “Expostulation”  (1834),  the  opening  stanza  of  which 
rhymes  “law”  with  “war”  and  then  compounds  the  offence  by 
writing  in  “Eu taw”  only  four  words  later.  Next,  forced  by  the 
rhyme,  it  thrusts  Sergeant  Jasper  of  Fort  Moultrie  fame  into  the 
impossible  task  of  rescuing  the  patriots’  banner  from  a well. 

Our  fellow-countrymen  in  chains! 

Slaves,  in  a land  of  light  and  law! 

Slaves,  crouching  on  the  very  plains 
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Where  rolled  the  storm  of  Freedom’s  war! 

A groan  from  Eutaw’s  haunted  wood, 

A wail  where  Camden’s  martyrs  fell, 

By  every  shrine  of  patriot  blood, 

From  Moultrie’s  wall  and  Jasper’s  well! 

This  is  writing  for  the  mob.  In  “Laus  Deo,”  a poem  of  jubilation 
at  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  when  Whittier 
wanted  to  express  genuine  rapture,  he  had  so  exhausted  his  primi- 
tive vocabulary,  he  fell  back  upon  the  28  th  chapter  of  Job  and  the 
15th  chapter  of  Exodus  for  figure  and  speech.  Even  in  a relatively 
succesful  piece  like  “The  Farewell  of  a Virginia  slave  mother  to 
her  daughters,  sold  in  Southern  bondage,”  the  street  speaker  gets 
in  the  way  of  the  poem : 

There  no  mother’s  eye  is  near  them, 

There  no  mother’s  ear  can  hear  them; 

Never  when  the  torturing  lash 

Seams  their  back  (sic!)  with  many  a gash, 

Shall  a mother’s  kindness  bless  them, 

Or  a mother’s  arms  caress  them. 

This  is  in  the  best  manner  of  Bulwer-Lytton’s  Richelieu. 

The  critic  must,  I fear,  go  farther.  The  twenty-odd  volumes 
of  verse  Whittier  published  indicate  his  fatal  inability  to  distin- 
guish between  having  a poem  to  write  and  having  to  write  a poem. 
The  occasional  verse,  to  which  he  was  professionally  addicted,  is, 
for  the  most  part,  rhetoric.  “The  Shoemakers,”  for  example,  ap- 
pears in  all  the  college  anthologies,  but  it  is  mere  meter,  not  a 
meter-making  argument.  A poem  addresed  in  1851  to  Kossuth, 
to  take  another  example,  is  in  the  line  of  the  anti-slavery  pro- 
nouncements, sounding 

the  hoarse  note  of  the  bloodhound’s  baying, 

The  wolf’s  long  howl  behind  the  bondman’s  flight. 

Even  the  rhymed  address  to  Burns,  occasioned  by  “receiving  a 
sprig  of  heather  in  blossom,”  though  full  of  honorable  sentiments, 
is  diffuse  (it  runs  to  1 1 6 lines)  as  Burns  is  seldom  diffuse  and 
concludes  with  ten  moralizing  stanzas  on  the  frailties  of  the 
author  of  “The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.” 

When  we  ask  why  this  sort  of  thing  interests  Whittier,  we 
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confront  a principal  but  unacknowledged  difference  between  the 
uses  of  poetry  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  its  uses  in  the  twen- 
tieth. In  the  nineteenth  century,  particularly  during  its  first  fifty 
years,  the  poet  fulfilled  a function  he  has  since  abandoned.  He 
wrote  for  the  newspapers,  and  in  writing  for  the  newspapers  he 
was  at  once,  or  at  times,  columnist,  editorial  writer,  cartoonist,  and 
propaganda  maker.  Thus  it  was  that  Coleridge  rhymed  for  the 
Tory  papers  and  Moore  wrote  for  the  Whig  journals.  Thus  it  was 
that  Tom  Hood  sparkled.  Moreover,  the  century  was  the  period 
of  the  album  and  the  giftbook.  Explorers  of  the  bibliographies  of 
even  highly  respectable  nineteenth-century  bards  must  be  puzzled 
by  the  many  items  first  published  in  these  ephemeral  volumes  or 
in  the  newspapers,  but  this  form  of  publication  explains  in  some 
degree  the  popularity  of  the  writer.  Newspaper  verses  were  clipped 
by  readers  or  republished  by  other  members  of  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent press,  and  contributions  to  the  giftbooks  turned  up  after- 
wards in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places.  A specious  currency  was 
given  to  many  names  (for  example,  that  of  Felicia  Hemans),  in- 
cluding names  of  a more  perdurable  sort,  and  one  suspects  that 
many  a poet  was  led  to  confuse  poetry  and  journalism.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  a T.  S.  Eliot  or  a Wallace  Stevens  mistaking  the 
art  of  the  newspapers  for  the  art  of  poetry. 

Is  Whittier  no  more  than  a producer  of  rhymed  rhetoric  that, 
however  effective  in  its  time,  has  lost  its  fire  and  energy?  Is  there 
no  portion  of  his  work  that  can  still  give  aesthetic  pleasure?  If  we 
will  but  remember  Pater’s  injunction  that  beauty  has  been  pro- 
duced in  many  periods  in  many  styles  and  in  many  forms,  I think 
one  can  find  even  today  a small  but  permanent  portion  of  beauty 
in  Whittier.  That  portion  is  not,  I think,  in  popular  and  facile 
successes  like  “Maud  Muller”  and  “Barbara  Frietchie,”  but  is  rather 
found  in  three  sorts  of  poems:  those  in  which  he  writes  about 
nature  in  New  England;  those  in  which  (alas,  too  rarely!)  he  pre- 
sents character;  and  those  which  concern — how  shall  I put  it? — 
his  notion  of  the  relation  of  God  and  man. 

One  must  distinguish  between  sentimentality  and  simplicity. 
Whittier,  however  manly  in  his  private  life,  is  incorrigibly  given 
to  sentimentality — far  more  so  than  is  Longfellow.  But  there  is  in 
him  likewise  a vein  of  honest  simplicity,  particularly  when  he 
looks  at  the  natural  world  about  him,  that  anticipates  and  parallels 
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the  later  effects  of  Robert  Frost.  I doubt  that  "The  Last  Walk  in 
Autumn”  is  widely  known,  and  I shall  therefore  quote  rather  more 
of  its  opening  stanzas  than  I should  otherwise  do: 

i 

O’er  the  bare  woods,  whose  outstretched  hands 
Plead  with  the  leaden  heavens  in  vain, 

I see,  beyond  the  valley  lands, 

The  sea’s  long  level  dim  with  rain. 

Around  me  all  things,  stark  and  dumb, 

Seem  praying  for  the  snows  to  come, 

And,  for  the  summer  bloom  and  greeness  gone, 

With  winter’s  sunset  lights  and  dazzling  morn  atone. 

ii 

Along  the  river’s  summer  walk, 

The  withered  tufts  of  asters  nod; 

And  trembles  on  its  arid  stalk 

The  hoar  plume  of  the  golden-rod. 

And  on  a ground  of  sombre  fir, 

And  azure-studded  juniper, 

The  silver  birch  its  buds  of  purple  shows, 

And  scarlet  berries  tell  where  bloomed  the  sweet  wild-rose! 

iii 

With  mingled  sound  of  horns  and  bells, 

A far-heard  clang,  the  wild  geese  fly, 

Storm-sent,  from  Arctic  moors  and  fells, 

Like  a great  arrow  through  the  sky, 

Two  dusky  lines  converged  in  one, 

Chasing  the  southward-flying  sun; 

While  the  brave  snow-bird  and  the  hardy  jay 
Call  to  them  from  the  pines,  as  if  to  bid  them  stay. 

iv 

I passed  this  way  a year  ago; 

The  wind  blew  south;  the  noon  of  day 
Was  warm  as  June’s;  and  save  that  snow 
Flecked  the  low  mountains  far  away, 

And  that  the  vernal-seeming  breeze 

Mocked  faded  grass  and  leafless  trees, 

I might  have  dreamed  of  summer  as  I lay, 

Watching  the  fallen  leaves  with  the  soft  wind  at  play. 

v 

Since  then,  the  winter  blasts  have  piled 
The  white  pagodas  of  the  snow 
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On  these  rough  slopes,  and,  strong  and  wild, 

Yon  river,  in  its  overflow 
Of  springtime  rain  and  sun,  set  free, 

Crashed  with  its  ices  to  the  sea; 

And  over  these  gray  fields,  then  green  and  gold, 

The  summer  corn  has  waved,  the  thunder’s  organ  rolled. 

vi 

Rich  gift  of  God!  A year  of  time! 

What  pomp  of  rise  and  shut  of  day, 

What  hues  wherewith  our  Northern  clime 

Makes  autumn’s  dropping  woodlands  gay, 

What  airs  outblown  from  ferny  dells, 

And  clover-bloom  and  sweetbrier  smells, 

What  songs  of  brooks  and  birds,  what  fruits  and  flowers, 
Green  woods  and  moonlit  snows,  have  in  its  round  been  ours! 


xxv 

Then  let  the  icy  north-wind  blow 

The  trumpets  of  the  coming  storm, 

To  arrowy  sleet  and  blinding  snow 

Yon  slanting  lines  of  rain  transform. 

Young  hearts  shall  hail  the  drifted  cold, 

As  gaily  as  I did  of  old; 

And  I,  who  watch  them  through  the  frosty  pane, 

Unenvious,  five  in  them  my  boyhood  o’er  again. 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  thoroughly  nineteenth-century  stuff;  and 
most  of  the  poem,  though  pleasantly  autobiographical,  concerns 
moral,  religious  and  psychological  problems  that  have  but  a tan- 
gential relation  to  the  natural  setting  of  the  whole  poem.  Some  of 
the  lines,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  a late  eighteenth-century 
rhetorical  flavor,  suggestive  of  the  heirs  of  Thomson’s  Seasons,  as, 
for  example, 

The  trumpets  of  the  coming  storm 


and 


The  summer  corn  has  waved,  the  thunder’s  organ  rolled, 
whereas 


Rich  gift  of  God!  A year  of  time! 
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calls  up  Young’s  Night  Thoughts , that  stately  rhetorical  mauso- 
leum. Nor  are  “vernal-seeming  breeze,”  “dropping  woodlands  gay” 
and  “drifted  cold”  much  better.  Yet,  when  all  is  said,  Whittier  is 
not  only  entitled  to  applause  for  acute  observation,  as  in 

The  hoar  plume  of  the  golden-rod, 

as  Tennyson  might  be,  but  the  whole  passage  is  genuine,  a tran- 
script of  experience.  We  not  only  applaud,  we  instinctively  ac- 
quiesce in 

The  sea’s  long  level  dim  with  rain 
and  in  the  picture  of  the  wild  geese, 

Two  dusky  lines  converged  in  one, 
chasing  the  southerning  sun.  We  even  accept 

airs  outblown  from  ferny  dells, 

And  clover-bloom  and  sweetbrier  smells 

because  we  feel  that  the  poet  has  crushed  the  sweetfern  in  his 
walks,  and  inhaled  the  odors  of  clover  and  sweetbrier.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  descriptive  poetry,  it  is  not  poetry  in  which  the  psychology 
of  the  writer  interpenetrates  the  universe  and  writes  a gigantic 
ego  across  the  sky,  but  it  is,  somehow,  “true,”  and  we  accept  it  with 
pleasure  because  it  shows  how  good  and  simple  and  direct  the 
nineteenth  century  at  its  best  could  be,  in  verses  of  this  sort.  There 
is  more  of  this  excellence  in  Whittier  than  readers  are  aware  of. 
Alas,  that  it  seldom  concentrates  in  a single  poem!  Yet  there  are 
lovely  passages  scattered  through  the  “Narrative  and  Legendary 
Poems,”  the  “Poems  of  Nature”  and  the  “Personal  Poems”  of  the 
collected  edition;  as,  “The  Garrison  of  Cape  Ann,”  the  prelude 
to  “Among  the  Hills,”  “Hampton  Beach,”  “The  River  Path,”  and 
“In  Peace”  with  its  quiet  opening: 

A track  of  moonlight  on  a quiet  lake, 

Whose  small  waves  on  a silver-sanded  shore 
Whisper  of  peace. 
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Our  contemporary  poets  cannot  give  us  this  calm  acceptance  of 
Nature  as  a beautiful  entity  unmixed  with  human  passion. 

I have  remarked  upon  the  virtues  of  some,  at  least,  of  Whittier's 
presentations  of  character.  I do  not  mean  the  featureless  Maud 
Muller  or  the  equally  featureless  Barbara  Frietchie,  nor,  it  must 
be  confessed,  can  I refer  without  embarrassment  to  most  of  the 
narrative  verse,  of  which  Whittier  composed  a great  deal.  These 
share  his  commonest  weakness — diffusion.  But  ever  and  again 
an  anecdote,  a character  gripped  him,  he  curbed  his  tendency  to 
wander,  and  really  sketched  a memorable  personality.  Oddly 
enough,  these  are  often  rabbinical  legends,  “Rabbi  Ishmaer  being 
a case  in  point.  But  I think  I should  choose  as  preeminent  in 
this  kind  of  writing  the  admirable  “Abraham  Davenport,”  which 
in  a mere  65  lines  gives  us  a picture,  presents  a character,  and 
sums  up  a culture.  Again,  because  it  is  not  commonly  known,  the 
poem  is  worth  quoting  in  extenso : 

In  the  old  days  (a  custom  laid  aside 

With  breeches  and  cocked  hats)  the  people  sent 

Their  wisest  men  to  make  the  public  laws. 

And  so,  from  a brown  homestead,  where  the  Sound 
Drinks  the  small  tribute  of  the  Mianas, 

Waved  over  by  the  woods  of  Rippowams, 

And  hallowed  by  pure  lives  and  tranquil  deaths, 

Stamford  sent  up  to  the  councils  of  the  State 
Wisdom  and  grace  in  Abraham  Davenport. 

’Twas  on  a May-day  of  the  far  old  year 
Seventeen  hundred  eighty,  that  there  fell 
Over  the  blooms  and  sweet  life  of  the  Spring, 

Over  the  fresh  earth  and  the  heaven  of  noon, 

A horror  of  great  darkness,  like  the  night 
In  day  of  which  the  Norland  sagas  tell, — 

The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.  The  low-hung  sky 
Was  black  with  ominous  clouds,  save  where  its  rim 
Was  fringed  with  a dull  glow,  like  that  which  climbs 
The  crater’s  side  from  the  red  hell  below. 

Birds  ceased  to  sing,  and  all  the  barn-yard  fowls 
Roosted;  the  cattle  at  the  pasture  bars 
Lowed,  and  looked  homeward;  bats  on  leathern  wings 
Flitted  abroad;  the  sounds  of  labor  died; 

Men  prayed  and  women  wept;  all  ears  grew  sharp 
To  hear  the  doom-blast  of  the  trumpet  shatter 
The  black  sky,  that  the  dreadful  face  of  Christ 
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Might  look  from  the  rent  clouds,  not  as  he  looked 
A loving  guest  at  Bethany,  but  stern 
As  Justice  and  inexorable  Law. 

Meanwhile  in  the  old  State  House,  dim  as  ghosts, 

Sat  the  lawgivers  of  Connecticut, 

Trembling  beneath  their  legislative  robes. 

“It  is  the  Lord’s  Great  Day!  Let  us  adjourn,” 

Some  said;  and  then,  as  if  with  one  accord, 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Abraham  Davenport. 

He  rose,  slow  cleaving  with  his  steady  voice 
The  intolerable  hush.  “This  well  may  be 
The  Day  of  Judgment  which  the  world  awaits; 

But  be  it  so  or  not,  I only  know 
My  present  duty,  and  my  Lord’s  command 
To  occupy  till  He  come.  So  at  the  post 
Where  He  hath  set  me  in  His  providence, 

I choose,  for  one,  to  meet  Him  face  to  face, — 

No  faithless  servant  frightened  from  my  task, 

But  ready  when  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  calls; 

And  therefore,  with  all  reverence,  I would  say, 

Let  God  do  His  work,  we  will  see  to  ours. 

Bring  in  the  candles.”  And  they  brought  them  in. 

Then  by  the  flaring  lights  the  Speaker  read, 

Albeit  with  husky  voice  and  shaking  hands, 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  regulate 

The  shad  and  alewive  fisheries.  Whereupon 

Wisely  and  well  spake  Abraham  Davenport, 

Straight  to  the  question,  with  no  figures  of  speech 
Save  the  ten  Arab  signs,  yet  not  without 
The  shrewd  dry  humor  natural  to  the  man: 

His  awe-struck  colleagues  listening  all  the  while, 

Between  the  pauses  of  his  argument, 

To  hear  the  thunder  of  the  wrath  of  God 
Break  from  the  hollow  trumpet  of  the  cloud. 

And  there  he  stands  in  memory  to  this  day, 

Erect,  self-poised,  a rugged  face,  half  seen 
Against  the  background  of  unnatural  dark, 

A witness  to  the  ages  as  they  pass, 

That  simple  duty  hath  no  place  for  fear. 

I do  not  know  whether  E.  A.  Robinson  read  this,  but  it  anticipates 
the  goodness  of  “Isaac  and  Archibald”  and  surpasses  that  piece  in 
being  concentrated. 
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The  secret  of  the  excellence  of  "Abraham  Davenport”  lies  in 
its  fusion  of  low  relief  with  salient  observations.  The  metrical 
tone  is  faint,  like  Crabbe’s,  but  the  pattern  is  always  there , is 
always  gently  persistent  so  that  it  can  carry  even  the  formal 
description  of  the  threatening  sky  without  melodrama.  Against 
its  gentle  beat  various  important  observations  seem  projected  by 
an  impulse  that  is  partly  respect,  partly  humor.  We  laugh  at  what 
we  love,  and,  obviously,  Whittier  loves  Abraham  Davenport  and 
can  therefore  afford  to  laugh  at  him  a little.  Note  the  amusing 
repetition  of  verbs  placed  first  in  the  line,  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  section — "roosted,”  "lowed,”  "flitted,”  and  then  the  varia- 
tion that  follows — "men  prayed  and  women  wept.”  The  deliberate 
simplicity  of 

"Bring  in  the  candles.”  And  they  brought  them  in, 

cannot  be  bettered  in  its  place,  nor  can  the  contrast  between  the 
husky  voice  and  shaking  hands  of  the  Speaker  and  the  mock 
solemnity  of 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  regulate 

The  shad  and  alewise  fisheries. 

The  writer  is  so  at  ease  with  his  material,  he  can  take  time  out 
for  a little  play  with  figures  of  speech  and  figures  of  arithmetic; 
and  even  the  last  line,  which  in  another  poem — say,  "Conductor 
Bradley” — might  be  tedious,  is  caught  up  in  the  wonderful  atmos- 
phere of  irony  and  heroism,  admiration  and  anti-climax  Whittier 
achieves.  Indeed,  the  irony  of  the  penultimate 

A witness  to  the  ages  as  they  pass 

might  be  that  of  Frost  or  Robinson. 

Whittier’s  ballads  seldom  come  off,  but  Snow-Bound:  A Winter 
Idyl  remains  a delight  to  those  capable  of  reading  it.  I say  "capable 
of  reading  it”  for  the  reason  that  Whittier,  like  Mendelssohn,  can- 
not be  approached  as  if  he  were  Bartok  or  Ives.  The  poem 
overcomes  its  flaws.  The  little  sketches  of  personalities  and  the 
reflections  they  occasion  are  admirable  in  their  kind;  and,  some- 
how, the  final  address  to  the  "Angel  of  the  backward  look,”  despite 
its  obviousness,  does  not  offend,  it  fits  the  mood  of  the  poem, 
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placing  “these  Flemish  pictures  of  old  days”  in  right  perspective. 
The  work  is  an  idyl  (we  commonly  overlook  the  sub-title)  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  its  mood  of  idyllic  nostalgia  for  something 
lovely  and  lost.  The  opening  is  properly  famous;  and  the  line-by- 
line heaping  up  of  detail  about  the  storm  and  about  the  effect  of 
the  storm  upon  human  life  has  the  ring  of  truth  and  simplicity. 
“I  read  the  other  day,”  writes  Emerson  at  the  opening  of  “Self- 
Reliance,”  “some  verses  written  by  an  eminent  painter  which  were 
original  and  not  conventional.  The  soul  always  hears  an  admoni- 
tion in  such  lines,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may.”  The  souls  hears 
an  admonition  in  Snow-Bound:  an  admonition  not  too  hastily  to 
throw  away  the  past.  In  the  poem  the  beauty  of  memory  is  made 
the  more  poignant  because  of  the 

restless  sands’  incessant  fall, 

the  importunate  hours  that  bid 

The  dreamer  leave  his  dream  midway. 

We  know  the  life  of  Snow-Bound  as  we  know  the  village  of  Grand- 
Pre  in  Evangeline , the  House  of  Seven  Gables,  the  Old  Manse, 
and  Thoreau’s  cabin  at  Walden  Pond.  They  are  part  of  our  inher- 
itance, which  no  incessantness  of  teaching  can  wholly  obliterate. 

Religious  verse  of  the  first  water  by  American  writers  is  small 
in  quantity,  but  to  this  small  anthology  of  Christian  utterance 
Whittier  contributes.  The  instinct  that  breaks  “The  Eternal  Good- 
ness” into  smaller  units  and  uses  these  for  singing  in  our  Protes- 
tant churches  is,  I think,  sound.  To  be  sure,  God  is  also  a mighty 
fortress,  but  there  are  many  mansions  in  heaven  with  room  for 
gentleness  and  peace.  In  such  poems  Whittier  is  at  his  best 
unsurpassed.  What  writer  in  English  can  better  the  serenity  of 
stanzas  like  these? 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 
I wait  the  muffled  oar; 

No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I only  know  I cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 
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Whittier  has,  I suppose,  only  so  much  of  mysticism  as  the  Quaker 
faith  allows.  His  poetry  expresses  no  dark  night  of  the  soul;  yet, 
believing  that 

God  should  be  most  where  man  is  least, 

he  has  his  flashes  of  marvelous  quietude: 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there, 

he  writes  in  one  poem,  and  in  another : 

Here  let  me  pause,  my  quest  forego; 

Enough  for  me  to  feel  and  know 
That  He  in  whom  the  cause  and  end, 

The  past  and  future,  meet  and  blend, — 

Who,  girt  with  his  Immensities, 

One  vast  and  star-hung  system  sees, 

Small  as  the  clustered  Pleiades, — 

Moves  not  alone  the  heavenly  quires, 

But  waves  the  spring-time’s  grassy  spires, 

Guards  not  archangel  feet  alone, 

But  deigns  to  guide  and  keep  my  own. 

There  are  too  many  S-sounds  in  the  antepenultimate  line  in  this 
passage,  but  this,  one  of  the  best  portions  of  “Questions  of  Life,” 
seems  to  me  finely  fashioned.  Here  again,  however,  diffuseness  is 
the  fatal  flaw.  “Andrew  Rykman’s  Prayer,”  which  has  all  the 
potentialities  of  a notable  religious  expression,  goes  on  and  on. 
The  present  state  of  literary  criticism  is  indifferent  or  hostile  to 
religious  poetry  unless  it  take  the  form  of  high  church  Anglican- 
ism; and  so  we  forget  that  no  American  writer  has  more  finely 
phrased  a trust  in  the  goodness  of  God. 

In  Whittier  this  trust  is  not  only  part  of  the  religious  tradition 
into  which  he  was  born,  it  is  counterpart  to  the  one  over-riding 
consideration  in  all  his  verse,  which  is  Time  itself.  No  American 
writer  is  more  conscious  of  transience : 

So  when  Time’s  veil  shall  fall  asunder, 

The  soul  may  know 
No  fearful  change,  nor  sudden  wonder, 

Nor  sink  the  weight  of  mystery  under, 

But  with  the  upward  rise,  and  with  the  vastness  grow, 
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he  writes  in  “Hampton  Beach,”  all  in  the  best  manner  of  Victorian 
optimism,  but  nevertheless  Time  is  incessant,  Time  takes  away 
the  loveliest  and  the  best,  Time  closes  the  school-house  by  the 
road,  and  Time  occasions  the  much  quoted  “moral”  of  “Maud 
Muller.”  There  is  here  no  originality  of  thought  or  of  interpreta- 
tion, but  Whittier  again  and  again  avails  himself  of  what  I may 
call  the  temporal  fallacy  to  achieve  his  poetical  effects.  Thus 
Snow-Bound  is  seen,  as  it  were,  down  a long  tunnel  of  Time,  its 
colors  the  clearer,  its  outlines  the  sharper  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  poet  is  almost  sixty;  and  Whittier  most  applauds  those 
who  can  look  through  the  veil  of  Time  and  know  it  for  illusion. 
Autumn  attracts  him  as  it  does  Archibald  MacLeish  because  it  is 
the  human  season;  and  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  the  Complete 
Poetical  Works  I find  it  of  some  significance  that  “My  Triumph” 
succeeds  Snow-Boundy  and  opens: 

The  autumn-time  has  come; 

On  woods  that  dream  of  bloom 
And  over  purpling  vines, 

The  low  sun  fainter  shines. 

The  aster-flower  is  failing, 

The  hazel’s  gold  is  paling; 

Yet  overhead  more  near 
The  eternal  stars  appear! 

Contrasts  of  time  and  eternity  are  the  commonplaces  of  poetry; 
my  point  is  only  that  in  so  far  as  he  is  mystic,  Whittier,  troubled 
by  the  “harder  task  of  standing  still,”  as  he  somewhere  says,  meets 
the  implications  of  time  more  immediately  as  a part  of  his  problem 
of  faith  and  progress  than  careless  readers  perceive.  You  can  see 
him  at  his  obvious  worst  on  this  theme  in  a poem  like  “The  New 
Year,”  but  you  can  also  find  his  unexpected  excellence  in  a poem 
like  “The  Prayer  of  Agassiz:” 

Him,  the  endless,  unbegun, 

The  Unnamable,  the  One 
Light  of  all  our  Light  the  Source, 

Life  of  life,  and  Force  of  force. 

But  one  returns,  as  one  must  always  return  in  this  category  of  his 
art,  to  the  marvel  of  stanzas  like  these  from  “Our  Master:” 
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But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 
A present  help  is  He; 

And  faith  has  still  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 

The  healing  of  His  seamless  dress 
Is  by  our  beds  of  pain; 

We  touch  Him  in  life’s  throng  and  press, 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

Not  even  the  seventeenth  century  can  surpass  this  simple  perfec- 
tion of  religious  statement. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  METHOD  OF  WHITTIER  IN  VOICES  OF  FREEDOM 

By  Philip  Cowgill  Moon 

In  Whittier  lives  the  zeal,  the  moral 
energy  that  founded  New  England. 

— Walt  Whitman,  Specimen  Days , 
April  1 6,  1 88 1 

The  Zeal  And  Moral  energy  which  Whitman  remarked  lay 
untapped  until  Whittier  came  under  the  influence  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  who  imparted  sufficient  of  his  own  messianic 
single-mindedness  on  the  question  of  slavery  to  the  poet  to  channel 
his  talents  into  the  production  of  abolitionist  and  anti-slavery  verse 
for  many  years.  Prior  to  his  association  with  Garrison,  Whittier 
had  displayed  no  marked  inclination  to  treat  on  warmly  con- 
troversial matters  in  his  verse;  instead  he  displayed  an  affection 
for  provincial  history,  and  for  a time  risked  perilously  becoming 
a gazetteer  poet.  By  that  is  meant  a poet  so  blindly  localized  and 
so  enamoured  of  his  subject  that  his  works  actually  bristle  with 
place  names  and  present  to  the  casual  reader  the  aspect  of  a 
postal  guide.  In  Whittier  this  tendency  to  slavish  local  patriotism 
continued,  but  never  attained  the  heights  it  might  have  without 
Garrison’s  influence.  To  insist  that  Garrison  was  the  indispensable 
catalyst  would  be  both  unsupportable  by  evidence  and  unjust. 
Whittier’s  Quaker  upbringing  counts  for  much  in  the  shaping  of 
his  conscience;  there  exists  an  abundance  of  equalitarian  doc- 
trine in  the  writings  of  early  Quakers,  George  Fox’s  seventeenth- 
century  heterodoxy  surely  was  known  to  Whittier. 

Whatever  the  deciding  factor,  conscience  or  Garrison’s  elo- 
quence, Whittier  entered  into  an  association  with  Garrison 
which,  extending  over  a decade,  produced  anti-slavery  and  gen- 
eral abolitionist  poetry  that  now  is  classic  in  its  expression  of  a 
nineteenth-century  thought  pattern.  The  distinction  made  between 
anti-slavery  verse  and  abolitionist  is  one  of  the  general  and  the 
specific.  Whittier’s  anti-slavery  verse  deplored  the  condition  of 
involuntary  servitude  in  general  and  attempted  to  evoke  certain 
subjective  responses  in  the  reader  that  might  enable  him  to  com- 
prehend fully  what  Whittier  considered  the  nature  of  bondage  to 
be.  The  abolitionist  verse  was  more  journalistic;  poems  were  con- 
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structed  to  order  as  occasional  pieces  and  were  based  on  historic 
events,  on  current  events,  on  anything  that  might  galvanize  the 
reader  into  partisanship  of  the  abolitionist  cause.  Both  forms  were 
frequently  hortatory  (of  necessity)  and  it  is  evident  with  similar 
frequency  of  occurrence  that  whenever  Whittier  was  forced  to 
choose  between  passion  and  the  perfectibility  of  his  product,  his 
passionate  devotion  to  his  cause  won. 

Such  verse,  which  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  Garrison’s 
Liberator , was  collected  by  Whittier  and  published  as  Voices  of 
Freedom  in  1846.  Due  to  its  often  limited  scope,  a result  of  the 
poet’s  reliance  for  inspiration  on  current  news  events,  it  was 
necessary  for  Whittier  to  append  to  his  text  certain  explanatory 
notes.  These  notes  consist  of  extracts  from  speeches  that  fired  the 
poet’s  imagination,  news  items  of  topical  interest,  and  occasional 
historical  background;  all  of  which  further  serve  to  mark  his 
poetry  as  narrowly  limited,  restricted  in  ideation.  The  self-imposed 
limitations  were  requisite  to  the  task  in  hand,  which  was  to  arouse 
in  the  New  England  citizenry  the  same  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence of  slavery  that  had  fired  Garrison  and  a small  coterie  of 
abolitionists.  To  accomplish  this  task  of  ignition  effectively,  it 
was  necessary  to  concentrate  on  a few  broad  themes  and  by 
reiteration  bring  about  a desired  response  against  slavery.  It  was, 
in  fine,  a propaganda  campaign,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
creation  of  anti-slavery  animus  through  repetition  of  certain  stereo- 
typed forms.  The  technique  of  the  appeal  to  reason  was  tried  and 
found  to  be  unworkable;  economically  it  was  to  the  New  England 
states’  advantage  to  participate  in  the  coastwise  slave  traffic  as  a 
sort  of  non-partisan  hauler,  unprejudiced  against  its  consignees. 
Fortunately,  perhaps  neither  Garrison  nor  Whittier  understood  the 
economic  aspect  of  the  slave  question  and  were  free  to  tilt  against 
it  with  unflagging  missionary  fervor.  Whittier  set  himself  to  the 
business  of  turning  “the  crank  of  an  opinion  mill”1  with  his  usual 
plodding  competence  and  ground  out  set  pieces  like  the  good 
miller  he  was.  The  heat  of  the  occasion  and  the  haste  attendant 
on  writing  topical  verse  caused  him  to  formularize  his  approach; 
certain  themes  recur,  often  expressed  with  identical  language. 
A study  of  these  stylistic  peculiarities  as  observable  in  the  work 
Voices  of  Freedom  follows. 

1.  “The  Tent  on  the  Beach,”  first  stanza. 
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A certain  uniformity  of  regard  for  the  status  of  the  enslaved 
Negroes  which  was  inherited  from  the  early  Quakers,  notably 
George  Fox,  is  marked  in  the  frequent  oblique  references  to 
slaves  as  God’s  simulacra.  This  pious  stereotype  derives  largely 
from  Fox’s  adjuration  of  his  fellow  Quakers  to  “walk  cheerfully 
over  the  earth,  speaking  to  that  of  God  in  every  man.”  Whittier 
falls  back  upon  this  theme  many  times,  and  makes  this  narrowly 
theological  appeal  almost  always  in  the  same  words.  In  “Stanzas,” 
the  poet  exclaims  in  forensic  indignation  (which  quality  marks, 
perhaps  mars,  many  of  the  anti-slavery  poems) : 

What!  God’s  own  image  bought  and  sold! 

Americans  to  market  driven, 

And  bartered  as  the  brute  for  gold! 

The  same  market-place  god’s  image  metaphor  occurs  with  the 
customary  frenzied  punctuation  in  “The  Christian  Slave,”  which 
Whittier  based  on  an  incident  reported  by  L.  T.  Tasistro  in  “Ran- 
dom Shots  and  Southern  Breezes.”  An  auctioneer  purportedly 
recommends  his  merchandise  to  his  auditors  as  “a  good  Christian.” 
Whittier  exclaims, 

A CHRISTIAN!  going,  gone! 

Who  bids  for  God’s  own  image?  — for  his  grace, 

Which  that  poor  victim  of  the  market  place 
Hath  in  her  suffering  won? 

In  another  work,  “The  Branded  Hand”  (1846),  integrity  of  the 
verse  form  falls  victim  to  the  poet’s  zeal.  Whittier  writes, 

That  he  who  treads  profanely  on  the  scrolls  of  law  and  creed, 

In  the  depth  of  God’s  great  goodness  may  find  mercy  in  his 
need; 

But  woe  to  him  who  crushes  the  SOUL  with  chain  and  rod, 

And  herds  with  lower  natures  the  awful  form  of  God! 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  this  abstract  approach  to  the  problem 
swayed  many  to  the  cause  of  abolition  for  its  appeal  lacks  suffi- 
cient force  to  impel  the  reader  to  action,  even  though  the  reader 
was  a theologically  well-indoctrinated  New  Englander.  A sharper 
approach  wes  needed  and  was  found  in  the  New  Englander’s 
pride  in  and  pretensions  to  chivalrous  conduct.  If  the  evil  of  en- 
slaved mankind  were  not  sufficient  to  move  the  stolid  Yankee, 
perhaps  a few  touches  of  Womankind  in  bondage  might  prove 
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an  effective  detonator.  With  little  enough  art  to  spare,  Whittier 
strummed  away  on  the  string  of  woman  enslaved  with  such  effects 
produced  as  this  from  “Lines,  Suggested  by  a Visit  to  the  City  of 
Washington,  in  the  12th  Month  of  1845:” 

Pitying  God!  — is  that  a WOMAN 
On  whose  wrist  the  shackles  clash? 

Is  the  shriek  she  utters  human, 

Underneath  the  stinging  lash? 

(In  all  cases  capitals  as  appearing  in  quotations  are  Whittier’s 
usage.) 

“A  Sabbath  Scene”  combines  the  theme  of  woman  enslaved  with 
the  frequently  employed  subsidiary  theme  of  the  turncoat  clergy 
that  openly  condoned  slavery  with  these  lines,  depicting  a parson, 
into  whose  church  a runaway  slave  has  come  seeking  sanctuary,  as 
he  truckles  to  a slaver: 

Down  came  the  parson,  bowing  low, 

“My  good  sir,  pray  excuse  me! 

“Of  course  I know  your  right  divine 
To  own  and  work  and  whip  her; 

Quick,  deacon  throw  that  Polyglott 
Before  the  wench  and  trip  her!” 

Similarly,  “The  Farewell,”  a “mother”  poem  of  the  most  agonizing 
sort,  uses  the  theme  of  a Virginia  slave’s  daughters  sold  into 
bondage  and  separated  from  their  mother,  who  repines  in  this 
refrain, 

Gone,  gone,  — sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice  swamp  dank  and  lone. 

There  no  mother’s  eye  is  near  them, 

There  no  mother’s  ear  can  hear  them; 

Never,  when  the  torturing  lash 
Seams  their  back  with  many  a gash, 

Shall  a mother’s  kindness  bless  them, 

Or  a mother’s  arms  caress  them. 

The  use  of  grue  is  frequent,  witness  these  lines  from  “Stanzas:” 

The  whip  on  WOMAN’S  shrinking  flesh! 

Our  soil  yet  reddened  with  the  stains 

Caught  from  her  scourging,  warm,  and  fresh. 

The  literal  rendering  of  the  horrors  of  captivity  appears  fre- 
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quently  and  shows  Whittier’s  repressed  New  England  imagination 
rising  to  unfamiliar  heights  of  gory  detail. 

While  the  reader  was  being  sounded  on  his  self-regard  as 
chivalrous  Christian,  it  was  easy  to  make  an  additional  appeal 
to  his  masculine  pride  and,  simultaneously,  his  feelings  of  local 
patriotism.  From  “Lines,  Written  on  the  Adoption  of  Pinkney’s 
Resolution,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Passage  of 
Calhoun’s  ‘Bill  for  Papers  Written  or  Printed,  Touching  the  Sub- 
ject of  Slavery,  from  the  U.  S.  Post-Office,’  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States:” 

Men  of  the  North-land!  where’s  the  manly  spirit 
Of  the  true-hearted  and  the  unshackled  gone? 

...  Is  the  Old  Pilgrim  spirit  quenched  within  us? 

Again  in  “The  Pine  Tree”  (1846)  Whittier  attempts  to  hector  his 
readers  with: 

Where’s  the  MAN  for  Massachusetts?  — Where’s 
the  voice  to  speak  her  free? — 

Where’s  the  hand  to  light  up  bonfires  from  her 
mountains  to  the  sea? 

Beats  her  Pilgrim  pulse  no  longer? 

The  technique  of  stirring  regional  pride  to  move  the  listener  or 
reader  to  a desired  action  predicated  on  this  sentiment  is  an  es- 
tablished device  among  publicists.  Whittier  was  excellently  quali- 
fied to  use  this  technique,  inasmuch  as  his  poetic  production 
prior  to  his  association  with  Garrison  (and  at  times  during  it) 
had  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  themes  of  regional 
interest.  Here  he  was  truly  in  his  metier. 

Other  themes  which  Whittier  employed  that  enabled  him  to 
draw  on  his  resources  as  an  observer  of  the  local  scene  were  his 
attacks  on  the  pro-slave  clergy,2  already  referred  to,  and  the  well- 
known  hauteur  and  local  pride  of  the  Yankee.  “Clerical  Oppres- 
sors” presents  Whittier  at  his  most  vehement  in  attacking  the 
church.  In  this  poem,  the  clergy  is  variously  attacked  as  “paid 
hypocrites,”  “fat  locusts,”  and  a comparison  is  made  between  pro- 
slave clerics  who  abet  their  wealthy  parishioners  and, 

Chief  priests  and  rulers,  as  of  old,  combine! 

Pilate  and  Herod,  friends! 

2.  Whittier’s  Quaker  training  made  him  none  too  fond  of  organized 
clergy  to  begin  with. 
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“The  Pastoral  Letter”  derides  the  clergy  with  similar  force, 
although  open  objurgation  is  present  to  a smaller  degree  and  poetic 
imagery  invoked  to  the  work’s  profit.  Local  pride,  perhaps  more 
tangibly  present  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  is  played 
upon  in  these  lines  from  “Song  of  the  Free:” 

Pride  of  New  England! 

Soul  of  our  fathers! 

Shrink  we  all  craven-like, 

When  the  storm  gathers? 

. . . Where’s  the  New-Englander 

Shamefully  cowering? 

Yankee  pride  is  personified  in  the  form  of  a Northern  maid  wooed 
by  a Southerner  (a  wealthy  slaver,  naturally).  The  Yankee  Ellen 
who  “sings  by  her  wheel  at  that  low  cottage  door,”  spurns  the 
Southerner-Faust’s  invitation  to  immigrate  to  his  southern  pleasure 
dome,  saying, 

“Go  back,  haughty  Southron!  thy  treasures  of  gold 
Are  dim  with  the  blood  of  the  hearts  thou  hast  sold; 

Thy  home  may  be  lovely,  but  round  it  I hear 
The  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  footsteps  of  fear.” 

Never  a classical  poet  possessed  of  discernible  mythopoetic 
erudition,  Whittier  relied  on  the  Bible  for  whatever  classical 
allusions  seemed  appropriate  to  his  themes.  Even  in  this  wise, 
Whittier’s  choice  is  rigidly  limited  to  such  fixed  images  as  Mam- 
mon and  Moloch.  Mammon  appears  conjointly  with  the  previously 
mentioned  market-place  theme  in  “To  Massachusetts,”  “The  Pine 
Tree,”  and  “Lines”  (see  page  above  for  complete  title),  in  each 
case  evoking  the  same  image  of  slave  traders  waxing  fat  on  their 
blood  money.  Moloch  makes  fiery  appearance  in  several  works, 
chiefly  “Stanzas,”  “The  Pine  Tree,”  and  “Moloch  in  State  Street.” 
It  is  inferable  that  Whittier  knew  the  educational  level  of  his  audi- 
ence and  consequently  did  not  write  above  its  comprehension; 
evidence  exists  to  prove  that  he  was,  for  a person  of  his  limited 
education,  well  informed  on  such  classical  subjects,  such  informa- 
tion probably  having  been  gained  through  his  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  various  almanacs. 

The  anti-slavery  and  abolitionist  verse  of  Whittier  discussed 
here  carries  the  stamp  of  conscientious  devotion  to  one  idea,  the 
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unqualified  freedom  of  man.  The  verse  all  too  plainly  shows 
signs  of  haste  in  composition : the  metres,  when  correctly  wrought, 
are  often  inappropriate  little  jog-trotting  ones  that  conspire  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  the  work.  If  a foot  is  sometimes  lacking,  the 
sincerity  of  the  author  balances  and  overbalances  the  omission. 

The  stone  of  the  opinion  mill  may  have  had  an  erratic  turn  or 
two,  but  the  product  stands  up  well,  nonetheless. 


WHITTIER  ON  ABOLITION— A LETTER  TO  EMERSON 

Edited  by  Roland  H.  Woodwell 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier's  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  never  been  more  clearly 
illustrated  than  in  a little-known  letter  addressed  to  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  which  appeared  in  the  October  3,  1845,  issue  of  the 
Essex  Transcript. 

By  1840  most  Abolitionists  had  become  convinced  that  their 
cause  would  not  be  won  by  gentle  persuasion,  but  they  were  not 
yet  ready  to  give  up  their  political  connections  and  join  the  new 
Liberty  Party.  In  Massachusetts  most  Abolitionists  were  Whigs 
and,  as  Henry  B.  Stanton  expressed  it,  would  “wade  to  their  arm- 
pits  in  molten  lava  to  drive  Van  Buren  from  office.”  Whittier 
believed  that  the  Liberty  Party  should  not  be  organized  until  after 
the  Presidential  election  and  that  in  Essex  County  the  candidates 
of  the  Liberty  Party  would  not  get  one  vote.1 

One  year  later,  however,  Whittier  was  a Liberty  Party  candi- 
date for  the  Massachusetts  Senate  and  received  about  one  ninth 
as  many  votes  as  the  winning  Whig.  In  1842  it  seemed  briefly 
that  he  might  abandon  political  methods  and  join  the  group  in- 
cluding Garrison  that  advocated  dissolving  the  Union.2  He  was 
in  such  despair  over  the  inevitable  annexation  of  Texas  and  a 
war  “in  defense  of  the  vilest  negro  traffic  existing  anywhere  save 
on  the  African  coast”  that  he  was  ready  to  say  “Disunion  before 
Texas.”3  But  this  mood  soon  passed,  and  later  in  the  year  he 
became  the  Liberty  Party  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Third 
Essex  District. 

The  Whig  candidate  was  John  P.  Robinson,  who  was  immor- 
talized a few  years  later  by  James  Russell  Lowell  in  the  “Biglow 
Papers.”  The  Democratic  candidate  was  Joseph  Mansur.  Whittier 
of  course  had  no  chance  of  being  elected  and  was  undoubtedly 
sincere  when  he  wrote  accepting  the  nomination:  “So  long  as 
our  cause  is  an  unpopular  one — so  long  as  Church  and  State  are 

1.  Dwight  Dumond,  ed.,  Letters  of  James  Gillespie  Birney  (New  York, 
1938),  I,  542. 

2.  The  strength  of  this  disunion  sentiment  was  shown  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  Boston  May  28,  1844,  when  resolutions 
favoring  disunion  were  adopted  by  a vote  of  250  to  24.  Horace  E.  Scudder, 
James  Russell  Lowell  (Boston,  1901),  I,  176,  note. 

3.  Letter  to  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  March  31,  1842.  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society. 
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united  against  its  advocacy — I am  willing  to  stand  in  any  posi- 
tion which  my  friends  assign  me,  and  which  does  not  conflict 
with  my  ideas  of  duty.”4 

Whittier’s  candidacy  had  an  effect  that  he  probably  had  not 
foreseen.  As  a result  of  the  votes  for  him  and  for  Caleb  Cushing, 
neither  of  the  two  leading  candidates  could  get  a majority,  as 
was  then  required  for  election.  Cushing  had  stated  that  he  was 
not  a candidate.  He  later  considered  entering  the  contest  after 
his  nomination  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Senate5  but  on  the  advice  of  his  friends  decided  to  wait 
until  after  the  April  3 election,  at  which  again  no  candidate 
received  a majority.6  On  May  12  the  Newburyport  Herald  an- 
nounced Cushing’s  appointment  as  Minister  and  Commissioner 
to  China,  but  even  with  Cushing  definitely  out  of  the  contest  none 
of  the  candidates  could  get  a majority.  At  the  June  6 election  Amos 
Abbott  of  Andover,  who  had  replaced  Robinson  as  Whig  candi- 
date, received  2513  votes,  Mansur  2449,  and  Whittier  773.7  The 
November  13  vote  showed  no  significant  change,  but  on  January  1 
Abbott  came  closer  to  winning  than  at  any  time  before.  On  the 
same  day  Whittier  wrote  to  the  Essex  Transcript  withdrawing 
from  the  contest. 

Before  writing  this  letter  Whittier  probably  knew  the  trend  of 
the  day’s  voting,  as  partial  returns  were  received  early  enough  to 
appear  in  the  Newburyport  Herald  the  next  morning.  Whittier’s 
biographer,  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  was  obviously  mistaken  when  he 
stated  that  Whittier  withdrew  as  the  day  of  the  election  approach- 
ed because  he  thought  that  he  would  be  elected  by  a coalition  of 
the  Liberty  and  Democratic  parties.8  The  reason  given  by  Whittier 
was  that  his  candidacy  kept  him  from  active  anti-slavery  work. 
He  may  have  been  thinking  of  newspaper  editing  and  of  the  com- 
ing Presidential  election. 

The  campaign  had  not  been  wholly  pleasant.  The  papers  sup- 
porting Whittier’s  opponents  had  not  always  kept  the  campaign 
on  the  high  level  that  Whittier  had  promised  and  that  his  party 
had  maintained,  the  Liberty  Party  in  Essex  County  being  led  by 

4.  Newburyport  Herald,  October  25,  1842. 

5.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Caleb  Cushing  (New  York,  1923),  I,  387. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  391. 

7.  Newburyport  Herald,  June  23,  1843. 

8.  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
(Boston,  1894),  I,  286. 
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a group  of  non-professional  politicians  of  rather  high  ideals. 
Some  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  papers  had  concealed  Whit- 
tier’s vote  by  including  it  under  “Scattering,”  and  Whittier  had 
been  accused  of  mistreating  his  wife!9  Worst  of  all,  the  Abolition 
vote  had  remained  comparatively  small:  Abolitionists  still  thought 
of  the  ballot  box  as  more  useful  for  other  purposes  than  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  But  Whittier  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  politicians  were  beginning  to  think  that  Abolitionists  were 
worth  courting:  “Men  who  mobbed  us  five  years  ago  for  being 
abolitionists  now  pride  themselves  in  the  name  of  Whig  abolition- 
ists and  Democratic  abolitionists.” 

Whittier  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  political  action.  At 
a State  Liberty  Party  convention  February  14  he  was  chosen  an 
Elector-at-Large  for  the  Presidential  election.10  He  spoke  at  a 
Liberty  Party  convention  in  Danvers  June  19  urging  what  would 
now  be  called  “grass-roots”  activities  such  as  School  District  meet- 
ings to  discuss  party  policies.11  He  wrote  to  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  and  to  David  P.  Page  of  Newburyport  urging  them  to 
accept  Liberty  Party  nominations  for  Congress.  In  the  fall  he 
was  candidate  for  the  Legislature  on  the  Liberty  Party  ticket;  as 
in  the  Congressional  election,  none  of  the  three  candidates  could 
get  a majority,  and  after  four  attempts  the  town  voted  not  to  send 
a representative  that  year.  At  the  same  time  he  was  editing  the 
Middlesex  Standard , a new  anti-slavery  paper  published  in  Lowell. 

The  letter  to  Emerson  in  1845  was  intended  to  be  read  at  a 
convention  in  Concord  and  then  to  be  published  in  an  anti- 
slavery paper.  Whittier  had  been  attending  conventions  since 
1833  and  had  drawn  up  plenty  of  resolutions;  he  had  recently 
been  one  of  the  secretaries  of  a “Convention  of  Delegates,  Chosen 
by  the  People  of  Massachusetts,  without  Distinction  of  Party,  and 
Assembled  at  Fanueil  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Boston”  and  had  written 
a poem  about  it.12  But  he  saw  clearly  that  nothing  would  be  ac- 
complished until  people  who  went  to  conventions  realized  that 
their  duty  did  not  end  there.  He  had  learned  practical  lessons  in 

9.  Letter  to  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  November  14,  1880.  Owned  by  C. 
Marshall  Taylor. 

10.  Essex  Transcript,  March  1,  1844. 

11.  Ibid.,  June  21,  1844. 

12.  “To  Fanueil  Hall." 
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the  past  four  years : it  was  better  to  act  than  to  talk,  better  to  act 
than  to  wait  for  miracles.  He  had  foreseen  the  futility  of  the  dis- 
union movement.  He  had  found  that  the  average  man  was  not 
so  interested  in  others’  welfare  as  in  his  own.  He  believed — and 
he  was  right — that  the  members  of  the  Liberty  Party  would  be 
willing  to  merge  with  any  other  party  pledged  to  opposition  to 
slavery. 

The  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Emerson  shows  that  in  the  most 
active  period  of  his  life  Whittier  had  the  same  religious  faith  that 
is  expressed  in  many  of  his  best-loved  poems. 

Amesbury,  20th  of  9th  mo.,  1845. 
My  Dear  Friend, — I received  some  days  since  a copy  of  the 
call  for  the  Middlesex  Convention,  from  my  friend,  Henry 
Wilson,  of  Natick.  I then  had  some  expectation  of  being 
with  you  on  the  occasion,  but  circumstances  have  since  com- 
pelled me  to  relinquish  it.  To  him  and  to  the  committee  of 
arrangements  I tender  my  thanks  for  an  invitation  which 
necessity  alone  compels  me  to  decline. 

Without  knowing  how  far  the  signers  of  the  call  for  this 
meeting  agree  with  me  as  to  the  present  duty  of  northern 
freemen,  I heartily  approve  of  the  call  itself. — Amidst  the 
general  silence  and  apathy  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  seems  settling  down,  while  this  damning  ini- 
quity of  Texas  annexation  is  reaching  its  consumation,  I 
welcome  your  manly  voice;  and  receive  it  in  good  faith,  as 
an  honest  effort  to  rally  all  who  really  love  freedom,  for  a 
united  stand  against  the  encroachment  of  her  eternal  foe. 

But,  while  rejoicing  that  this  call  has  been  made,  let  me 
say  to  thee,  and  through  thee  to  the  convention,  that  mere 
words,  able  addresses  and  dignified  resolutions  on  your  part, 
unless  followed  up  by  an  absolute  consecration  of  yourselves 
to  the  great  work  of  universal  liberty,  will  avail  nothing — 
nay,  rather  will,  in  the  end,  be  productive  only  of  evil.  An 
angel  speaking  down  the  blue  spaces,  might  do  his  whole 
duty  in  the  simple  utterance  of  his  rebuke  of  wrong,  and 
commendation  of  right.  By  a law  of  his  high  nature  he  could 
be  to  us  only  a voice.  But  man,  if  he  would  benefit  his  race, 
must  act  out  that  which  he  speaks.  To  be  understood  and 
felt,  he  must  translate  his  words  into  deeds.  To  tell  the  truth 
on  this  slavery  question,  we  have  already  experimented  quite 
enough  with  resolutions  and  protests,  as  high  sounding  and 
altogether  as  harmless  as  those  with  which  Grand  Commis- 
sioner Lin  essayed  to  drive  back  the  “outside  barbarians” 
from  the  Celestial  Empire.  What  if  we  now  try  the  efficacy 
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of  ACTION,  and  breathe  the  life  of  consistent  practice  into 
the  dead  form  of  our  professions?  We  can  hardly  expect  a 
reproduction  of  the  old  Hebrew  miracle  in  our  favor,  and 
as  the  walls  of  slavery  are  not  to  be  overthrown  by  sounds 
like  those  of  Jericho,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  battering  ram  in  earnest. 

But  what  shall  be  done?  Some  of  my  non-resistant  friends 
say,  ‘ Dissolve  the  Union*.  I am,  for  one,  no  blind  worshipper 
of  the  Union.  As  an  abolitionist,  I am  shut  out  from  its 
benefits.  I prize  liberty  far  above  it.  But  I see  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  an  effort — necessarily  limited,  sectional  and  futile 
— to  dissolve  it.  The  moral  and  political  power  requisite  for 
doing  it  could  far  more  easily  abolish  every  vestige  of  slavery. 
Let  us,  moreover,  look  the  truth  in  the  face.  Not  one  in  ten 
of  our  neighbors  cares  a farthing’s  value  for  this  whole  matter 
of  slavery.  They  have  just  declared,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  possible,  that  they  consider  slaveholders  qualified 
for  the  highest  offices  in  their  gift.  Are  they  prepared  to 
dissolve  the  Union  on  anti-slavery  grounds?  Will  our  mer- 
chant princes  and  manufacturers  trouble  themselves  about 
slavery  and  Texas  as  long  as  their  gains  are  increasing?  When 
their  ships  crumbled  under  the  dry  rot  of  the  embargo,  they 
indeed  talked  of  a dissolution  of  the  Union — the  mere  growl 
of  disappointed  avarice.  Do  you  look  to  the  clergy  and  the 
churches?  Read  the  proceedings  of  the  late  missionary  anni- 
versary at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  men, 
who  regard  slavery  as  in  some  degree  a divinely  recognized 
institution,  and  as  no  bar  to  church  fellowship,  are  likely  to 
make  any  very  serious  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  dissolving 
their  political  connection  with  it. 

Yet  the  northern  freeman  who  is  really  opposed  to  slavery, 
cannot  lack  an  opportunity  for  assailing  it. — Those  who 
have  voted  for  slaveholders  can  at  least  vote  against  them. 
Those  who  have  given  their  support  to  pro-slavery  ministers 
— blasphemers  of  God  and  enemies  of  man — can  lock  them 
out  of  the  pulpits  they  disgrace,  or  at  least,  refuse  to  coun- 
tenance their  hypocrisy. — Those  who  deplore  the  existence 
of  slavery,  and  even  talk  of  a dissolution  of  the  Union  to 
escape  its  responsibility,  would  do  well  first  of  all,  to  leave 
off  voting  for  it.  They  should  make  up  their  minds  to  vote 
for  no  slaveholding  politician,  to  listen  to  no  slaveholding 
priest.  They  will  thus  prepare  themselves  for  aggressive  mea- 
sures— for  the  life-long  consecration  of  tongue  and  pen,  and 
vote  and  influence,  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  in  offering  this  advice,  I 
am  seeking  to  enlist  recruits  for  a party  with  which  I am 
connected.  I will  frankly  avow  my  firm  conviction  that  who- 
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ever  would  act  effectually  against  slavery,  must  do  so  on 
the  principle  of  the  Liberty  party;  but,  in  behalf  of  that 
party,  I would  say  that  its  members  would  rejoice  to  find 
themselves  merged  in  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
pledged  to  that  high  principle — that  “ONE  IDEA”  for  which 
they  have  contended,  with  at  least  the  merit  of  consistency 
and  perseverance.  Gladly  would  we  give  place  to  those  whose 
hands  are  less  weary  than  ours — to  men  of  wider  influence 
and  superior  capacity.  Why  do  we  enlist  as  a Liberty  party 
at  all?  Simply  because  our  Whig  and  Democratic  neighbors 
persist  in  voting  slaveholders  into  power.  Let  them  abandon 
this  wicked  and  ruinous  policy,  let  them  direct  all  their  po- 
litical power  and  influence  against  slavery,  and  our  task  is 
ended.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  work  may  be  done — we  care 
not  under  what  name  or  whose  leading.  Why  not  unite  with 
us,  then,  in  regarding  personal  rights  as  the  foundation  and 
security  of  all  others,  and  therefore  of  PARAMOUNT  IN- 
TEREST. Why  not,  at  once,  take  up  “one  idea”  and  merge 
in  it  all  minor  questions  of  trade  and  finance,  all  party  preju- 
dices and  partialities?  O for  a union  of  all  true  hearts  on  this 
subject!  a united  protest  of  northern  freemen  against  slavery 
uttered  everywhere,  in  field  and  workshop,  from  pulpit  and 
ballot  box!  God  grant  that  your  convention  may  take  the  first 
step  towards  so  desirable  a result;  and  may  His  blessing, 
without  which  the  strongest  human  effort  is  weakness,  and 
with  which  the  feeblest  is  all-mighty,  be  with  you  in  your 
deliberations. 

Truly,  and  with  cordial  esteem,  thy  friend, 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 


THE  SALEM  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCIENCE  (1869) 

By  Ralph  W.  Dexter 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  held  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, from  August  18  to  25,  1869.1  Three  special  features 
were  arranged  which  made  this  meeting  an  important  and  mem- 
orable event.  First  was  the  dedication  of  the  Museum  of  the  Pea- 
body Academy  of  Science  (later  known  as  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Salem)  founded  two  years  earlier  by  George  Peabody.  Second, 
there  was  organized  a special  meeting  for  microscopists  with  a 
display  of  instruments,  equipment,  and  prepared  microscope 
slides,  And  thirdly,  an  all-day  steamboat  excursion  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  was  given  to  members  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
City  of  Salem.  The  Boston  Transcript  paid  tribute  to  the  Salem 
meeting  thus:  “The  City  of  Peace  is  a city  of  thought  and  study, 
and  its  people  know  how  to  honor  guests  who  are  helping  the 
world  to  discover  and  use  the  secrets  and  forces  of  nature.”  One 
of  the  local  papers  (Salem  Register')  in  reporting  the  meetings 
announced  with  civic  pride  that,  “The  Essex  Institute  and  the 
Peabody  Academy  have  given  to  Salem  a distinguished  reputa- 
tion as  an  important  scientific  centre,  and  the  community  should, 
and  doubtless  does,  feel  a pride  in  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  good 
name  and  fame  of  the  city  and  its  meritorious  institutions.” 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  served  as  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee. Frederick  W.  Putnam  was  both  local  secretary  and  acting 
permanent  secretary  of  the  A.A.A.S.  Out  of  a total  membership  of 
about  700,  the  meetings  were  attended  by  275  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  163  papers.  Col.  J.  W.  Foster  served  as  president  that 
year  and  Dr.  O.  C.  Marsh  occupied  the  office  of  general  secretary. 
The  standing  committee  included  such  well-known  scientists  as 

1 . 1 am  indebted  to  Ernest  Stanley  Dodge,  Director  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem,  Mass.,  which  was  dedicated  at  the  A.A.A.S.  meeting 
of  1869,  for  his  permission  to  make  this  study  and  to  Miss  Alice  Putnam 
for  the  privilege  of  studying  the  papers  of  her  father,  Frederick  W.  Put- 
nam, director  of  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  and 
Acting  permanent  secretary  of  the  A.A.A.S.  at  the  time  of  the  Salem 
meeting. 
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Louis  Agassiz,  Joseph  Henry,  John  Torrey,  J.  S.  Newberry,  and 
B.  A.  Gould. 

The  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  was  dedi- 
cated on  August  18.  The  Hon.  William  Crowninshield  Endicott, 
president  of  the  academy,  accepted  the  building  from  Dr.  Henry 
Wheatland,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  delivered  the 
Hall  to  the  care  of  F.  W.  Putnam,  director  of  the  Museum.  The 
museum  exhibits  had  been  arranged  by  Putnam  and  his  colleagues 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  Alpheus  Hyatt,  and  E.  S.  Morse.  Services 
were  then  held  in  the  Tabernacle  Church.  Pres.  Endicott,  Dr. 
Wheatland,  as  president  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  Col.  J.  W. 
Foster,  president  of  the  A.A.A.S.,  gave  the  principal  addresses. 
Other  speakers  included  the  Hon.  John  H.  Clifford  of  New  Bed- 
ford representing  George  Peabody,  Mayor  William  Cogswell  of 
Salem,  and  Benjamin  H.  Silsbee,  president  of  the  East  India 
Marine  Society.  Louis  Agassiz  said  at  the  dedication  that,  “The 
citizens  of  Salem  should  realize  what  was  in  their  midst — the 
embryo  of  that  great  work  coming.”  A hymn  written  especially 
for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  Jones  Very  of  Salem  was  sung  by  the 
Salem  Oratorio  Society. 

Two  new  sections  of  the  A.A.A.S.  were  formed  at  this  meeting. 
As  the  result  of  enthusiasm  shown  in  the  “microscopical  gather- 
ing” mentioned  above,  a section  of  microscopy  was  organized. 
Also,  one  was  established  for  archaeology  and  ethnology. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  microscope 
equipment.  Before  the  meetings  T.  F.  Allen  wrote  to  Edwin  Bick- 
nell:  “I  have  just  imported  a Ross-Fiorien  lamp  which  is  superb 
and  costly;  if  there  will  be  no  others  on  exhibition  I will  bring 
mine  on.”  E.  D.  Morley  wrote  to  F.  W.  Putnam  “ — shall  bring 
a microscope  stand  by  Ross  with  a set  of  objectives  of  American 
make  for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  performance  with  that  of 
others  which  I suppose  will  be  exhibited.”  D.  H.  Briggs  also 
w7rote  to  Putnam : “I  shall  bring  a large  first  class  Smith  and  Beck 
microscope.”  Similarly,  J.  B.  Edwards  wrote :“ — propose  bringing 
my  microscope,  which  is  a first  rate  Binocular,  with  varied  illu- 
mination powers  by  Ross,  Smith,  and  Beck.”  The  committee  on 
microscopes,  headed  by  Edwin  Bicknell,  voted  to  send  notices  of 
the  special  meeting  to  all  persons  interested  in  microscopy.  The 
Law  Library  of  the  new  Court  House  was  engaged  for  display  of 
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equipment  and  those  attending  were  encouraged  to  bring  their 
instruments.  The  creation  of  a new  section  of  the  Association 
based  on  the  success  of  this  special  gathering  speaks  well  for  the 
committee  which  planned  it. 

The  Committee  on  Subscription  sought  to  raise  a fund  of 
$4,000  to  meet  expenses  of  the  meeting.  George  Peabody  was  the 
principal  donor.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Wheatland  on  June  22,  1869, 
“I  have  decided  to  subscribe  four  hundred  dollars  towards  the 
object  you  have  in  view — If  you  wish  me  to  head  the  paper  with 
that  sum  please  send  it  to  me/’  Another  special  committee  sought 
reduction  of  transportation  rates  for  members.  Most  of  the  rail- 
roads co-operated  by  granting  special  rates  for  those  attending  the 
meeting,  in  most  cases  providing  free  passage  home.  Some  others 
reduced  the  fare  by  one-third.  A few  railroads  refused  to  make 
any  concessions. 

Joseph  Henry  was  chairman  of  Section  A on  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  Chemistry.  Papers  were  read  by  P.  H.  Van  der 
Weyde,  Gustave  Hinricks,  Henry  Wurtz,  C.  A.  Seely,  E.  N. 
Horsford,  E.  W.  Blake,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  Silliman. 

Louis  Agassiz  was  chairman  of  Section  B on  Natural  History. 
Papers  were  read  by  E.  D.  Cope,  E.  S.  Morse,  C.  H.  Hitchcock, 
O.  C.  Marsh,  A.  E.  Verrill,  Alexander  Agassiz  (title  only),  A.  S. 
Bickmore,  N.  T.  True,  A.  Hyatt,  J.  S.  Newberry,  W.  H.  Dali, 
T.  Gill,  C.  F.  Hartt,  S.  H.  Scudder  and  others.  Some  of  the 
papers  were  illustrated  with  specimens.  For  example,  William 
Prescott  had  written  to  Putnam,  “I  have  a description  of  a new 
species  of  chiton  from  California  of  gigantic  proportions  which  I 
propose  to  present  to  the  A.A.A.S.  at  its  next  meeting  in  Salem. 
— I intend  to  procure  the  loan  of  the  specimen  itself  to  exhibit  to 
the  Association.”  From  A.  E.  Verrill  at  Yale  came  the  following 
letter  written  August  1 . “I  expect  to  have  a short  paper  on  Ameri- 
can Phyllopod  Crustacea,  giving  habits  etc.  of  our  species  of 
Branchipus  and  Artemia.  Of  the  latter,  I have  now  two  new 
species,  one  from  Mono  Lake  and  another  (of  which  I got  over 
500  specimens  this  morning)  from  tubs  of  saltwater  on  a R.R. 
bridge  near  here.  These  tubs,  filled  from  the  salt  marsh  have 
become  very  salty  by  evaporation  in  the  sun,  thus  giving  the  ordin- 
ary conditions  for  the  development  of  this  beautiful  genus. — 
Will  take  on  some  alive.” 
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Problems  of  general  vs.  technical  interests  in  science,  science 
education,  and  methods  of  presentation  were  as  vital  at  that  time 
as  they  are  today.  A.  F.  L.  Phelps  wrote  to  Putnam,  “There  may 
be  some  opposition  to  the  reading  of  my  paper  on  the  ground  that 
it  professes  to  impart  nothing  new — but  this  is  what  I complain  of, 
that  general  principles  of  science  are  neglected  in  the  zeal  for 
progress.” 

Prof.  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  read  a paper  on  visual  education. 
This  prompted  Louis  Agassiz  to  make  the  following  comments, 
according  to  the  account  given  in  the  Salem  Observer  of  August 
28,  1869. 

I am  as  convinced  as  a man  can  be  that  the  system  of  public 
education  is  on  the  eve  of  a very  extensive  reform.  The 
world  has  been  taught  words  dictated  by  authority  thus 
far.  The  world  needs  knowledge  and  training  in  independent 
thought,  and  it  is  only  the  study  of  nature  which  will  give 
us  the  last.  But  I am  satisfied  that  the  basis  of  the  future  of 
education  will  be  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature 
— no  longer  the  study  of  the  languages,  no  longer  the  study 
of  the  human  mind,  no  longer  the  process  of  mathematical 
reasoning,  for  though  they  must  form  a part  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, they  should  come  after  the  organs  have  been  trained 
through  observation,  and  the  mind  taught  to  argue  by  com- 
paring these  observations. 

The  matter  of  delivery  of  scientific  papers  seems  to  have  been 
no  better  86  years  ago  than  it  is  today.  The  reporter  for  the 
Portland  Transcript  wrote: 

A striking  peculiarity  of  the  meeting  is  a lack  of  ability,  on 
the  part  of  members,  to  give  clear  expression  to  their  views. 
The  most  interesting  facts  are  presented  in  a dry,  dull,  un- 
attractive way,  making  them  incomprehensible  to  all,  save 
a few  special  observers  who  have  pursued  the  same  path. 
Now  if  these  facts  are  worth  stating,  they  are  worth  stating 
clearly,  in  a way  to  be  comprehended  by  the  unscientific 
[sic]  mind.  — For  the  most  part  they  are  a hemming,  haw- 
ing, halting  set  of  speakers,  whom  it  is  disagreeable  to  hear 
and  painful  to  follow.  The  best  speakers  we  heard  at  the 
meetings  were  a Frenchman  and  an  Englishman — Agassiz 
and  Waterhouse  Hawkins. — He  (Agassiz)  was  always  clear, 
eloquent,  convincing. 

However  much  Agassiz  was  appreciated  for  his  eloquent  speech, 
there  were  many  who  did  not  condone  his  behavior  as  chairman 
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of  the  section  on  Natural  History.  When  a paper  on  the  laws  of 
mountain  formation  by  J.  S.  Grimes  was  due  to  be  read,  Agassiz 
asked  the  geologists  present  if  they  wished  to  hear  the  paper. 
There  was  no  response  to  the  question  whereupon  Mr.  Grimes 
expressed  his  indignation  and  characterized  Agassiz  as  “arbitrary 
in  the  extreme.”  The  reporter  from  the  Lynn  Transcript  related 
the  events  in  the  following  account. 

A scene  occurred  in  the  Natural  History  section,  presided 
over  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  which  called  forth  the  disapproval 
not  only  of  the  people  who  looked  on,  but  of  many  of  the 
eminent  members  of  the  section  beside.  It  has  not  yet  become 
apparent  to  us  how  a reader,  regularly  admitted  to  his  place 
by  the  Standing  Committee,  could  be  properly  choked  down 
by  the  chair,  simply  because  he  expressed  opinions  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  other  persons.  We  had  no  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Grimes  or  his  ideas;  but  it  did  not  look  well  in  Prof. 
Agassiz,  after  having  boasted  of  his  own  trials  and  sufferings 
in  foreign  societies,  because  he  dared  to  ‘beard  the  lion  in 
his  den,’  to  turn  and  offer  the  same  cup  to  any  man,  how- 
ever obscure,  who  had,  by  the  prescribed  mode,  made  him- 
self entitled  to  present  his  opinions  to  the  section. 

The  only  other  criticism  noted  in  the  reviews  was  published  in 
The  Congregationalist  and  Boston  Recorder,  which  carried  the 
statement  that  “Darwinism  was  not  once  named  among  us. 
Probably  there  was  not,  then,  a single  believer  of  the  man-from- 
monkey  theory  present,  for  those  men  commonly  obtrude  their 
views.”  Possibly  it  was  the  presence  of  Agassiz  which  deterred  any 
from  expressing  Darwinian  views  since  it  was  well  known  that  he 
was  opposed  to  them. 

The  address  of  the  retiring  president  of  the  A.A.A.S.  was  given 
by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  who  spoke  on  “The  Man  of  Science,  his  duties, 
his  aids  and  his  obstacles.”  Dr.  Gould  wrote  to  Putnam  a few  days 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  that  “my  address  would  be  two  hours 
long  if  given  in  full,  but  I can  cut  out  a third  or  more  in  the 
delivery  — I fear  the  Association  may  think  after  they  have  heard 
it,  that  its  total  omission  would  have  been  best  of  all.”  The  local 
committee  had  extended  an  invitation  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
to  speak  on  the  occasion,  but  apparently  this  plan  did  not  material- 
ize. 

The  Salem  Board  of  Trade  gave  a levee  to  the  Association  mem- 
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bers  on  Monday  evening  in  the  vestry  of  the  Tabernacle  Church. 
E.  S.  Morse,  famous  for  his  ambidextrous  drawing  ability,  was 
elected  “designer”  at  a mock  session  which  included  a mock  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  a lampoon  session  of  papers.  Morse  illustrated 
on  a blackboard  with  appropriate  sketches  the  witty  remarks  of 
the  participants.  Some  of  the  “papers”  were  “Moonshine  at  the 
Period  of  Total  Eclipse”  by  B.  A.  Gould,  “On  the  Polarization  of 
the  Polar  Bear”  by  J.  S.  Newberry,  “On  the  Duplex-Elliptical 
Symmetry  of  the  Embryo  of  the  Hippopotamous”  by  Louis  Agassiz, 
and  “On  the  Effect  of  the  Pacific  R.R.  on  the  Metamorphosis  of 
Siredon  into  a 2-foot  Fossil  Horse”  by  O.  C.  Marsh. 

On  the  last  day  the  city  of  Salem  provided  an  excursion  for 
450  persons  on  the  steamer  Escort.  The  party  first  went  to  Boston 
Harbor  and  on  return  stopped  at  Nahant  for  dinner  at  Maolis 
Garden.  Then  the  group  was  taken  to  Gloucester  Harbor  before 
returning  to  Salem.  The  steamer  was  gaily  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion and  equipped  with  a band  for  entertainment  throughout 
the  cruise. 

The  day  after  adjournment  the  Essex  Institute  sponsored  a 
field  trip  to  Cape  Ann.  Many  A.A.A.S.  members  with  local  natur- 
alists took  a special  train  to  Rockport.  Visits  were  made  to  Pigeon 
Cove  and  Halibut  Point  to  enjoy  the  coastal  scenery  and  observe 
the  natural  features  of  this  area. 

The  success  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  new  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science  were  attested  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry , who  wrote  as  follows: 

The  meeting  was  upon  the  whole,  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  of  any  we  have  attended  during  our  connection 
with  it,  a period  of  16  years.  — The  special  and  emphatic 
praise  bestowed  by  Profs.  Agassiz,  Peirce  and  Henry,  upon 
the  papers  of  Prof.  Morse  and  the  other  young  men  connect- 
ed with  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  was  not  only  most 
flattering,  but  just  and  well  deserved.  Prof.  Agassiz  remarked, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  meetings,  that  no  paper  of  greater 
scientific  importance  had  been  presented  than  those  read  by 
the  gentlemen  referred  to. 

A resolution  presented  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  voiced 
the  same  opinion — 

Resolved,  that  the  Association  desires  to  express,  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  its  high  appreciation  of  the  Peabody  Academy 
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of  Science,  and  its  illustrious  founder  who  has  here  es- 
tablished an  institution  which,  under  its  accomplished 
President  and  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  band  of  ardent 
and  distinguished  young  naturalists,  has  already  done  so 
much  for  natural  science  and  furnished  an  example  which  it 
is  hoped  wall  find  many  imitations  in  our  country. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A LADY 
By  Claude  M.  Fuess 

[Editor’s  Note:  This  paper  was  read  on  July  io,  1957,  before  the 
Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury,  to  which  Miss  Margaret  Cushing 
bequeathed  her  home  on  High  Street,  Newbury  port.] 

On  Wednesday,  February  9,  1955,  Miss  Margaret  Woodbridge 
Cushing  was  a hundred  years  old.  Around  her  house  there  was 
much  excitement.  Telegrams  arrived  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop.  The  bells  in  the  city  churches  rang 
out  their  centenary  peal.  Nieces  and  nephews,  grand-nieces  and 
grand-nephews,  even  great-grand-nieces  and  nephews  arrived  to 
pay  their  tribute  of  admiration  and  affection.  Throughout  it  all, 
Aunt  Margaret,  dressed  in  grey,  remained  calm  and  gracious, 
fanning  herself  nervously  at  times,  but  remembering  all  the  names 
with  only  an  occasional  prompting.  It  was  an  impressive  occasion, 
to  which  she  had  looked  forward  for  many  years.  She  was  the 
first  in  the  long-lived  family  to  become  a centenarian. 

When  the  great  day  was  over,  Aunt  Margaret  seemed  to  fade 
like  a rose  which  has  achieved  its  full  glorious  maturity.  She 
seemed  no  longer  to  care  much  about  living.  Some  of  us  saw  her 
from  time  to  time,  and  she  could,  with  an  obvious  effort,  evoke 
her  diminishing  vivacity,  but  she  was  actually  done  with  the 
world  which  she  had  enjoyed  so  long.  No  one  was  astonished 
when,  on  August  2,  1955,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  New  England’s 
mid-summer  heat  waves,  she  slipped  quietly  into  eternity.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  at  her  home,  where  she  had  been 
born  and  had  lived  all  her  days.  With  her  the  distinguished 
Cushing  name  came  to  an  end  in  Newburyport. 

Although  I shall  call  her  “Aunt  Margaret,”  she  was  my  aunt 
only  because  I married  her  niece,  Elizabeth  Cushing  Goodhue, 
her  sister’s  daughter.  However,  for  reasons  which  will  later  become 
clear,  I had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her  intimately;  and  I shall 
try  to  give  my  impressions  as  objectively  as  it  is  possible  for  an 
“in-law”  to  do,  avoiding  mere  pious  adulation,  which  has  no  value 
for  those  interested  in  New  England  character. 

Foremost  always  in  her  thoughts  was  pride  of  family.  To  Aunt 
Margaret  the  past  presented  itself  as  a long  succession  of  ances- 
tors, several  of  them  eminent  in  their  generation.  She  regarded 
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the  recently  much  publicized  Pilgrims  as  decidedly  inferior  so- 
cially to  her  own  Puritan  forebears.  The  first  of  these,  Matthew 
Cushing,  born  in  1589,  arrived  on  our  shores  in  the  ship  Diligent , 
landing  in  Boston,  August  10,  1638,  and  settling  in  Hingham, 
named  after  the  English  home  of  the  Cushings.  Among  his  de- 
scendants were  numerous  colonial  soldiers,  judges,  and  clergy- 
men, including  the  Reverend  Caleb  Cushing  (1672-1752), 
known  somewhat  irreverently  in  the  family  as  the  “Old  Minister,” 
preacher  in  the  First  Church  of  Salisbury  and  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  divines  of  his  time.  Another  ancestor  of  whom 
she  boasted  was  the  Reverend  John  Woodbridge  (1613-1695), 
who  helped  to  found  the  town  of  Andover  and  married  Mercy 
Dudley,  daughter  of  the  Governor.  If  this  were  a treatise  on 
genealogy — which  it  very  definitely  is  not — I should  comment 
more  fully  on  her  blue  blood.  She  herself  was  convinced  that  her 
fine  could  be  clearly  traced  not  only  to  signers  of  Magna  Carta 
but  also  to  Charlemagne.  She  was,  of  course,  a Colonial  Dame  and 
at  one  period  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  that  organization. 

Aunt  Margaret  carried  herself  like  a Grande  Dame  and  assumed 
that  she  was  as  good  as  anybody  else,  no  matter  how  prominent  or 
well-born.  When  Warner  and  Lunt  in  1941  published  their  so- 
ciological study  of  Newburyport,  under  the  title  The  Social  Life 
of  a Modern  Community , they  classified  the  Cushings  under  a 
thinly  veiled  anonymity  as  “Upper  Upper”.  Once  I read  to  her 
a passage  from  the  book  as  follows:  “Certain  old  families  were 
repeatedly  referred  to  as  the  uppermost  group  in  Yankee  City, 
and  among  these  families  a certain  few  were  felt  to  be  higher 
than  others.”  She  listened  attentively,  smiled,  drew  herself  up  in 
affirmation,  and  said,  “Jack,  dear,  those  authors  are  so  right,  but 
they’re  telling  me  what  I already  know.”  Her  High  Street  aris- 
tocracy was  as  good  as  that  on  Beacon  Hill! 

Her  portrait  by  Cecilia  Beaux — an  excellent  likeness — em- 
phasizes her  aquiline  nose  and  firm  mouth,  which  gave  her  a 
resemblance  to  George  Washington.  Her  dignified  bearing  at- 
tracted attention  in  any  gathering,  and  more  than  one  lecturer 
told  her  that  he  noticed  her  in  his  audience  and  addressed  his 
remarks  to  her  as  a responsive  listener.  She  liked  to  make  a good 
entrance  and  sometimes  leaned  forward  in  her  seat  and  nodded 
her  head  in  acquiescence.  She  had  no  objection  to  the  front  row, 
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where  she  could  be  seen  by  all,  and  she  was  fully  aware  of  the 
admiration  which  she  aroused. 

Aunt  Margaret’s  physical  durability  was  amazing.  Even  in  her 
nineties  she  retained  all  her  teeth  and  did  not  require  spectacles 
while  reading.  Although  in  her  old  age  she  became  slightly  deaf, 
she  never  acknowledged  the  infirmity,  and  even  then  she  probably 
heard  better  than  I did.  The  steep  flight  of  stairs  to  her  bedroom 
on  the  second  floor  never  seemed  to  trouble  her  until  time  had 
worn  her  out.  During  the  fifty  years  of  our  acquaintance  I never 
knew  her  to  be  incapacitated  by  any  infectious  disease,  even  by 
the  ubiquitous  common  cold.  While  those  around  her  succumbed 
to  viruses  and  picturesque  germs,  she  remained  perpetually  im- 
mune. She  was  a poor  source  of  revenue  for  doctors — and  for 
surgeons  also,  for  so  far  as  I am  aware  she  never  underwent  a 
serious  operation.  Even  in  her  last  days  she  would  not  admit  that 
she  was  tired.  She  would  have  made  a magnificent  pioneer,  cap- 
able of  making  her  way  across  plains  and  mountains,  undergo- 
ing privations  uncomplainingly. 

Like  certain  proper  Boston  ladies  very  sure  of  themselves  Aunt 
Margaret  was  indifferent  to  her  appearance  and  had  very  little 
taste  in  choosing  her  gowns.  She  would  keep  a dress  until  long 
after  it  was  out  of  fashion,  and  often  around  the  house  wore 
garments  so  disreputable  that  her  nieces  raised  their  voices  in 
protest.  But  somehow  she  always  looked  like  a Great  Lady  no 
matter  what  she  had  on.  She  herself  felt  that  she  was  above 
purple  and  fine  linen,  even  above  necklaces  and  rings.  No  matter 
what  she  was  wearing  she  was  still  Miss  Cushing,  of  Newbury- 
port. 

Perhaps  I have  made  it  appear  as  if  Aunt  Margaret  were  only 
a remarkable  physical  specimen.  As  a matter  of  fact,  although  she 
had  no  so-called  “higher”  education,  she  did  possess  a first-rate 
mind.  In  her  girlhood  young  ladies  were  seldom  sent  to  boarding 
school  or  college,  and  her  classroom  days  ended  when  she  left 
the  Newburyport  High  School.  But  a driving  intellectual  curios- 
ity made  her  a tireless  and  discriminating  reader.  She  read  every 
new  book  of  any  significance,  remembering  details  and  dates,  and 
could  comment  on  it  wisely.  Her  taste  did  not  run  much  to  fiction, 
and  she  preferred  biography  and  history.  I soon  learned  that  the 
most  acceptable  gift  to  her  at  Christmas  or  on  her  birthday  was  a 
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book.  This  I always  selected  with  care,  for  she  had  little  sense 
of  humor  and  was  politely  bored  by  such  current  best-sellers  as 
The  Egg  and  I.  She  once  described  Mark  Twain’s  A Connecticut 
Yankee  as  “improbable  nonsense” — which  it  undoubtedly  is.  A 
good  joke  was  wasted  on  Aunt  Margaret,  for  she  would  listen 
courteously,  laugh  a little  because  she  was  expected  to,  and  then 
as  quickly  as  possible  change  the  tone  of  the  conversation.  Once 
for  some  reason  I spoke  of  the  occasion  when  Charles  Lamb,  see- 
ing a pompous  individual  of  the  “stuffed  shirt”  type  strutting  along 
the  Strand,  went  up  to  him  and  asked,  with  his  characteristic 
stutter,  “I  b-b-beg  your  p-pardon,  but  are  you  anybody  in  p-p-par- 
ticular?”  Aunt  Margaret,  without  a smile,  simply  commented, 
“And  was  he?” 

On  current  affairs  Aunt  Margaret  was  exceptionally  well  in- 
formed. Although  she  had  strong  and  positive  convictions  on 
government  personalities  and  policies,  she  had  the  good  sense  not 
to  try  to  impose  them  on  others.  She  followed  elections  with  keen 
interest,  but  was  never  a violent  partisan,  preferring  to  vote  for 
candidates  rather  than  for  parties  as  such.  Her  mind,  she  often 
boasted,  was  masculine  in  its  operations,  and  she  liked  to  believe 
that  she  reached  conclusions,  not  through  emotion  or  intuition, 
but  by  a process  of  reasoning — like  a man! 

Her  sister,  my  mother-in-law,  an  altogether  charming  and 
gracious  woman,  had  her  own  acknowledged  prejudices,  some  of 
them  inherited,  like  her  dislike  of  the  British,  who,  she  main- 
tained, had  sponsored  the  Alabama,  which  had  burned  her  father’s 
ships  during  the  Civil  War.  She  and  Aunt  Margaret  carried  on 
many  a heated  discussion  in  my  presence,  and  I was  sometimes 
afraid  that  they  might  come  to  blows;  but  each  one  assured  me 
privately,  when  the  storm  was  over,  that  it  was  only  a superficial 
misunderstanding.  Aunt  Margaret  was  a High  Church  Episcopa- 
lian who  sometimes  threatened  to  become  a Roman  Catholic. 
Mrs.  Goodhue,  a staunch  Unitarian,  thought  little  of  Catholi- 
cism. Some  of  their  disputes  over  religion  sounded  acrimonious, 
but  the  participants  always  emerged  smiling.  It  was  a real  treat 
for  me  to  watch  Aunt  Margaret  trying  to  soften  what  she  called 
her  sister’s  obstinacy. 

Aunt  Margaret’s  early  photographs  show  her  as  an  attractive 
girl,  but  she  must  have  been  a little  formidable  for  the  local 
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swains.  When  I tried  to  draw  her  out  on  these  matters,  she  re- 
plied jauntily,  “It  would  have  taken  four  husbands  to  satisfy  me!” 
— meaning,  of  course,  that  no  one  male  could  have  matched  her 
energy  and  versatility.  The  highest  compliment  she  ever  paid  me 
was  in  the  course  of  a discussion  of  matrimony,  its  delights  and 
responsibilities,  when  she  remarked  suddenly,  “You  know,  Jack, 
I think  I could  have  married  you!”  That  was  her  way  of  telling  me 
that  she  regarded  me  as  a kindred  spirit. 

After  the  death  of  her  father,  John  Newmarch  Cushing,  on 
July  12,  1904,  Aunt  Margaret  continued  to  live  in  the  house 
with  her  unmarried  brother,  Lawrence  Brown  Cushing,  and  it 
became  a symbolic  center  for  a family  already  somewhat  scattered. 
Sturdy  in  physique  and  exceptionally  handsome,  Uncle  Lawrence 
w’as  the  victim  of  a neuresthenia  which  allowed  him  to  claim  the 
privileges  of  invalidism.  To  him  Aunt  Margaret  subordinated  her- 
self completely,  obeying  his  every  wish  and  whim  and  acknowledg- 
ing him  as  the  head  of  the  family.  By  a strange  paradox  the  male, 
in  her  theory  of  life,  was  the  dominant  sex,  and  she  seemed  un- 
aware of  the  inconsistencies  which  this  conception  created  so  far 
as  the  behavior  of  a powerful  female  personality  like  herself  was 
concerned.  At  any  rate,  she  was  devoted  to  him  and  endured  his 
anfractuosities  with  a patience  incomprehensible  to  her  younger 
relatives. 

Disliking  changes,  especially  those  which  seemed  likely  to 
interfere  with  his  daily  routine,  Uncle  Lawrence  would  allow  no 
improvements  in  the  household  arrangements  to  which  he  had 
become  accustomed.  The  “Necessary”  in  the  backyard  satisfied 
his  needs,  and  it  was  only  under  stern  pressure  that  he  allowed  a 
modern  toilet  to  be  installed  in  the  basement.  Even  then  the 
equipment  did  not  include  a bath-tub,  and  it  was  some  years  later 
that  Aunt  Margaret  had  a faucet,  with  running  water,  placed  on 
the  second  floor.  Everybody  in  Newburyport  knew  that  the  aris- 
tocratic Miss  Cushing  walked  each  Sunday  morning  to  the  home 
of  her  niece  to  carry  out  an  ablutionary  program  sustained  over 
many  years.  Until  she  was  very  old,  she  would  have  no  telephone, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  insistence  of  her  nephews,  who  felt  that 
it  was  unsafe  for  her  to  be  without  any  means  of  communication 
with  the  outside  world  in  an  emergency,  that  an  instrument  was 
installed.  She  herself  regarded  it  with  suspicion  and  rarely  used 
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it,  but  handled  it  gingerly  as  if  it  were  an  infernal  machine,  pre- 
ferring to  have  her  companion  carry  on  the  conversation  and 
translate  the  important  items  to  her.  For  years  she  read  by  the 
light  of  a Welsbach  gas  burner,  placed  high  above  her  head  in 
the  living  room  at  the  right  of  the  front  door.  Aunt  Margaret 
seemed  to  care  nothing  for  comfort.  In  a sense  she  actually  pre- 
ferred a Spartan  manner  of  living.  With  her  income,  she  could 
have  been  as  self-indulgent  as  any  of  her  neighbors,  but  this 
would  have  pained  her  Puritan  conscience.  She  did,  however, 
eventually  make  a concession  with  regard  to  the  radio,  by  which 
she  was  entertained,  particularly  at  election  time. 

A Unitarian  by  inheritance,  Aunt  Margaret  had  a fondness  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  and  symbolism  and  at  times  even 
considered  becoming  a convert.  Her  strong  sense  of  family  tradi- 
tion, however,  triumphed  over  her  emotional  inclinations.  For 
Archbishop  Cushing  she  had  a high  regard  and  often  remarked 
on  the  coincidence  which  gave  him  the  same  surname  as  her  own. 
She  keenly  enjoyed  her  French  lessons  with  a group  of  nuns  in 
Salem,  going  back  and  forth  to  them  by  train  until  she  was  too 
weak  to  travel.  She  was  a devout  Christian,  with  a belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  a faith  in  God,  and  a conviction  that  the  after 
life  would  be  even  happier  than  this  one.  Of  her  own  future 
status  she  had  little  doubt.  “I  think  I shall  join  the  saints,”  she 
once  remarked  to  me,  and  the  observation  was  not  altogether 
humorous. 

Having  inherited  from  time  to  time  her  share  of  the  family 
fortune,  Aunt  Margaret  was  always  ‘‘well  off” — and  very  generous. 
Her  personal  gifts,  while  seldom  large,  were  numerous,  and  her 
list  of  charities  was  long  and  carefully  selected.  She  never  forgot 
the  birthday  of  a relative  or  friend,  and  recognized  it  with  an 
appropriate  cash  donation,  intended  to  transmit  affection  in  a 
practical  way.  In  her  prime  the  Cushing  house  was  lavish  in  its 
hospitality,  and  her  attention  to  all  the  little  details  of  entertain- 
ment was  comprehensive.  Thanksgiving,  as  always  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  the  accepted  festival  day.  For  the  noon  dinner  Aunt 
Margaret  wrote  out  place  cards  for  each  guest,  even  composing 
suitable  verses,  some  of  which  were  very  clever.  Uncle  Lawrence, 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  was  always  taciturn,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  greeting  could  not  be  relied  upon,  especially  if  an 
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infant  began  to  bawl  or  misbehave.  But  Aunt  Margaret,  like  a 
stage  director,  remembered  just  what  to  do  at  just  the  right  time, 
kept  the  conversation  alive  by  the  right  questions,  and  made  every- 
body feel  at  home.  Only  too  often  family  dinners  like  these  are 
dull  affairs,  but  her  vitality  and  genuine  interest  in  even  the 
latest  addition  to  the  family  group  kept  things  going. 

Some  of  her  many  lovable  traits  must  be  more  explicitly  men- 
tioned. She  accepted  without  question  all  those  who  married  into 
the  Cushing  family,  making  them  feel  welcome  and  treating  even 
the  young  as  if  they  were  her  own  kith  and  kin.  Naturally  they 
responded  to  this  cordiality  and  gave  her  their  best  in  return.  Her 
grand-nieces  and  grand-nephews  wrote  her  long  confidential  let- 
ters, telling  her  about  their  problems.  She  in  return  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  learn  what  they  were  thinking  and  doing  and 
how  they  felt  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  When  I 
went  to  see  her,  she  usually  had  in  her  lap  a piece  of  paper  on 
which  she  had  jotted  down  certain  questions  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  forget.  Some  of  these  were  inevitably  on  politics,  and  she 
listened  to  my  opinions  with  a deference  which  was  flattering. 
Far  from  being  stuck  fast  in  yesterday,  she  kept  herself  very  much 
up-to-date  and  tolerant  of  the  younger  generation’s  extravagances. 
In  spirit  she  seemed  perennially  and  irrepressibly  young. 

She  was  singularly  free  from  envy  or  jealousy,  and  never  in- 
dulged in  spiteful  criticism.  Invariably  she  sought  for  the  best 
qualities  in  those  around  her  and  when  she  could  not  say  a kind 
word,  she  refrained  from  saying  anything.  I never  knew  anyone 
freer  from  malice  or  meanness.  The  only  gossip  to  which  she  cared 
to  listen  was  that  which  was  unbarbed. 

It  was  not  easy  for  some  of  us  who  had  known  the  big  brick 
mansion  only  with  Aunt  Margaret  and  Uncle  Lawrence  as  its 
occupants  to  realize  what  it  must  have  been  filled  with  children — 
and  family  retainers — in  the  golden  days  of  the  shipping  trade. 
Aunt  Margaret  once,  by  universal  request,  wrote  out  briefly  her 
reminiscences,  some  paragraphs  of  which  I should  like  to  quote: 
It  has  seemed  to  me  in  looking  back  that  our  house  was 
like  a Southern  plantation.  We  had  plenty  of  servants;  every 
one  who  came  into  the  kitchen  or  on  the  place  was  fea. 
My  father  kept  two  horses,  Kate  and  Ethan  Allen,  and  every 
kind  of  bird  and  animal  possible.  The  ships  brought  beauti- 
ful fabrics  to  wear  and  delicious  things  to  eat  and  drink. 
The  great  bunches  of  bananas  hanging  in  our  large  yard, 
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at  the  back  of  the  house;  the  wine  for  everybody  in  New- 
buryport  who  was  sick  or  needy;  the  table  full  of  turkeys  and 
chickens  to  be  given  away  at  Thanksgiving;  and  the  pies  of 
every  description  made  at  that  time  for  the  house  and  to 
give  away.  I remember  waking  up  in  the  autumn  and  re- 
joicing to  smell  quince  preserves  and  jellies  making,  and  to 
know  that  Mrs.  Stickney  was  in  the  kitchen  making  also 
mince  meat  pies,  full  of  raisins,  currants,  and  plenty  of 
cider  made  in  Salisbury  from  our  own  apples.  Ours  was  a 
generous  household.  I remember  a story  told  by  a neighbor. 
A tramp  meeting  our  neighbor  outside  our  gate  asked,  ‘Where 
can  I get  a good  breakfast?’  To  which  the  neighbor  replied, 
‘From  anybody  in  that  house.  Open  the  gate  and  go  in!’ 

In  my  childhood  Newburyport  was  a maritime  town.  All 
the  most  promising  young  men  went  to  sea  or  worked  in 
their  fathers’  counting  rooms.  . . . 

There  were  three  or  four  large  shipyards  in  Newburyport 
where  vessels  were  built  and  from  which  they  were  launched. 
The  launching  of  one  of  our  ships  from  the  yards  of  John 
Currier,  Jr.,  was  a great  event.  We  were  always  allowed  to 
stay  home  from  school  on  those  eventful  days.  A crowd 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  I well  remember 
the  intensity  of  my  feelings  when  all  was  ready  for  the  men 
to  cut  away  the  blocks  which  held  the  ship  on  the  stocks. 
Even  now  I can  hear  the  blows  w1  * 


majestically  into  the  water.  There  was  generally,  after  the 
launching,  a collation  of  crackers,  cheese,  and  coffee,  in 
the  office  of  the  builder,  for  those  most  interested  in  the 
ship.  . . . 

I think  that  New  York  was  one  of  the  seven  places  I knew 
in  my  extreme  youth:  New  York,  because  our  father  went 
there  to  take  care  of  the  ships;  Washington,  D.  C.,  because 
our  uncle,  Caleb  Cushing,  lived  there;  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  Salem  because  our  cousins,  ‘Aunt  Sarah  and  Aunt 
Perry  Ricker,’  lived  in  both  places;  Plum  Island,  because 
once  during  the  summer  my  mother  and  Aunt  Sarah  Cush- 
ing hired  an  omnibus,  which  was  filled  with  all  the  cousins 
and  ourselves,  and  we  went  to  Plum  Island  on  a picnic,  and 
there  in  the  Basin  Uncle  John  Stone  taught  us  to  swim. 
Of  these  seven  places  Newburyport  was  to  me  the  one  per- 
fect place  which  held  every  treasure  in  the  world.  . . . 

The  ships  brought  home  beautiful  stuffs:  seersucker,  in 
gray  and  white  and  buff  and  white,  a material  made  of  silk 
and  linen,  for  dresses;  Decca  muslins,  too,  from  India,  of 
exquisite  texture,  coming  in  white,  with  dark  blue  or  red 
star-like  figures  embroidered  on  them;  Tussah  silk,  from 
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India,  heavy  with  embroidery  in  white  or  tussah-colored  silk; 
India  shawls  and  mantles.  Mother’s  best  shawl  had  a very 
small  dark-green  centre,  all  the  rest  being  embroidery,  and 
her  mantle  had  a scarlet  ground.  . . . The  portrait  of  me 
shows  a skirt  of  one  of  the  silk  dresses  father  imported  for 
my  mother,  black  with  a white  stripe.  . . . 

But  I must  stop  this  recital  of  things  to  wear  that  were 
brought  home  and  tell  a little  of  the  delicious  things  to  eat, 
so  dear  to  a child,  which  the  ships  brought.  Guava  jelly  and 
preserved  guavas,  both  of  which  looked  as  if  the  brightest 
sunshine  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  bottles  along  with  the 
fruit;  chutney  and  curry  powders  of  all  kinds,  which  my 
father  gave  with  a lavish  hand;  also  wines  from  Cadiz,  and 
all  kinds  of  sweetmeats  from  India.  Nuts,  and  sometimes 
limes,  were  brought,  and  I assure  you,  the  news  of  the  home- 
coming of  one  of  our  ships  was  received  with  delight  by  all 
of  us  children. 

Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  such  abundance,  Aunt  Margaret 
had  also  as  a girl  acted  as  hostess  for  her  widower  uncle,  Caleb 
Cushing,  when  he  went  to  the  Geneva  Tribunal  in  1872.  She 
had  met  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  and  General  Grant  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  1870’s.  Still  in  her  “teens,”  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  drawing  rooms  and  soirees  and  all  the  gay  routine 
of  high  society.  It  is  not  strange  that  in  her  quiet  life  with 
Uncle  Lawrence  in  the  Newburyport  house  she  looked  back 
nostalgically  to  her  early  years,  so  luxurious  and  so  packed  with 
pleasure. 

The  Cushings  had  done  so  much  for  me  that  I wanted  to  do 
something  for  them.  I finally  gained  the  courage  to  approach 
Aunt  Margaret  on  the  subject  of  a biography  of  the  tribal  hero, 
Caleb  Cushing.  He  had  had  a career  of  much  distinction.  Hang- 
ing on  the  walls  in  the  front  hall  of  the  house  were  portraits  of 
his  fellow  members  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Franklin  Pierce, 
and  scattered  through  the  rooms  were  mementoes  of  Daniel 
Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  and  other  eminent  Americans  with  whom 
he  had  been  associated.  Here  was  a virgin  field  for  a young  and 
aspiring  biographer! 

Aunt  Margaret  was  eager  to  have  me  start  right  away,  but  there 
was  the  redoubtable  and  unpredictable  Uncle  Lawrence  to  be 
considered.  Fortunately  I had  never  irritated  him — possibly  be- 
cause I had  tried  to  keep  out  of  his  way — and  at  least  he  was 
not  prejudiced  against  me.  Aunt  Margaret  finally  assured  me 
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that,  if  I could  induce  Uncle  Lawrence  to  agree,  she  would  be 
delighted  to  turn  over  to  me  all  the  extant  Cushing  papers.  She 
then  very  tactfully  arranged  for  me  to  come  in  on  him  when  he 
had  been  well  fed  and  had  suffered  no  recent  annoyances.  The 
result,  though  anti-climatic,  was  entirely  satisfactory.  When,  after 
some  timid  preliminaries,  I submitted  my  proposals,  he  replied, 
“I’ve  known  for  a long  time  that  you  wanted  to  write  up  Uncle 
Caleb.  Why  in  Hell  didn’t  you  say  so  before?  Take  the  damned 
papers  and  use  them  any  way  you  want,  only  don’t  bother  me 
about  them  any  more.”  I took  this  for  carte  blanche , and  had  no 
further  difficulty.  I learned  what  I should  have  learned  before, 
that  the  old  gentleman’s  bark  was  never  followed  by  a bite. 

In  all  justice  to  him  as  well  as  to  Aunt  Margaret,  I must  add 
that  neither  one  interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  with  my  re- 
searches or  attempted  to  dictate  my  conclusions.  Caleb  Cushing, 
able  statesman  though  he  was,  had  once  aroused  intense  hatreds 
as  a “Northern  man  with  Southern  principles,”  and  he  was  un- 
questionably a controversial  figure.  But  even  when,  as  a con- 
scientious historian,  I had  to  be  somewhat  critical,  Aunt  Margaret 
uttered  no  protests.  We  found  on  the  Cushing  wharf  great  piles 
of  yellowing  documents,  some  of  them  irreplaceable.  For  any 
research  scholar  it  was  treasure  trove.  When  my  work  was  over 
and  the  two  volumes  were  in  print,  Aunt  Margaret  was  obviously 
relieved,  pleased,  and  grateful.  Uncle  Lawrence  merely  remarked, 
‘Well,  Jack,  you  must  be  glad  that  damned  job  is  out  of  the  way.” 
But  he  did  read  the  book  and  said  that  he  liked  it.  That  was 
enough  for  me! 

The  holograph  letters  from  many  of  the  famous  men  of  the 
time  were  valuable,  and  Aunt  Margaret  responded  enthusiasti- 
cally to  my  suggestion  that  they  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Utilizing  moments  when  Uncle  Lawrence  was  out  of 
the  way,  we  put  them  in  some  kind  of  order.  Then  a truck  was 
sent  up  from  Washington  to  transport  them  to  a fireproof  room 
in  the  capital  where  they  could  be  classified  and  catalogued. 
Today,  properly  filed  and  indexed,  they  constitute  one  of  the 
most  extensive  collections  in  the  Library.  Fortunately  we  were  not 
too  late  to  save  many  precious  items  from  rats  and  fire.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Aunt  Margaret,  they  might  have  been  lost  forever. 

After  passing  her  eightieth  birthday  Aunt  Margaret  grew  grad- 
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ually  less  active.  Uncle  Lawrence  died  in  October,  1933,  and 
their  married  sister,  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Goodhue,  on  September  24, 
1935,  in  Andover.  Aunt  Margaret  was  now  left  alone  in  the  big 
house,  with  the  staff  of  servants  much  depleted.  She  retained  the 
nurse  who  had  taken  care  of  Uncle  Lawrence — Miss  Ellen  Dris- 
coll— on  whom  she  came  more  and  more  to  rely. 

Characteristically,  Aunt  Margaret  insisted  that  Miss  Driscoll 
should  be  considered  as  a member  of  the  family,  and  any  of  the 
younger  relatives  failing  in  the  proper  courtesies  towards  her 
were  quickly  called  to  account.  I always  greeted  her,  very  respect- 
fully, as  “Miss  Driscoll,”  but  she  in  returned  addressed  me  as 
“Jack” — which  was  quite  all  right,  for  I was  definitely  her  junior. 
The  relations  between  Aunt  Margaret  and  Miss  Driscoll  were  a 
source  of  amusement  to  all  the  nieces  and  nephews,  for  the  two 
elderly  spinsters,  of  quite  different  backgrounds  and  social  graces, 
one  the  employer  and  the  other  the  employee,  seemed  to  be  on 
even  terms.  But  Miss  Driscoll  was  discreet.  Although  she  was 
invariably  summoned  when  visitors  arrived,  she  always  slipped 
quietly  out  of  the  room  when  intimate  family  matters  were  being 
discussed.  When  Aunt  Margaret  became  too  exuberant  or  “airy,” 
Miss  Driscoll  would  shake  her  head  as  if  disclaiming  all  responsi- 
bility, but  Miss  Cushing  always  continued  in  her  own  inimitable 
fashion  without  letting  herself  be  bullied.  By  one  of  life’s  strange 
paradoxes,  Miss  Driscoll  was  the  first  to  die,  and  Aunt  Margaret 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  under  the  care  of  new  but  very 
tender  hands.  “Somebody  will  always  watch  out  for  me,”  she 
once  remarked,  I thought  a little  over-confidently.  But  she  was 
right!  Somebody  did! 

Aunt  Margaret  was  one  of  the  altogether  lovable  women  I have 
known.  I can  see  her  now  in  the  rocking  chair  which  she  had 
chosen  as  her  own,  dressed  in  a grey  gown  which  might  even 
have  holes  in  the  fabric  and  had  probably  been  new  forty  years 
before,  fanning  herself  slowly  or  vigorously,  depending  on  her 
reaction  to  the  conversation.  For  each  visitor  she  prepared  a list 
of  topics,  which  she  took  up  one  by  one  until  all  the  ground  had 
been  covered.  With  me,  she  usually  began  with  some  question 
on  current  affairs,  calculated  to  draw  me  out  regarding  people 
or  events.  For  years  she  attended  regularly  the  meetings  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and  was 
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exceptionally  well  informed  on  what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 
Family  history  was  sure  eventually  to  be  brought  up,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Honorable  Caleb,  whose  career  was  an  unfailing 
topic  for  discussion  and  reiteration.  When  I was  about  to  depart, 
she  would  kiss  me,  not  once  but  twice,  and  often  say,  “Jack,  you're 
very  satisfactory!”  That  was  the  accolade.  I had  justified,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  my  being  taken  into  her  family. 

The  house  in  which  she  lived  is  for  many  of  us  impregnated 
with  her  personality.  I am  reminded  of  two  stanzas  in  Bret 
Harte’s  sentimental  poem,  “A  Newport  Romance,”  in  which  he 
describes  the  return  of  one  of  the  lovers: 

And  ever  since  then,  when  the  clock  strikes  two, 

She  walks  unbidden  from  room  to  room, 

And  the  air  is  filled  as  she  passes  through 
With  a fragrant  sweet  perfume, — 

The  delicate  odor  of  mignonette, 

The  ghost  of  a dead  and  gone  bouquet, 

Is  all  that  tells  of  her  story, — yet 
Could  she  think  of  a sweeter  way? 

It  is  impossible  to  remember  Aunt  Margaret  in  terms  of  per- 
fume— indeed  she  would  have  disdained  the  mere  suggestion — 
but  her  spirit  may  still  animate  her  home,  may  even  through  one 
of  God’s  mysterious  miracles  keep  alive  the  honored  tradition  of 
which  she  was  the  perfect  embodiment.  She  was  an  amazing  com- 
bination of  apparent  inconsistencies — of  the  Puritan  and  the 
Cavalier,  of  the  aristocrat  and  the  democrat,  of  cosmopolitanism 
and  provincialism,  of  the  past  and  the  present.  She  was  many 
things  to  different  people,  not  one  of  whom  ever  doubted  her 
nobility  and  charm.  She  was  indeed  a great  lady. 

With  her,  after  eight  generations,  the  surname  of  Cushing  in 
her  American  line  became  extinct.  Some  of  us  used  to  maintain 
jokingly  that  it  was  Uncle  Lawrence’s  duty,  like  a monarch,  to 
marry  and  produce  a male  heir;  but  he  never  saw  it  that  way. 
The  female  counterpart  of  the  old  gentleman  described  by  Holmes 
in  “The  Last  Leaf,”  Aunt  Margaret  was  the  symbol  of  a bygone 
age,  with  its  dignity,  its  conscious  pride,  its  self-confidence,  its 
doctrine  of  noblesse  oblige.  And  her  home  is  a fit  place  for  the 
Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury  to  preserve  something  of  that 
already  half-forgotten  past. 


NEWBURYPORT  THEATRE 
IN  THE  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

By  James  M.  Barriskill 

The  embargo  of  1806  followed  by  the  disastrous  fire  in  1811 
halted  all  theatrical  matters  in  Newburyport  for  some  years.1  No 
entertainment  of  any  kind  is  recorded  from  Cayetano’s  Circus 
in  May,  1811,  until  John  Smith,  dwarf,  was  exhibited  at  Union 
Hall  on  August  6,  1813.  The  Newburyport  Herald  for  that  date 
told  that  the  dwarf  was  “ . . . born  the  30th  day  of  April,  1795, 
on  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Susquehannah  [sic],  (Pennsyl- 
vania.) He  is  a Lad  of  good  understanding  and  is  only  18  inches 
high.”  Monday  the  9th  was  “appropriated  exclusively  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  carry  their  families;  and  who 
will  not  be  interrupted  with  any  other  company.”  Admittance 
cost  but  i2|  cents.  How  long  John  Smith  remained  on  Green 
street  we  do  not  know;  his  advertising  stopped  in  the  Herald 
after  August  10th. 

The  Town  of  Newbury  had  been  singularly  free  of  Indians 
and  Indian  attacks  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  in 
1635.  There  are  no  stories  of  the  Red  Man  furtively  watching 
the  future  settlers  sail  up  the  River  Parker.  Once  in  1695  some 
Indians  had  attacked  John  Brown’s  house  at  Turkey  Hill  in  New- 
bury, carrying  away  nine  captives,  but  that  had  been  the  lone 
occurrence.2  When  some  Indians  did  return  on  March  21,  1815, 
it  was  a “GRAND  . . . EXHIBITION  . . . Four  Indians  of 
the  Stockbridge  Tribe,  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  [exhibited]  a 
Native  WAR  FEAST.  ...”  For  this  performance  we  return  to 
Ebenezer  Pearson’s  Deer  Island  Tavern,  at  the  Essex-Merrimack 
Bridge,  which  had  continued  to  be  popular  all  these  years.  For 
the  usual  fee,  25  cents,  the  show  began  “at  early  candle  lighting.” 
The  ceremonial  dance  was  repeated  on  the  22nd  at  Caldwell’s 
Hotel,  the  late  Timothy  Dexter’s  eagle-crowned  mansion  on  High 
street.3 

The  peripatetic  pachyderm  came  around  again  in  October, 

1.  This  article  concludes  Mr.  Barriskill’s  study  of  the  Theatre  in  New- 
buryport. See  Historical  Collections  XCI,  211-45;  32.9-52;  XCIII,  1-35. 

2.  Joshua  Coffin,  History  of  Newbury , Newburyport,  and  West  Newbury 
(Boston,  1845)  pp.  161-63;  John  J.  Currier,  History  of  Newbury,  Mass. 
(Boston,  1902),  p.  519. 

3.  Herald,  March  21,  1815. 
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1815,  the  “Eliphant  came  to  Town — 22d — instant.”4  “[The] 
largest  and  most  sagacious  animal  in  the  world  ...  the  only 
one  in  America  . . . ,”  so  advertised  the  Herald  on  October 
24th,  could  be  seen  that  very  day  and  the  next,  in  the  old  livery 
stable  near  the  corner  of  State  and  Temple  streets.5  The  elephant 
impressed  the  curious  neither  too  deeply  nor  too  long,  as  no  sec- 
ond notice  appeared  in  the  press.  Winter  was  drawing  in  and  the 
walking  exhibitions  were  heading  towards  the  cities. 

Samuel  Smith  opened  a “New  Museum  of  WAX  WORK”  on 
January  1st,  1816,  at  Caldwell’s  Hotel.6  With  figures  “as  large  as 
life”  and  “strikingly  represented,”  this  collection  accentuated  the 
military,  with  Alexander  I,  Emperor  of  Russia,  General  Jackson, 
the  Hero  of  New  Orleans,  Commodores  Decatur  and  M’Donough; 
also  the  British  army  commander  at  New  Orleans,  General  Pack- 
enham,  “mortally  wounded,  attended  by  his  Surgeon.”  For  variety. 
Captain  Wilcox  of  Connecticut  was  displayed,  slain  by  a bar- 
barous Indian.  The  moral  side  of  the  museum  included  “Two 
elegant  Female  figures,”  emblematic  of  the  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  America;  Joseph’s  two  sons  receiving  Jacob’s  blessing; 
Pharoah’s  daughter  still  discovering  Moses  in  the  bulrushes;  and, 
“The  Austere  Father,  frowning  upon  his  daughter  on  finding  her 
with  her  Gallant.”  Nine  to  nine,  25  cents,  this  ancient  newsreel 
lasted  a week,  since  it  was  to  be  “removed  from  this  town  on 
Monday  January  8th.”  There  was  music  on  an  Organ  to  gather 
customers  and  to  set  the  mood. 

A replacement  in  lions  came  by  early  in  May  18 16. 7 This 
“Living  African  LION”  from  the  River  Senegal  and  a survivor 
of  a pair  intended  as  a gift  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain, 
was  to  be  seen  “FOR  THREE  DAYS  ONLY,”  the  9th  to  the  1 ith, 
from  8 A.M.  until  6 at  J.  Gilman’s  Tavern  or  the  Merrimack 
Hotel  on  the  southwest  corner  of  State  and  Harris  street.  The  cur- 

4.  Interleaved  Almanack  Diary  at  Essex  Institute;  author  unknown; 
locale  Newburyport. 

5.  The  stable  was  in  the  rear  of  a dwelling  house  which  was  used  as 
a tavern  by  Prince  Stetson,  and  later  by  Stephen  Hammond  (Herald, 
February  5,  1813),  following  the  destruction  of  the  Wolfe  Tavern  in  the 
Fire  of  1 8 1 1 . This  dwelling-house-tavern  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  new 
Merrimack  Hotel  which  later  appropriated  the  old  name  and  signboard  of 
the  Wolfe  Tavern.  John  J.  Currier,  The  History  of  Newburyport  (New- 
buryport, 1909),  I,  388. 

6.  Herald,  January  2,  1816. 

7.  Ibid.,  May  7,  1816. 
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rent  lion,  nobly  presented  in  the  printed  word,  was  docile  and 
obedient,  licking  the  trainer’s  hand,  permitting  the  keeper  to  play 
with  him,  and  the  lion  “often  manifests  a great  fondness  and 
affection  for  him  [the  keeper].”8  Yet,  “the  form  of  the  LION  is 
strikingly  majestic,  his  figure  is  respectable,  his  looks  are  de- 
termined, his  gait  is  stately,  and  his  voice  is  tremendous.”  The 
lion  joined  strength  to  agility,  and  as  “powerful  and  terrible  as 
this  Animal  is,  its  anger  is  noble,  its  courage  magnanimous,  and 
its  temper  susceptible  of  grateful  impressions.”  Again  on  the  1 oth, 
the  exhibitor  urged  the  people,  “NOW  OR  NEVER!”  for  the 
chance  to  see  the  living  lion. 

John  Dwyer,  at  the  outset  of  a long  terminal  career,  teaching 
elocution  and  lecturing,  presented  George  Alexander  Steven’s 
“celebrated  LECTURE  ON  HEADS”  at  the  Newburyport  Acad- 
emy Hall  on  July  19,  1816,  “FOR  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY,”  as  he 
advertised  in  the  Herald  of  the  19th.  Six  years  earlier  such  an 
appearance  by  John  Hanbury  Dwyer  would  have  brought  plaudits 
from  the  most  recalcitrant  lecture-goer  in  Newburyport.  A hand- 
some Irishman,  skilled  in  his  art  of  playing  light,  elegant  comedy, 
with  a London  reputation,  John  Dwyer  had  made  his  American 
debut  in  1810;  yet  his  short  career  in  the  American  Theatre  came 
to  a rueful  end  because  of  his  intemperance  and  arrogance.  For 
the  remainder  of  his  fife  he  was  reduced  to  teaching  elocution 
and  oratory,  delivering  the  Lecture  on  Heads  where  and  when- 
ever possible,  with  occasional,  desolating  appearances  in  former, 
star  roles. 

Dwyer’s  version  of  the  Lecture  was  “localized  and  rendered 
suitable  To  an  American  Audience.”  Originally  presented  in  Lon- 
don in  1764,  the  usefulness  of  the  Lecture  was  vast  to  both 
author  and  a host  of  actors  in  England  and  in  America,  with 
its  popularity  lasting  well  into  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Lecture,  in  three  parts,  “indiscriminately  lashes  the 
vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  forms  a source  of  moral,  elegant 
and  rational  amusement.”  Part  one  presented  a “Prefatory  Ad- 
dress” followed  by  declamations  of  “Sir  Tandem  Whiffle,  Foolish- 
ly comical  fellow,  Master  Jacky,  mama’s  [sic]  darling,  London 
Blood  going  to  keep  it  up,  London  Blood  after  he  has  kept  it  up,” 
each  portraiture  accompanied  by  a personification  or  description 

8.  The  implications  of  the  adverb  “often”  are  not  reassuring. 
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by  Mr.  Dwyer,  or,  a head,  ‘painted  by  an  approved  artist.”  Part 
two  showed  a “Tranquil  Lady,”  [and  the]  Same  Lady  angry,  Lady 
in  the  sullens,  St.  James’s  Lady,  St.  Giles’s  do.  Jonas  the  card 
playing  conjuring  Jew.  Old  Maid,  Old  Bachelor,  Laughing  Phil- 
osopher, Crying  Philosopher.”  Part  three  held  up  to  view  an 
“Apothecary,  Materialist,  Connoiseur,  Culinary  Politician,  Law- 
yer.” The  whole  concluded  with  the  “LAW  CASE,  DANIEL 
versus  DISHCLOUT.”  The  head  of  General  Washington  was 
shown  with  a sketch,  comparing  him  to  Cincinnatus.  Nor  was  this 
all!  For  full  measure,  or  as  an  encore,  John  Dwyer  recited  Cato’s 
Soliloquy  (Addison)  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Goldsmith’s 
Country  Clergyman  from  the  Deserted  Village , Hamlet  on  suicide 
and  Adam’s  description  on  first  finding  himself  on  earth  (Mil- 
ton). 

Tickets  at  50  cents  were  sold  at  all  the  bookstores  and  at  John 
Gilman’s  bar;  the  performance  began  at  8.  The  rostrum  for  the 
evening  was  the  “large  and  elegant  Hall  in  the  Newburyport 
Academy,”  a large  two-story  brick  building  still  standing  on  High 
street  opposite  the  head  of  Fruit  street.9 

The  Herald  on  the  19th  gave  over  one  of  its  editorials  to  Mr. 
Dwyer’s  breezy  publicity;  he  was 

a gentleman  of  excellent  talents,  and  fine  dramatic  powers, 

. . . [he]  adds  a manly  eloquence,  strikingly  adapted  to  his 
subject — . . . His  lecture  room  is  a school  where  the  wit 
may  fairly  indulge  his  laugh,  the  moralist  reason  and  refine, 
the  orator  learn  a lesson,  the  literary  and  tasteful  find  high 
gratification;  and  where  innocence  cannot  tremble  for  a 
blush,  nor  virtue  hazard  a wound. 

De  mortuuisl 

When  “Day  Francis  The  Great,  Emperor  of  the  Conjurors  . . .” 
advertised  in  the  Herald  on  August  13,  1816,  his  performance 
for  that  evening,  one  would  have  thought  from  the  bombastic 
prose  that  one  of  Newburyport’s  great  eccentrics,  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter,  had  returned  to  his  mortality.10  The  studied,  frenetic 
advertising  of  Day  Francis  was  intolerably  occult,  incredibly  mad. 
Hear  his  words:  (Crowned  from  merit  by  universal  approbation) 
while  he  waves  his  sceptre,  his  talisman  and  his  rod  at  the  extra- 
ordinary metamorphoses  thereby  produced,  far  beyond  those  of 

9.  Herald,  July  4,  1808. 

10.  Lord  Timothy,  during  the  last,  opulent  years  of  residency  in  New- 
buryport, had  contributed  voluminously  to  the  local  papers. 
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Ovid,  those  of  the  Ancient  Seers  and  Magicians,  or  the  Moderns, 
Penitti,  Herman  Boaz,  or  Breslaw,”  he  promised  “Such  species  of 
novelty,  as  has  never  been  attempted,  but  by  himself,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  . . . His  “Elegant  Recreations”  of  legerde- 
main “in  a style  too  superior  for  the  ablest  pen”  to  recount,  offered 
the  citizens  “an  opportunity,  which  may  not  occur  again  for  cen- 
turies to  come,  of  witnessing  scenes  before  unknown  on  the  Ter- 
restial  Globe.”  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  he  had  performed 
“before  crowded  audiences,  with  bounded  eclat  [sic].”11 

Highlighting  the  unspeakable  mysteries  of  his  fantasy  were, 
“1.  His  Thamaturgic  Horologium.  2.  Steganographical  Operation, 
or  the  art  of  imbibing  any  persons  [sic]  thoughts  in  an  instant. 

3.  The  Deceptio  Thermapsichia,  or  an  Omilet  [sic]  Experiment. 

4.  An  Operation  in  Papyromance.  5.  His  Grand  Ovarum,  or 
Obsequious  Ball.  6.  Pyramid  of  Glasses.  7.  Various  Chartomantic 
Deceptions,  never  exhibited  here  before,  with  cards.”  The  evening 
catapulted  to  a close  with  “Comic  Feats  of  BALANCING.”  So 
sure  was  he  of  drawing  an  audience,  that  he  neglected  to  tell 
where  he  would  display  the  “Mathematical,  Philosophical  & Ele- 
gant Recreations,”  appending  to  the  advertising  that  “the  place  of 
performance  and  other  particulars  will  be  given  in  another  ad- 
vertisement.” But  nothing  more  emanated  from  the  tripod  of  his 
wonder.  He  promised  to  give  but  one  showing  in  Newburyport 
as  he  had  been  “engaged  to  be  at  Portsmouth,  to-morrow  eve- 
ning.”12 

What  fraud  Day  Francis  was!  He  never  did  play  Newburyport 
that  August  13th.  Parched  from  his  gusty  tub-thumping  through- 
out the  day,  he  more  than  likely  progressed  through  the  numerous 
taverns  and  less-reputable  pubs  along  the  water  front,  talking  of 
his  intended  performance.  As  he  dallied  in  his  progress,  one  glass 
followed  another.  Expansive  in  rum  and  flushed  with  the  im- 
mensity of  his  renown,  he  yielded  to  the  importuning  of  his 
tavern  cronies  to  give  an  exhibition  in  the  bar  room.  This  may 
have  been  hinted  at  in  the  exposure,  six  months  later,  in  a news 
item  in  the  Herald  on  February  1 1 , 1817:  “Day  Francis,  the 
conjuror,  is  exhibiting  his  deceptions  at  Charleston.  When  in  this 
town,  although  he  did  not  perform  publickly  he  exhibited  one 
feat  which  partook  rather  more  of  the  slight  of  heel  than  the 

11.  He  had  also  played  Salem;  see  editorial  in  Herald,  August  13,  1816. 

12.  Ibid. 
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slight  of  hand  at  the  expense  of  the  printer  who  struck  his  ad- 
vertisements.” 

I hope  whatever  antagonism  to  the  theatre  which  Day  Francis 
may  have  sparked  into  flame  had  subsided  before  December  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mestayer  & Co.  played  a short  engagement  at  Union 
Hall.  On  December  20th,  1816,  the  Herald  announced  “THE 
LAST  NIGHT’S  Performance  ...  of  Songs,  Recitations, 
Tumbling,  and  Wire  Dancing  by  Mrs.  Mestayer.”  The  perform- 
ance was  at  7;  50  cents  admission. 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  Stowell  & Bradley,  addressing  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Newburyport  as  “the  Patrons  of  Art” 
announced  in  the  Herald  on  April  25th  that  they  had  opened  “an 
ELEGANT  MUSEUM,  for  Eight  Days,”  at  Phoenix  Hall  on 
State  street  a few  doors  below  Threadneedle  Alley.  Twenty-five 
cents,  children  as  usual,  admitted  one  from  9 A.M.  until  9 P.M.; 
music  there  was  on  “Two  elegant  ORGANS;  one  . . . accom- 
panied by  sixteen  Sister  States,  performing  upon  a chime  of  bells 
— the  other,  a new  Patent  Organ,  playing  a variety  of  tunes.” 
Forty  life-size  wax  figures  included  Washington,  Daniel  Lambert 
(with  fulsome  funeral  data),  Lear,  Napoleon,  Isaac  Hull,  Wil- 
liam Bainbridge,  Columbus,  Henry  Christophe  (with  biography), 
“Williard  Fisher,  the  Mammoth  Child,  living  at  Paris,  Oneida 
county,  State  of  New-York,  three  years  old,  weighing  105  pounds,” 
a fearful  scene  of  a mother  and  her  twin  babies  crossing  the  Hud- 
son river  near  Albany — the  children  were  saved,  the  mother  lost, 
Jael  spiking  Sisera’s  head,  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,  Des- 
demona’s  murder,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Jane  Shore,  Lord  Hastings 
and  Alicia,  Blue  Beard,  Madame  Recamier  and  last,  “Jub,  the 
Musician.”  As  a signed  painting  was  the  wax  figure  of  James  Bish- 
op, “author  of  the  figures;”  their  “decorations  and  dresses  are  made 
in  that  style  of  elegance  that  will  insure  gratification  to  the  ob- 
server.”13 The  second  feature  of  Stowell  & Bradley’s  Museum  was 
the  “TEMPLE  OF  INDUSTRY;  or  GRAND  MECHANICAL 
PANORAMA,  consisting  of  THIRTY-SIX  moving  figures  all  in 
character.”  There  was  also  a collection  of  “Twenty-two  Elegant 
Views”  of  cities  here  and  abroad.  Originally  set  for  eight  days, 
the  Museum  lingered  on  a few  days  more;  with  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Herald  of  May  6th,  “Last  day  but  one.”  the  exhibit 
moved  on. 

13.  Ibid.,  April  25,  1818. 
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The  appearance  of  Benjamin  Charles  Incledon  at  Washington 
Hall  on  June  26,  1818,  was  the  second  outstanding  concert  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  in  Newburyport.  Not  since  the 
Graupners  and  the  Von  Hagens  sang  and  played  there  in  1798 
and  1800  had  there  been  such  music.  It  was  a wondrous  evening. 
At  the  age  of  60,  Incledon  had  come  to  America  in  the  Autumn 
of  1817  with  high  hopes  of  earning  enough  money  to  forestall 
an  improvident  old  age.  From  1790  to  1815  he  had  been  an  out- 
standing singer-actor  at  Covent  Garden;  a fine  tenor  voice  had 
won  him  popular  favor,  even  though  his  acting  was  poor.14  His 
American  debut  in  New  York  City  in  October,  1817,  was  dis- 
appointing both  to  the  critics  and  to  the  public,  who,  knowing 
his  London  reputation,  were  nonetheless  not  impressed  by  his  old 
style  of  singing.  Though  his  voice  was  rich  and  mellow,  his  trills 
and  falsetto  were  a shock  to  American  audiences.  After  playing 
a few  cities  in  the  south  Incledon  gave  a series  of  concerts  in 
New  York  City  in  May  and  July,  1818,  in  which  he  was  a tre- 
mendous success.15  In  June,  1818,  he  came  to  Boston,  where  his 
burly  manners  and  general  deterioration  were  not  recorded.16  The 
Boston  Gazette  for  June  25th  was  by  no  means  sparing  in  its 
praise  for  the  Incledon  concert  in  Boston  on  June  23rd: 

. . . the  lovers  of  melody  had  a feast,  which  . . . has 
never  been  equaled  in  Boston.  ...  He  is  a striking  ex- 
ample of  the  superiority  of  natural  pathos  over  the  tinsel 
ornament  of  art  ...  . His  style  of  singing  is  not  indeed 
precisely  of  the  modern  school,  and  of  course  not  sufficient- 
ly high  seasoned  for  the  taste  of  some;  but  for  those  who 
love  genuine  melody,  with  sufficient  ornament  to  relieve  it 
from  monotony  Mr.  Incledon  is  the  singer  before  all  others 
we  have  heard.17 

The  Herald  of  June  26th  carried  the  full  program  for  that  eve- 
ning, “POSITIVELY  FOR  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY.”  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  Mr.  Incledon  first  mentions  his  reputation  in  sacred 
music,  “Singer  of  the  Oratorios,”  before  telling  that  he  was  from 
the  “Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  London.”  Incledon  was  as- 

14.  “Benjamin  Charles  Incledon,”  in  D.N.B. 

15.  George  C.  D.  Odell,  Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage  (New  York, 
1927),  II. 

16.  H.  Earle  Johnson:  Musical  Interludes  in  Boston,  1795-1830  (New 
York,  1943)- 

17.  Quoted  in  the  Herald  on  June  26.  Following  his  Boston  success, 
Mr.  Incledon  sang  in  Salem  on  the  25th,  Newburyport,  on  the  26th; 
then  on  to  Portsmouth  and  Portland.  See  Herald,  June  23. 
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sisted  in  his  “VOCAL  CONCERT  OF  MODERN  and  SACRED 
Music  ...  by  a Mr.  Taylor,  from  the  Chapel  Royal,  London.” 
PART  I 

New  Patriotic  Song. — Hail,  Columbia,  or  Washington’s  Star, 

by  Mr.  Incledon. 

Duett. — Time  has  not  thinn’d  my  Flowing  Hair,  by  Messrs 

Incledon  & Taylor. 

Song. — Encompass’d  in  an  Angel’s  frame,  by  Mr.  Incledon. 
Song. — Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  Fair,  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

Song. — Gay’s  justly  admired  old  Ballad,  of  Black  Ey’d  Susan, 

by  Mr.  Incledon. 

Song. — The  patriotic  and  national  Song  of  Scotland,  called 
Robert  Bruce’s  Address  to  his  Army;  or  Scots  wha 
hae  wi’  Wallace  Bled!  by  Mr.  Incledon. 

End  of  the  First  Part,  Mr.  Taylor  will  play  the  Overture  to 
Zanbeaflote  [sic],  on  the  Piano  Forte;  Composed  by 
the  celebrated  Mozart. 

PART  II.  ENTIRELY  SACRED. 

Recitative  and  Song,  from  the  Messiah,  (Handel,) — Com- 
fort ye  my  people,  and  every  valley  shall  be  exalted, 
&c. 

Duett,  Anthem,  (Composed  by  J.  Clarke,  Organist  to  King 
James  the  Second)  That  I may  dwell  in  the  House 
of  the  Lord,  by  Messrs.  Incledon  & Taylor. 

Sampson’s  Appeal  to  the  Almighty;  Total  Eclipse,  by  Mr. 

Incledon. 

Anthem,  (composed  by  Dr.  Green,) — O God  of  my  right- 
eousness, by  Mr.  Incledon. 
Anthem. — How  excellent  is  thy  name,  O Lord,  (S.  Webb) 

by  Mr.  Taylor. 

Anthem,  Duett  (composed  by  Dr.  Kent,) — Hear  my  prayer, 

O God,  by  Messrs.  Incledon  & Taylor. 
Sacred  Ode  on  Charity,  (Composed  by  Mozart,) — Mr.  In- 
cledon. 

To  conclude  with  the  celebrated  HYMN  (composed  by 
Martin  Luther,  the  great  Reformist,)  GREAT  GOD! 
WHAT  DO  I SEE  AND  HEAR?  by  Mr.  Incledon. 
Tickets  at  one  dollar,  a mighty  price  for  Newburyport,  were 
sold  at  Washington  Hall  and  at  Andrews  and  Wheelwright’s  book- 
store, #2  State  street. 

But  a hint  of  some  unknown  unpleasantness  may  be  seen  in  the 
Herald  on  June  30th;  the  editor  had  received  a letter  regarding 
the  performance  on  the  26th,  but  he  had  decided  not  to  publish 
it  “for  the  present,  understanding  the  vocalist  intimated  his  in- 
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tention  of  giving  another  concert  here,  and  hope  it  will  take  place 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances.”  No  further  mention  was 
ever  made. 

John  Bernard,  who  would  be  retiring  in  the  autumn  to  return 
to  England,  played  Newburyport  for  the  last  time  on  June  16, 
1819.  His  entertainment  in  Washington  Hall  followed  the  same 
pattern  of  those  he  had  presented  here  before,  an  oho  “Consisting 
of  Readings,  Recitations,  and  Songs  ...”  which  he  always 
called  a “VARIETY,  Or  the  world  as  it  goes.  . . .”18  The  “Moral 
and  Entertaining  Amusement”  given  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Wheatley  and  Mr.  Duff  who  were  associated  with  Mr.  Bernard  in 
the  Boston  Theatre,  was  in  three  parts: 


Part  I. 


An  Address  on  the  subject  of  Variety  by 
Song — ‘Whilst  with  Village  Maids  I 
stray’  (from  Rosina) 
Recitation — ‘The  seven  ages  of  Man’ 

(Shakespear,) 
Recitation — ‘The  Fat  single  Gentleman’ 
Song — ‘The  Thorn’  (Braham) 


Mr.  Bernard. 

Mrs.  Wheatley. 

Mr.  Duff. 

Mr.  Bernard. 
Mr.  Duff. 


Part  II. 

Song — ‘Fly  from  the  World,  O Betsy,  to 

me’  (Moore.) 
Recitation — ‘A  dissertation  on  Macca- 
ronie[s],  touching  on  England 
& France,  with  a short  address 
to  the  Ladies  of  Columbia [.]’ 
Song — ‘Tho’  love  is  warm  awhile’ 

(Braham) 

Recitation — ‘The  Family  Medicine,  a 
cure  for  a scold’ 

Song — ‘He  loves  and  he  rides  away’ 

Part  III. 

Recitation — ‘Collins’  ode  on  the  passions’ 
Song — ‘Roy’s  Wife’  [by  desire.] 

(Burns.) 

Song — ‘Black  Ey’d  Susan’ 

Recitation — ‘The  history  of  John  Gilpin’ 

(Cowper.) 

Song — ‘Be  mine,  tender  passion’ 

(Storace.) 


Mrs.  Wheatley. 

Mr.  Bernard. 

Mr.  Duff. 

Mr.  Bernard. 
Mrs.  Wheatley. 

Mr.  Duff. 

Mrs.  Wheatley. 
Mr.  Duff. 

Mr.  Bernard. 

Mrs.  Wheatley. 


18 .Herald,  June  15,  1819. 
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Comic  Song — This  life  is  like  a country 

dance,  or  Scandal  in  Folio'  Mr.  Bernard. 

The  National  Song  of  Scotland,  called 
Robert  Bruce’s  address  to  his 
army,  or  Scot’s  wha  ha’  wi’  Wal- 
lace bled.  Mr.  Duff. 

A special  feature  “by  desire,”  was  Paul  Louis  Ostinelli,  a wel- 
come newcomer  in  Boston’s  musical  life,  who  played  a violin 
solo  at  the  end  of  act  2.  Another  musician  from  Boston,  a tea- 
cher and  publisher,  Francesco  Masi,  accompanied  all  the  songs 
on  the  Piano  Forte.19  Though  John  Bernard  was  on  the  eve  of  his 
retirement,  and  even  though  several  of  his  numbers  had  been  for 
many  years  identified  with  him,  he  was  a master  of  eighteenth- 
century  comedy  and  would  have  provided  a memorable  evening. 
Admissions  were  fifty  cents;  curtain  time  at  8 precisely. 

The  American  Lambert  was  exhibited  at  Caldwell’s  Hotel,  on 
High  Street  over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  in  18 19. 20  Scheduled 
to  leave  on  Monday  night  the  5 th,  good  business  held  the  exhibi- 
tion over  through  Saturday  the  10th.21  The  American  Lambert 
was  “a  Male  Child,  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  20th  of  June,  1817, 
and  is  now  as  large  as  a common  size  man.  He  measures — round 
the  arm  11  inches — Round  the  calf  of  his  leg  15  inches. — 
Round  the  thigh  (an  inch  above  the  knee)  19  inches. — Round 
the  breast  2 feet  10 y2  inches. — Round  the  belly  3 feet  2% 
inches.  It  is  about  3 feet  in  height,  and  weighs  104  pounds,  being 
perfectly  healthy,  well  proportioned,  has  an  agreeable  counten- 
ance, and  walks  majestically;  he  weighed  but  6 y2  pounds  at  his 
birth.”  The  parents,  in  “indigent  circumstances”  toured  the  boy, 
claiming  that  they  did  so  “to  procure  the  means  of  giving  him  an 
education.”  There  was  local  interest  in  earlier  exhibitions  of 
this  child,  held  in  the  District  of  Maine  in  June  1818,  as  may  be 
seen  in  a news  item  and  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Herald.22 
With  similar  data  of  weight,  age,  and  measurements,  the  letter 
elaborated  that  “.  . . . it  [the  child]  is  well  proportioned,  its 
flesh  solid,  and  is  a healthy  child.  . . . — Let  the  advocates  of 
emigration  never  more  say  the  District  of  Maine  is  destitute  of 

19.  For  these  men  see  Johnson,  Musical  Interludes  in  Boston. 

20.  Herald,  July  2,  1819. 

21.  Ibid.,  July  6,  1819. 
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fertility/'  This  is  the  last  of  the  monstrosities  that  we  shall  have 
to  meet. 

The  great  Pepin  with  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  management  pre- 
sented his  circus  in  Newburyport  beginning  Tuesday,  October  12, 
1 8 19. 23  “Owing  to  the  short  stay  of  the  Company,  there  will  be  a 
performance  every  evening  during  the  week  except  Saturdays.” 
The  circus  grounds  was  where  Cayetano  played  in  1 8 1 1 , between 
Harris  and  Pleasant  streets,  along  the  present  Hale's  Court,  with 
a main  entrance  on  Harris  street.  The  performance  began  at  6, 
doors  opening  at  5:30;  tickets  were  on  sale  from  10  A.M.  til  1, 
“Box  75  cents — pit  50  cents.”  The  opening  performance  began 
with  a “Grand  Military  ENTRY,  By  eight  Equestrians,  elegantly 
mounted.”  Master  Coty,  “the  young  American”  followed  with 
feats  on  one  horse,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  leaps  of  the  “won- 
derful Spanish  Horse,  ROMEO,”  concluding  with  a “surprising 
leap  over  two  horses.”  Miss  Wealand  and  Mr.  Bogardes  (the 
spelling  being  what  it  was)  danced  an  “Allemand  on  two  horses” 
whereupon  Mr.  Bogardes  performed  with  cups  and  balls;  he 
tossed  apples  into  the  air,  catching  them  upon  forks,  and  per- 
formed many  feats  “with  two  separate  horses.”  Mr.  Tatnell  [sic] 
pantomimed  the  Drunken  Soldier.  A second  prodigy  of  the  com- 
pany, Master  M’Carn,  on  one  horse,  performed  “many  elegant  and 
surprising  feats  for  a youth  of  only  10  years  of  age,  and  con- 
clude [d]  his  performance  by  riding  on  his  head,  his  horse  in  full 
speed.”  Othello,  the  elegant,  learned  horse  acted  “the  part  of  a 
domestic.  He  will,  at  command,  bring  a handkerchief,  basket, 
whip,  &c;  also  walk,  trot  and  canter.”  Tatnell,  a first  class  horse- 
man, with  the  soubriquet  of  “the  Flying  Horseman,”  exhibited 
some  “graceful  steps  and  attitudes”  before  he  executed  his  “sur- 
prising leap  over  four  boards  of  lights,  and  conclude  [d]  by  leap- 
ing through  a hogshead.”  The  troupe  of  Voltigeurs  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  “STILL  VAULTING,”  with  Mr.  Campbell  as  the 
Clown.  The  opening  performance  concluded  with  Mr.  Menial’s 
presentation  of  the  “Tailor’s  Journey  to  Branford  [sic].24 

Pepin's  Equestrians  delighted  the  audience;  the  Herald  on  the 
15th  urged  those  who  had  not  seen  the  three  previous  perform- 
ances, to  hurry  to  the  circus;  the  troupe  would  play  “one  night 
more,”  the  15th.  That  evening,  following  the  Grand  Military 

23.  Ibid.,  October  12,  1819. 

24.  Ibid.,  October  12,  1819. 
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Entry,  Master  Thomas  showed  feats  of  horsemanship;  Mr.  Garcia 
vaulted  “with  his  horse  over  four  boards.”  Miss  Wheland  “on  one 
horse  perform  [ed]  many  surprising  feats,  astonishing  for  a fe- 
male.” In  gymnastic  acts,  Mr.  Menial  displayed  the  “Strength  of 
Hercules”  supporting  “several  persons  on  his  hands  and  feet;” 
while  the  “Great  Pyramids”  was  executed  by  five  persons  on  two 
horses.  Master  M’Carn  repeated  the  wild  ride  on  his  head,  and 
Mr.  Bogardus  leaped  over  four  boards  of  lights,  and  two  hogs- 
heads. The  comic  pantomime  “The  Two  Philosophers,  or  the 
Magic  Pie,”  was  given  with  Menial  as  “Norule  [sic],  Tatnall  as 
Goudle,  and  Master  Coty  as  the  Cherry  Girl.25 

Messrs.  Pepin  and  Campbell  had  come  to  Newburyport,  in- 
tending to  give  a few  exhibitions  before  they  set  sail  for  a winter 
season  in  the  West  Indies.  Since  their  departure  was  delayed, 
they  set  a wise  course  in  port:  they  exhibited  for  a second  week, 
designating  one  performance  as  a Benefit  Night  for  the  poor  of 
the  town.  The  editor  of  the  Herald  reported  on  the  19th  that 
“Their  equestrian  exhibitions  have  afforded  a rich  treat  to  the 
lovers  of  innocent  amusement;  and  surely  no  specie  of  amuse- 
ment can  be  less  objectionable.”  Having  praised  the  performances, 
the  editor  reminded  his  readers  of  the  benefit  performance  which 
Cayetano’s  circus — and  Menial  and  Tatnall  were  of  that  troupe — 
had  so  generously  given  at  Portsmouth  for  the  victims  of  the 
Great  Fire  in  1 8 1 1 . 

The  bill  for  the  1 9th  was  an  attractive  one.  They  opened  with 
the  “Grand  Mameluke  ENTRY.”  Following  feats  of  horseman- 
ship by  Master  Coty,  the  “wonderful  Grotesquerian,  Mr.  Mahier” 
performed  on  the  Slack  Rope.  Mr.  Menial  repeated  the  “Strength 
of  Hercules”  but,  adding  a new  turn,  “he  will  also  support  a 
table  and  two  chairs  on  his  feet,  at  the  same  time  Master  Coty, 
and  Thomas,  will  partake  of  a collation.”  The  horse  Othello 
besides  acting  the  part  of  a domestic,  presented  a “Flag  placed  on 
a board,  Ten  Feet  high.”  Mr.  Bogardus,  riding  two  horses,  tossed 
and  caught  apples,  performed  with  cups  and  balls.  Master  M’Carn 
executed  “elegant  and  surprising  feats”  on  one  horse  and  finished 
his  act,  “riding  on  his  head,  his  horse  in  full  speed,  & throwing 
a lofty  somerset  [sic]  backwards.”  Miss  Wealand  distinguished 
herself  in  “the  polite  art  of  HORSEMANSHIP.”  Mr.  Tatnall  in 

2 5.  Ibid.,  October  15,  1819. 
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the  Flying  Horseman  routine  again  leaped  over  boards  of  lights 
and  through  one  hogshead  four  feet  wide.  Still  Vaulting  with  the 
entire  company  featured  Mr.  Campbell  as  the  Clown;  in  the 
Trampoline  Exercise,  Mr.  Bogardus  returned  to  astonish  the 
audience  by  leaping  over  seven  horses.  The  evenings  performance 
concluded  with  the  first  exhibition  of  the  “docile  horse  Mentor 
surrounded  with  Fire  Works.”26 

Because  of  unfavorable  weather,  the  company  did  not  play  on 
the  20th;  but  Thursday,  the  Benefit  for  the  Town’s  poor,  brought 
an  overflowing  house,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  Herald  on  the 
22nd.  He  hoped  that  the  managers,  on  the  night  of  their  last 
performance,  the  22nd,  would  “reap  the  fruits  of  their  distinguish- 
ed liberality;”  for,  not  only  was  the  troupe  talented,  but,  and 
here  is  persuasive  reasoning, 

. . . the  consideration  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  accom- 
plishing their  departure  for  the  West  Indies,  they  will  expend 
in  this  town  much  larger  sums  than  all  the  proceeds  of  their 
performances.  Shall  they  not  this  night  be  cheered  with  a 
full  house? 

The  final  performance  on  the  22nd  was  for  Mr.  Pepin’s  benefit. 
Most  of  the  acts  were  familiar:  the  Mameluke  Entry,  Mr.  Mahier 
on  the  Slack  Rope,  Miss  Wealand,  the  trick  horses,  Masters  Coty, 
M’Carn  and  Thomas,  and  the  Still  Vaulting;  and,  “for  the  first 
time  . . . the  comic  Pantomine  of  Don  Quixotte  [sic],”27  with 
the  following  cast  for  the  equestrian  drama:  Count,  Bogardus; 
Don,  Tatnal;  Sancho,  Campbell;  Travellers,  Messrs.  Garcia  and 
Lee;  Countess,  Miss  Wealand;  Banditti — Capt.  of  the  Band, 
Bogardus;  Second  do.,  Francis;  Suttler  Woman,  Thomas;  Troop- 
ers, Robbers,  Millers. 

The  final  departure  of  Mr.  Pepin’s  Equestrians  was  duly  noted, 
as  all  sailings  were,  in  the  Ship  News  of  the  Herald  on  October 
29th.  From  the  reasons  which  we  have  seen,  that  the  group  was 
talented,  that  it  left  money  in  the  town,  and  that  the  troupe  was 
well  received,  the  Equestrians  won  a farewell  editorial : 

Brig  Nancy,  Capt.  Swasey,  sailed  from  this  port  yesterday 
morning  for  Martinique,  with  the  following  passengers,  com- 
posing the  company  of  Equestrians,  who  have  been  perform- 

26.  Ibid.,  October  19,  1819. 

27.  The  book  of  the  pantomime  in  six  scenes  was  printed  in  the  ad- 
vertisement. 
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ing  in  this  town,  and  several  of  their  connections,  viz.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pepin,  and  two  children,  Miss  Wealand,  Mrs. 
Tatnal,  Miss  Brown,  Messrs.  Campbell,  Meneal  [sic], 
Bogardus,  Tatnal,  Mahier,  Bullen,  Moran,  Garcia,  Desolane, 
Masters  Thomas,  Coty,  and  M’Cairn,  Mr.  Beal,  clerk,  and 
eight  servants,  door-keepers,  grooms,  &c.  together  with  their 
horses,  equipment,  &c.  preparatory  to  a winter  campaigne 
[sic]  in  the  West-Indies.  They  [the  Equestrians]  express 
high  satisfaction  with  the  liberal  support  the  inhabitants  of 
Newburyport  have  given  them  during  their  stay  in  town — we 
trust  this  sentiment  is  reciprocal.  It  would  seem  that  the 
June,  1811,  benefit  in  Portsmouth  which  Cayetano  gave 
for  the  victims  of  the  Great  Fire  in  Newburyport  helped  to 
break  a resentment  for  the  theatre  and  showed  Newburyport 
that  there  had  long  been  a generosity  of  professional  players 
toward  those  in  distress. 

On  December  28th,  1819,  the  editor,  revealing  an  affection 
for  these  circus  people  and  speaking  for  his  readers,  ran  a news 
item:  “Mr.  Pepin,  and  his  company  of  equestrians,  for  whose  fate 
some  fears  had  been  entertained,  arrived  at  St.  Pierre’s,  (Mart) 
27th  November,  from  hence.”  February  1st  there  appeared  a sec- 
ond squib  that  the  company  had  been  sucessfully  playing  in 
Martinique,  although  they  apparently  lost  some  horses  on  the 
passage  out  which  were  subsequently  replaced.  From  Martinique 
the  troupe  had  planned  to  go  on  to  Havana. 

Some  ten  years  before  the  musical  family  groups  took  to  show 
business,  inundating  the  country  during  the  middle  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Philip  Lewis  presented  his  precocious 
babes  as  “Musical  Prodigies”  in  Boston,  New  York  City  and  in 
New  England.28  On  December  10,  1819,  Newburyport  was 
favored  in  Union  Hall  with  a visit  of  the  Lewis  progeny  “whose 
performances  in  Boston  [had]  met  with  such  unbounded  ap- 
plause.”29 Originally  three  children,  Master  P.  Lewis,  aged  8, 
James,  7,  Miss  Ann,  4,  and  Jane,  who  had  joined  the  little  artists 
“on  her  third  birthday,  November  18,  1819.”30  The  program  was 
in  two  parts: 

28.  Philip  Lewis,  from  England,  opened  a piano  studio  in  Boston  in 
January  1817.  Intent  to  teach,  his  main  efforts  were  seemingly  expended 
on  teaching  his  own  children  and  promoting  their  concert  tours,  see  John- 
son, Musical  Interludes,  passim;  Odell,  Annals,  II. 

29.  Herald,  December  7 and  10,  1819. 

30.  Johnson,  Musical  Interludes,  p.  109. 
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PART  I. 

Grand  Overture  to  Lodoiska,  ar- 
ranged as  a Duet,  for  two  per- 
formers on  one  Piano  Forte, 
Duet,  Violins, 

Lesson,  Piano  Forte, 

Copenhagen  Waltz,  with  varia- 
tions for  Piano  Forte, 

Spanish  Air,  for  Pedal  Harp,  by 
Stibelt, 

Air,  with  variations,  for  Piano 
Forte, 

Sonata,  arranged  as  a Duet  for  P. 
Forte, 

Grand  March,  arranged,  as  a Duet, 
for  P.  Forte, 

PART  II. 

Grand  Overture,  in  D by  Hayden 
[sic],  arranged  as  a Duet,  for 
the  Piano  Forte, 

Duet,  Violin  & Violincello 
Duet,  Piano  Forte,  , 

Sonatina,  Pedal  Harp, 

Sonata,  arranged,  as  a Duet  for  P. 
Forte, 

Air,  with  variation,  for  Piano 
Forte, 

Finale,  Fall  of  Paris,  arranged  as 
a Duet  for  P.  Forte, 


Masters  P.  & J.  Lewis. 

do.  do. 

Miss  Jane  Lewis. 

Master  J.  Lewis. 

Master  P.  Lewis. 

Miss  Ann  Lewis. 

Masters  P.  & J.  Lewis. 

do.  do. 


Masters  P.  & J.  Lewis, 
do.  do. 

Miss  Ann  & Master  J. 
Lewis. 

Master  P.  Lewis 
Masters  P.  & J.  Lewis. 
Master  P.  Lewis. 
Masters  P.  & J.  Lewis. 


Unfortunately  for  the  economy  of  the  Lewis  brood,  Ramo 
Samee  also  exhibited  on  December  10th.  His  arresting  advertise- 
ments without  doubt  drew  a larger  audience.  Mr.  Lewis  there- 
upon continued  his  concerts  through  the  14th,  when  the  “Last 
Night”  warning  appeared  in  the  Herald  of  that  date.  The  14th 
being  a Tuesday,  and  since  the  usual  evenings  of  performance 
were  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  I dare  say  the  precocious 
ones  played  Monday  as  well.  Two  such  concerts,  possibly  three, 
does  not  speak  well  for  musical  taste  in  Newburyport.  Had  Sam- 
uel Holyoke’s  long  years  of  service  as  a music  teacher  here  come 
to  this?  Fifty  cents  admitted  one  to  hear  the  concert,  children 
came  in  at  the  usual  fee;  tickets  at  Andrews  and  Wheelright  on 
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State  street,  or  “at  the  Hall  on  the  Evening  of  Performance”  for 
a 7 o’clock  performance. 

But  let  us  go  back  a few  days  to  December  ioth,  to  a much 
more  interesting  performance,  that  of  “RAMO  SAMEE,  The 
extraordinary  and  surprising  East-Indian  Performer,”  who  played 
“Positively  for  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY!  At  PHOENIX  HALL.”31 
Ramo  Samee  claimed  to  be  a “distinguished  performer”  who  had 
“by  his  art  and  dexterity,  delighted  every  audience  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  this  country;”  he  hoped  that  “ all  those  who  may  have 
an  inclination  to  amuse  themselves  by  an  evening’s  entertainment 
of  no  ordinary  cast,”  would  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  see 
him.  He  had  come  to  Newburyport  “at  the  request  of  many  re- 
spectable gentleman  of  this  town”  and  those  who  were  interested 
had  best  come  this  one  night,  as  he  was  subsequently  “positively 
engaged  elsewhere.” 

Juggler  extraordinary,  Ramo  Samee  offered  “Great  feats  of 
Strength  and  Agility.”  By  a “Series  of  Evolutions  with  4 hollow 
Brass  Balls  ...  he  causes  them  to  describe  every  circle,  hori- 
zontally, perpendicularly,  obliquely,  transversly,  round  his  legs 
and  under  his  arms,  about  his  head,  in  small  and  large  circum- 
ferences, with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  keeping  the  whole  in 
motion  at  the  same  time.”  This  feat,  he  proclaimed,  was  “the  sole 
effect  of  effort,  activity,  quickness  of  eye  and  rapidity  of  motion.” 
Only  by  seeing  this  performance  could  one  believe  it.  He  could 
— and  did — string  beads  with  his  mouth  while  turning  rings  with 
his  fingers  and  toes  as  he  balanced.  Incredible!  Ramo  Samee  had 
“Wonderful  Feats  with  large  Knives”  which  he  supplemented  to 
his  balancing.  For  him  to  toss  a ball,  “the  size  of  an  eighteen 
pound  shot,  to  different  parts  of  his  body  with  the  greatest  ease,” 
was  all  in  an  evening’s  turn.  It  was  nothing  to  place  the  eighteen 
pound  shot  between  his  feet,  toss  it  over  his  shoulder  and  when 
it  alighted  on  his  arm,  “with  the  greatest  facility  throws  it  on 
the  back  of  his  neck.”  After  “ a variety  of  gambols  of  this  sort  he 
finally,  with  a masterly  jerk,  throws  this  Ball  of  TWELVE 
POUNDS,  round  his  head  without  the  assistance  of  his  hands 
and  several  other  Achievements,  equally  new  and  interesting.” 
Fantastic!  He  concluded  his  performance  by  “swallowing  a Sword 
near  two  feet  long!!!”  The  doors  of  Phoenix  Hall  opened  at  6 P.M. 

31.  Herald,  December  10,  1819. 
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for  those  who  would  go;  and  the  “4  hollow  Brass  Balls”  began 
their  gyrations  at  7. 

A “Vermont  Monstor;  or  Buffalo  Baby”  put  in  an  appearance 
on  January  14th  and  15th,  1820,  at  Mr.  E.  Titcomb’s  stable  in 
the  rear  of  the  Little  Building  on  Middle  Street.  “Four  years  old,” 
the  Herald  on  the  14th  advertised.  “His  weight  is  about  thirty 
hundred  [pounds] — and  girts  about  nine  feet — his  height  over 
six  feet — length  thirteen  feet — and  should  he  live  to  full  growth, 
it  is  thought,  that  his  equal  never  was  nor  never  will  be  known 
again. — If  you  dispute  it,  call  and  see.”  At  12 y2  cents  a view, 
children  at  6 cents,  the  owner  knew  that  an  incredulous  curiosity 
would  have  kept  a small  but  paying  group  of  people  coming  to  the 
stable.  This  animal  show  had  one  more  curiosity:  “The  African, 
of  a small  size,  we  so  call  him  for  he  resembles  that  order  of  be- 
ings, especially  his  color.  He  was  found  in  the  woods,  in  the 
Eastern  State,  [Maine?]  in  the  same  form  in  which  he  now  ap- 
pears.” An  ape?  A monkey? 

Mr.  Lewis  returned  in  April,  1820,  to  present  “The  Musical 
Prodigies”  in  a concert  on  the  10th  and  nth.  Particulars  were 
not  advertised  in  the  Herald  of  the  6th  and  1 ith  as  they  were  in 
the  “small  bills.”  Their  press  was  confined  to  the  two  advertise- 
ments. 

“Mr.  Brunei,  A Member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Paris,  of  other  Philosophical  Institutions  in  Europe 
and  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,”  gave  a 
“Philosophical  EXHIBITION”  at  Phoenix  Hall  on  Monday, 
April  24,  1 820. 32  Tickets  at  50  cents  were  sold  at  John  Gilman’s 
Stage  Tavern  bar — the  Merrimack  Hotel — and  at  the  hall.  Mr. 
Brunei  performed  “ONE  Brilliant  Representation  only  . . . 
Which  for  ingenuity  and  invention  surpasses  everything  of  the 
kind  heretofore  seen  in  this  town.”  His  experiments  of  Philosophy 
and  Illusion  which  had  received  approval  “from  the  Sovereigns  of 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Germany;  and  lately  from  the  en- 
lightened cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton and  Boston”  had  a variety  “calculated  to  astonish  the  most 
penetrating  and  discriminating  observer.  ...” 

Mons.  Brunei  opened  with  the  “Musical  Dollar,  which  dances 
any  time  the  company  may  require.”  Then  followed  “The  Urn  of 

32 .Ibid.,  April  21,  1820. 
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the  Medicis — The  Incomprehensible  Column  of  Rosback. — The 
Pyramid  of  Romanzoff. — The  Three  Oranges,  or  Obedient  Fruit. 
— The  Lady’s  Mirror,  or  Nature’s  real  Painter. — The  Obedient 
Orange  Tree.”  Though  he  had — as  did  all  the  illusionists — “many 
other  experiments  too  tedious  to  enumerate”  he  did  feature  “the 
accommodating  Landlady,  Who  supplies  the  company  with  any 
refreshment  they  may  require,  at  a moment’s  notice.  The  prompti- 
tude and  ingenuity  of  the  singular  piece  of  machinery  has  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe.”  Mr.  Brunei 
confidently  admitted  that  the  deception  would  “meet  with  equal 
applause  here.”  There  was  another  deception — “The  three  Pyra- 
mids, transporting  liquors  inconceivably.  ...”  Mons.  Brunei 
proved  faithful  to  his  advertising  puffs,  for  he  delighted  his 
audience.  An  editorial  in  the  Herald  on  May  12th,  under  the 
heading  “Chit-Chat  News,”  a wordly  covering  of  theatrical  hap- 
penings in  Salem,  Exeter,  Portsmouth,  and  Boston,  we  learn  that 
“Mr.  Brunei,  succeeds  Ramo  Samee,  in  astonishing  the  multitudes 
in  the  metropolis  [Boston],  with  his  hocus-pocus  feats — he  is 
however,  an  excellent  performer  in  his  line.” 

Stowell  and  Bradley  had  shown  their  Museum  of  Wax  Figures 
and  Panoramas  at  Phoenix  Hall  in  April,  1817.  Mr.  Stowell, 
with  a Mr.  Bishop,  came  back  on  May  1-9,  1820,  exhibiting  their 
“elegant  MUSEUM,”  of  30  life-size  wax  figures;  “TWO  ELE- 
GANT ORGANS,”  the  first  with  chime  accompaniment,  the 
second,  “ a new  patent  organ  . . . accompanied  with  a drum  and 
triangles.”  The  Temple  of  Industry  and  “20  ELEGANT  VIEWS” 
were  still  in  the  exhibit.33  On  the  5th,  the  proprietor  warned 
“Last  day  but  one;”  on  the  9th,  “The  Last  Day”  announcement 
closed  Phoenix  Hall  for  the  season. 

Another  theatrical  entry,  though  giving  no  Newburyport  theatri- 
cal fare,  does  show  that  the  theatre  had  made  substantial  gains 
by  the  end  of  the  century’s  second  decade.  The  Herald  editorial 
for  May  12th,  1820,  mentioned  in  connection  with  Mr.  Brunei, 
spoke  of  “a  company  of  Comedians  [who  had  been]  performing 
at  Salem,  to  'overflowing  houses/  This  company  being  a part  of 
the  Boston  corps,  [was]  on  a summer  jaunt  to  the  Eastward.” 
Mr.  Lewis  was  noted  on  a tour  “with  his  little  musical  cherubs, 

. . . performing  at  Exeter,  [N.  H.],  in  conjunction  with  the 

33. 1 bid.,  May  2,  5,  and  9,  1820. 
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‘Exeter  Musical  Society.’  He  suceeded  but  poorly  in  Portsmouth.” 

The  new  season  opened  in  mid-July  with  a hurried  visit  of  a 
menagerie.  In  the  single  Herald  advertisement  of  the  18th,  a 
“beautiful  African  LION  together  with  the  Lama  [sic],  Ape, 
Ichneuman,  [and]  Ocelot”  was  to  be  seen  at  John  Gilman’s  hotel 
“THIS  DAY,  till  5 o’clock.”  Into  town  and  out  the  wagons  creaked 
before  a single  news  item  could  capture  the  showing. 

The  end  of  August,  Mr.  Jacotel,  an  inventor  from  Paris,  opened 
his  MECHANICAL  PANORAMA,  or  Temple  of  Industry  “at 
the  Sun  Tavern,  corner  of  Middle  and  Federal-streets.”  The  Her- 
ald of  the  25th  contained  an  informative  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Jacotel’s  mechanical  wonder  which  had  been  seen  in  “New-York, 
Boston,  Salem,  and  other  places  in  America,  with  surprise  and 
delight.  ...”  Some  of  the  figures  of  the  exhibit  made  up  a 
“Musical  Band,  and  appear  to  perform  with  great  accuracy,  a 
variety  of  tunes,  upon  various  instruments”  other  were  “engaged 
in  various  mechanical  employments,  moving  in  the  most  regular 
and  natural  manner.”  One  group  gives  one  pause:  these  “pass 
before  the  audience,  exhibiting  themselves  in  the  most  singular 
attitudes.”  A “MERMAID  . . . sings  several  tunes,  and  the 
Birds  performed  a trio  in  handsome  style”  Mr.  Jacotel  informed 
us  that  all  his  audiences  have  been  amazed  at  his  automata’s 
similarity  to  “living  beings,  and  are  satisfied  that  no  work  of  art 
was  ever  before  so  contrived  so  nearly  to  resemble  life.”  Like  so 
many  of  his  brethren  in  the  ever-increasing  fraternity  of  itinerant 
exhibitors,  Mr.  Jacotel  had  a sideline  to  swell  his  income;  he 
made  and  repaired  organs.  “He  also  manufacture  [d]  the  GLASS 
PIANO,  a beautiful  little  instrument  for  children.”  The  admission 
fee  of  1 2 y2  cents,  children  at  half,  seemed  to  demand  a subsidiary 
income!  After  September  1st,  the  advertising  ceased,  for  Mr.  Jaco- 
tel had  moved  on  to  other  fields. 

In  the  spring  of  1821  the  Mechanical  Panorama  returned  for 
a short  engagement  at  Capt.  E.  Bartlet’s  store,  Market-Street. 
The  Herald  of  April  10th  made  no  mention  of  Mr.  Jacotel,  but 
emphasized  that  the  exhibit  “containing  upwards  of  30  different 
figures  all  at  work  at  their  various  occupation  . . . [was]  well 
calculated  to  give  an  evening’s  rational  amusement — accompanied 
with  music  on  the  Organ.”  Twelve  and  one  half  cents  admission, 
five  evenings  a week;  and,  “For  the  accomodation  of  the  ladies 
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and  gentlemen  who  prefer  it,  attendance  will  be  given  from  4 to 
5 o’clock  every  afternoon.” 

The  short  engagement  lengthened  through  May  1st  when  the 
Herald  advertised  the  “ PANORAMA . For  the  Convenience  of  the 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town34  ...  is  re- 
moved from  Market  street  to  the  Phoenix  Building,  [in  a room] 
directly  over  Messrs.  Gilman’s  Bookstore.”  35  The  automata  were 
shown  each  afternoon  from  four  to  five,  and  on  five  evenings  a 
week. 

The  automata  reigned  supreme  in  the  Phoenix  Building  for 
a week  when  “MR.  TATNALL,  formerly  of  the  Circus,  and  Mr. 
Brazier  [sic],  from  the  Boston  Theatre”  declared  in  the  Herald 
of  the  8th  that  they  would  give  “an  entertainment  at  PHOENIX 
HALL,  THIS  EVENING,  May  8,  1821,— COMPOSED  OF— 
Tight  Rope  Dancing,  BALANCING,  Songs  and  Recitations.”  It 
is  pleasant  to  welcome  Mr.  Tatnall  back  again  for  we  remember 
him  as  Master  Tatnall  with  Cayetano’s  circus  in  18 11  and  later 
with  Mr.  Pepin  in  1819.  Until  the  history  of  the  Boston  theatre 
is  written,  Mr.  Brazier  will  remain  one  of  the  many  unknowns. 
Messrs.  Tatnall  and  Brazier  assured  us  that  “nothing  shall  be 
wanting  to  render  the  performance  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  witnessed  here.”  The  show  began  at  7:15,  50  cents 
admission.  On  May  nth  and  15th,  the  Herald,  with  no  account- 
ing of  a second  performance,  announced  the  “Third  EXHIBI- 
TION” for  the  15th.  The  program  was  the  same  as  on  the  8th, 
though  the  hour  of  performance  was  moved  ahead  to  7:30.  What 
other  performances  these  gentlemen  gave  at  the  Phoenix  Hall,  we 
do  not  know.  On  the  1 8th  the  Herald  warned  “Positively  the  Last 
Night,”  details  of  the  evening  remaining  the  same:  Tatnall  balanc- 
ing on  the  ropes,  Brazier  in  song  and  story.  And  meanwhile,  ac- 
cording to  the  Herald  advertising  on  June  1st,  the  Panorama  of 
Industry  and  Entertainment  flourished  in  the  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  Phoenix  Hall. 

In  the  midst  of  the  mechanical  heyday,  Mr.  Charles,  the  ven- 

34.  The  lower  part  of  Town  i.e.,  south  of  State  Street,  was  the  more 
desirable.  Captain  Bartlet’s  store,  corner  of  Merrimack  and  Market  was 
some  block  north  from  the  center  of  town,  and  was  directly  opposite  the 
wharves.  In  1797,  Mr.  Perrette,  to  overcome  the  same  location  difficulty, 
had  to  move  his  dancing  monkeys  from  Hoyt’s  Tavern  on  Boardman 
street  to  Market  Square. 

35.  On  the  second  floor.  Phoenix  Hall  was  on  the  third. 
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triloquist,  appeared  in  Phoenix  Hall  “For  Two  Nights  only!” 
June  14th  and  15th — so  said  the  Herald  on  the  12th — in  his 
“popular  Exhibition  of  illusions  in  VENTRILOQUISM,  Mech- 
anical Games,  and  Philosophical  Recreations.”  What  mysteries, 
magic  and  ventriloquy  he  performed  were  not  divulged  by  the 
Herald , but  were  particularized  in  the  bills  of  the  day.  The  per- 
formance, at  50  cents,  with  no  mention  of  children,  began  at  8. 
Mr.  Charles’  visit  to  Newburyport  created  wider  interest  than  his 
ventriloquism  brought  him.  A quotation  from  the  New  York  Ad- 
vocate, printed  in  the  Herald  for  June  29th,  1821,  reported  that 
“Mr.  Charles  has  made  his  purchase  of  land  in  New-Hampshire 
and  goes  to  Europe  for  settlers [.]  He  exhibits  tomorrow  evening 
at  the  Theatre,  prior  to  his  departure.”  Was  Mr.  Charles  building 
a Utopia  in  the  wilds  of  New  Hampshire? 

A happy  change  from  the  ever-present  automata,  balancing  and 
presdigitation  was  a concert  given  by  Mr.  O’Neal  at  Phoenix 
Hall  on  June  29,  1821.  The  Herald  of  the  same  date  told  that 
Mr.  O’Neal’s  “selections  of  Songs  chiefly  consist  of  the  newest  and 
most  appropriate,  belonging  to  the  Hibernian  order.”  The  concert 
introduced  songs  that  were  for  the  most  part  new  in  the  New- 
buryport public-concert  field. 

PART  FIRST 

1.  National  Song — Ye  Sons  of  Columbia. 

2.  Love  Song — The  Woodpecker. — Composed  by  Moore. 

3.  Comic  Song — Paddy  in  London. 

4.  Sentimental  Song — Black  Eyed  Susan. 

5.  Comic  Song — Paddy  McShane’s  Seven  Ages. 

6.  Martial  Song — The  Trumpet  Sounds  a Victory. 

— Composed  by  Braham. 

PART  SECOND 

1.  Love  Song — The  Soldier’s  Bride. — Composed  by  Moore. 

2.  Hunting  Song — Old  Fowler. 

3.  Comic  Song — Captain  Mulligan. 

4.  Love  Song — The  Sun  Flower. — Composed  by  Moore. 

5.  Comic  Song — An  Irishman’s  Heart  for  the  Ladies. 

The  Evening’s  Entertainment  to  conclude  with  the  much 

admired  Song,  called  THE  FASHIONS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Music  by  the  Newburyport  Band. 

Bands  of  Music  in  Newburyport  subsequent  to  a notable  one 
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in  1798  were  numerous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  a military 
nature.36  How  military  this  present  band  was  and  to  what  extent 
it  accompanied  the  several  selections  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Moses 
Kimball’s  band,  containing  “6  Violins,  4 Flutes,  1 Clarinet  & 1 
Bass  Viol,”  would  have  provided  an  agreeable  background.37  A 
minor  concertmaster  was  Mr.  O’Neal,  though  an  interesting  one, 
since  he  is  the  first  of  a long  line  of  Irish  ballad  singers.  His  con- 
cert, asking  12%  cents,  began  at  8 P.M. 

The  Temple  of  Industry,  following  a month’s  silence  in  the 
public  prints,  trumpeted  attention  that  it  was  “greatly  enlarged 
and  improved.”  The  Herald  on  July  3rd  advertised  that,  beside 
the  former  automata,  the  Panorama  “now  consists  of  two  other 
departments,  the  one  containing  TRAINING  PARTIES,  HUNT- 
ING & HORSE  Racing,  Riding  Parties,  &c.  &c.;  the  other 
containing  a Rural  Department,  with  CHURNING,  MILKING 
A COW,  SWEEPING  OF  THE  STEPS,  a WINDMILL,  &c.  all 
in  actual  motion — the  whole  containing  upwards  of  130  figures.” 

The  increase  of  exhibition  hours  to  every  day  and  evening,  ex- 
cept Sundays,  and,  raising  the  admission  from  12%  cents  to  25, 
points  to  the  growing  success  of  the  exhibitor  in  Newburyport. 
Organ  music  continued  to  accompany  the  multitudinous  acts  of 
this  mechanicay  show.  And  in  keeping  with  the  holiday  spirit, 
at  that  time  more  real  than  today,  the  exhibitor  announced  that 
on  the  evening  of  July  Fourth  “the  windows  of  the  Room  will  be 
brilliantly  illuminated.”  The  advertising  for  the  Temple  of  In- 
dustry ended  abruptly  on  August  third. 

Behind  John  Gilman’s  hotel,  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Harris 
streets,  M.  Godeau  erected  an  Olympic  Pavilion  in  which  to  pre- 
sent his  Grand  Olympic  Feats  of  Activity  on  August  21,  1821, 
and  on  each  evening  that  week  except,  of  course,  the  Sabbath 
Eve.  The  Herald  on  the  21st  and  24th  advertised  that  “The  cele- 
brated GODEAU,  BLANCHARD  and  Company,  [including]  Miss 
Elizabeth,  Master  George,  and  Welch,  (Clown)”  would  dance 
on  the  tight  rope,  and  balance  on  the  slack  wire;  too,  there  would 
be  “Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Experiments.”  Tickets,  at 
50  cents,  were  on  sale  at  Mr.  Gilman’s  bar  throughout  the  day. 

36.  The  inception  and  lamentable  decline  of  the  1798  band  has  been 
memorably  recorded  by  Moses  Kimball  in  his  short,  illuminating  journal, 
the  manuscript  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Newburyport  Public  Library. 

37.  Kimball's  Journal,  May  24,  1798. 
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Performance  probably  began  at  8,  as  the  doors  opened  at  7:30. 

A Herald  editorial  for  August  24th,  quoting  the  Salem  Gazette 
gave  the  company  a fine  report  for  performances  in  the  latter 
town: 

The  astonishing  activity  of  Mr.  Godeau  on  the  tight  rope, 
surpasses,  perhaps  any  of  his  predecessors  in  this  art — he 
really  performs  wonders.  Mrs.  Blanchard  steps  a hornpipe 
as  gracefully  on  tight  rope  as  though  she  were  in  a ball 
room — she  performs  elegantly.38  On  the  whole,  (not  to 
particularize  the  other  performers,  several  of  whom  excell) 
this  exhibition  affords  a very  pleasant  evening’s  entertain- 
ment. 

After  Newburyport,  the  company  played  Portsmouth  on  its 
way  to  the  Eastward. 

The  “LIVING  FEMALE  ELEPHANT"  ambled  by  for  a visit 
on  September  18  and  19,  1821.  She  could  be  seen,  the  Herald 
announced  on  the  18th,  behind  the  State  street  newspaper 
office  that  backed  into  Mr.  Davenport’s  stables  on  Inn  street.  The 
elephant  was  still  the  “Natural  Curiosity"  for  those  who  wanted 
to  see  her:  admission  12 y2  cents,  9 A.  M.  until  6 P.  M. 

Mr.  Nichols,  the  young  American  Ventriloquist,  gave  New- 
buryport two  remarkable  performances  in  Phoenix  Hall  on  May 
22  and  23,  1822.  The  artist’s  advertising  in  the  Herald  of  the 
2 1 st  best  describes  his  skill: 

1 st.  Mr.  Nichols  will  converse  with  a voice  in  a chimney, 
and  another  voice  under  the  floor,  and  make  the  voice 
in  one  chimney  pass  into  another  and  descend  to  the 
fire-place. 

2d.  He  will  converse  with  a voice  representing  an  old  gen- 
tleman behind  a screen  in  a room. 

3d.  He  will  converse  with  a voice  representing  a person 
in  the  street,  converse  with  him,  near  to  and  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  windows. 

4th.  He  will  converse  with  three  different  voices  behind  a 
screen,  together  with  the  crying  of  a child,  apparently 
in  great  distress. 

5th.  He  will  throw  his  voice  into  the  body  of  any  gentle- 
man present,  and  seemingly  hold  a familiar  conversa- 
tion with  him. 

38.  Since  Mrs.  Blanchard  was  not  listed  among  the  performers  in  New- 
buryport, I dare  say  the  ommission  of  her  name  is  an  error  in  the  Herald 
advertising. 
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AFTER  WHICH 

Mr.  Nichols  will  give  a few  imitations  of  sounds,  to 
show  the  difference  between  that  art,  and  the  power  of 
ventriloquism. 

The  following  evening  Mr.  Nichols  repeated  his  performance 
“For  the  Benefit  of  the  Female  Asylum,”  and  from  the  news  at 
the  end  of  the  advertising  on  the  24th — “Seats  will  be  provided 
for  Ladies”  there  was  a crush  of  people.  The  editor  in  the  Herald 
of  the  24th,  speaking  of  Mr.  Nichols’  “curious  and  wonderful 
art”  hoped  the  performer  would  “meet  with  that  success  of  which 
his  ingenious  performances  and  benevolence  of  his  design  alike 
render  him  deserving.” 

Mr.  Nichols  played  into  the  next  week.  On  Tuesday  the  28th, 
he  advertised  that  he  would  play  “ONE  NIGHT  MORE” — this 
time  at  the  Town  Hall,  beginning  at  8:15.  To  be  sure  of  a crowd 
he  promised  “A  Band  of  Music  to  attend.”  I suppose  that  he  also 
played  on  Monday,  though  no  hint  of  it  has  been  left  behind. 
Still,  when  an  audience  was  available,  any  performer  would  have 
followed  the  maxim  that  the  Lord  loveth  a cheerful  giver.  The 
Herald  on  the  28th  personally  vouched  for  a fine  entertainment: 
“For  ourselves  we  can  say  that  we  were  highly  entertained  by  his 
ingenious  performances,  of  which  no  one,  who  has  not  attended 
them,  can  form  an  adequate  conception.”  Yet,  the  editor  had  not 
been  entirely  satisfied  with  the  seating  arrangement  on  the  pre- 
vious Friday  evening.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  more  curious, 
or  more  pushing  members  of  the  audience,  in  their  attempt  to 
trace  the  passage  of  the  various  voices  rebounding  from  several 
parts  of  the  room,  had  crowded  into  the  area  between  the  ven- 
triloquist and  the  seats  reserved  for  the  ladies.  It  is  pleasant  to 
wonder  if  the  editor’s  wife,  sensing  an  affront  at  this  freedom,  had 
passed  on  the  suggestion  with  post  facto  vigor.  At  least  the  editor 
wrote:  “We  would  suggest  to  him  [Mr.  Nichols]  the  propriety  of 
arranging  the  seats  so  as  to  keep  the  area  between  him  and  the 
ladies  unoccupied.”  Femina  vindicta!  All  the  same,  there  was  an 
integrity  in  the  town’s  newspaper  writing.  Newburyport  always 
remembered  the  generosity  of  Cayetano’s  Portsmouth  Benefit  fol- 
lowing the  Great  Fire  of  1 8 1 1 . When  Portland  was  extensively 
destroyed  by  fire  in  June,  1822,  Mr.  Nichols,  who  gave  a benefit 
for  the  sufferers,  received  an  editorial  in  the  Herald  of  June  25th. 
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The  news  item  was  short,  yet  uttered  a quiet  thanks  to  a profes- 
sional showman  who  had  given  help  when  help  was  needed  most. 

Although  there  have  been  relatively  few  exhibitions  of  paintings 
in  Newburyport,  they  should  not  be  here  ignored.  The  Herald 
of  August  1 6,  1822,  revealed  that  a copy  of  “the  celebrated 
Painting  of  the  Capuchin  Chapel,  representing  the  interior  of  a 
religious  house,  with  the  brotherhood  at  their  devotions/’  could 
be  seen  at  Phoenix  Hall  for  a few  days,  showing  from  8 A.  M.  to 
9 P.  M.  According  to  the  Herald  of  the  20th,  the  painting  had 
been  removed  to  a chamber  over  John  T.  Balch’s  store  in  Market 
Square.39  The  exhibit  now  contained  “a  variety  of  handsome 
landscape  Paintings.”  After  August  23rd  the  Capuchin  Chapel  left 
town. 

Newburyport,  ever  a town  of  amateur  musicians,  welcomed  the 
concerts  given  by  Miss  Plimpton,  “the  Young  Columbian  Vocalist 
from  Boston”40  at  Washington  Hall  in  November,  1822.  With  the 
assistance  of  her  father,  her  “THIRD  and  LAST  Concert  Nov. 
8th,  [presented]  a variety  [of]  Fashionable  & Popular  SONGS, 
DUETTS,  &c.” — thus  the  Herald  advertised  on  the  8th.  The 
editor  on  the  same  date  commented  on  Miss  Plimpton’s  excellency 
as  recorded  in  the  metropolitan  papers:  “In  some  of  the  pieces, 
selected  for  this  evening  it  is  said  she  peculiarly  excells.”  The 
concert  at  8 P.M.  was  25  cents,  tickets  at  the  Hall  or  at  Mr. 
Gilman’s  Newburyport  Stage  House. 

Hardly  had  Miss  Plimpton  finished  singing  at  Washington 
Hall  when  the  “GRAND  CARAVAN  ...  a Rare  Exhibition  of 
LIVING  ANIMALS”  took  its  one-day  stand  on  November  14, 
1822,  at  Gilman’s  Hotel.  The  Herald  on  the  12th  ran  a long, 
encyclopedic  advertisement  crested  by  a fearsome  lion.  Of  14 
exhibits,  all  fully  described,  the  “MAMMOUTH  LION”  led  the 
fist, — “six  years  old,  full  size,  and  weighs  550  lbs.  He  is  secured 
in  an  iron  cage,  where  none  need  apprehend  danger.”  A South 
American  Tiger,  the  Buffalo,  with  a docile  female  of  his  kind, 

39.  Mr.  Balch  sold  groceries,  spirits,  hardware  and  cutlery  at  #1  South 
Row  in  the  Market.  The  building  still  stands. 

40.  I suspect  Miss  Plimpton,  (and  where  did  she  acquire  the  soubri- 
quet, Columbian?,)  was  the  same  girl  whom  Odell  found  singing  several 
years  earlier  in  New  York  City  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  father’s 
automaton  musical  machines,  see  Odell:  Annals,  II,  566,  571-2.  Late  in 
August  1822,  Miss  Plimpton  was  singing  occasionally  over  the  mechanical 
background  music  of  the  Androides. 
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the  Uris,  both  captured  by  the  Indians  far  up  the  headwaters  of 
the  Missouri  were  represented.”  The  Lama  [sic]  a . . . beautiful 
and  curious  . . . native  of  Peru”  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
exhibited  in  this  country.  The  descriptive  note  of  the  llama  has  a 
mixed  charm:  “its  breath  [is]  a cure  for  the  Whooping  Cough, 
and  its  fleece  prefered  by  the  ancient  Peruvian  Kings  and  Queens 
for  their  nuptial  beds.”  Then  there  were  the  American  Elk,  Cata- 
mount, Wild  Cat,  called  Lucifer,  an  Ichneumon,  a two  year  old, 
five  Heifer  with  six  legs,  the  Marmoset,  “very  active,  though  untu- 
tored.— Also,  the  beautiful  CAMMOSE,  from  China,  having 
hands  similar  to  those  of  a child.  With  various  other  minor  ANI- 
MALS.” There  was  one  other  entry  which  cannot  be  easily 
identified:  the  Maucauco,  or  Mice[o?]  “a  native  of  Brazil  . . . 
has  three  different  colors,  and  is  very  active,  and  walks  on  a slack 
rope.”  In  the  last  spot  was  Dandy  Jack,  a trained  monkey,  who 
had  not  as  yet  come  into  his  later  fame  as  a semi-equestrian, 
though  he  was  certainly  about  to  realize  feature  billing:  “He 
mounts  his  horse,  the  Lama,  from  the  ground,  his  shelf,  or  any 
other  place,  whence  his  keeper  may  direct [,]  and  rides,  sitting  or 
standing,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  beholder.”  Every  effort  to 
please  was  promised:  Good  accommodations  were  provided,  as 
well  as  good  music  on  different  instruments.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  was  band  music  with  the  early  menagerie,  or, 
at  least,  that  the  barrel-organ  had  been  superceded  in  this  travel- 
ling exhibit.  Admittance  was  25  cents,  children  as  usual. 

The  proprietors  claimed  to  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  to 
procure  these  animals;  so,  all  those  “who  take  pleasure  in  viewing 
the  Wonders  of  Nature,”  were  urged  to  seize  this  one  opportunity 
— another  might  not  come  along.  The  Caravan  was  to  have 
played  here  one  day,  the  14th,  moving  on  to  Treadwill’s  in  Ips- 
wich for  a showing  on  the  1 5th.  The  weather  not  being  a steady 
commodity  turned  for  the  worse,  changing  the  plans  of  the  Cara- 
van. On  the  15th  the  Herald  repeated  the  minor  encyclopedic 
advertising  noting,  “that  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the 
weather,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  a number  of  gentlemen  who 
have  expressed  a wish  to  introduce  their  families,  they  [the 
proprietors]  have  thought  it  fit  to  stop  [at  Gilman’s]  till  Saturday 
evening,  Nov.  16.  Open  in  the  evening  till  9 o’clock.  If  the 
last  sentence  means  open  until  9 o’clock  Saturday,  it  is  the  first 
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known  instance  in  Newburyport  of  a performance  on  the  Sabbath 
eve.  One  final  word  on  the  Caravan.  The  proprietors  had  discover- 
ed to  their  patent  horror  that  some  of  the  locals  were  of  the  opinion 
that  one  entrance  quarter  gave  them  a season’s  ticket;  thus,  in  a 
footnote  to  the  advertising  of  the  15th,  “No  admittance  in  the 
evening  without  payment,  even  to  those  who  have  visited  in  the 
daytime.” 

A Mrs.  Turner,  on  December  nth  and  13th,  1822,  at  Mr. 
Caldwell’s  hotel  on  High  street,  gave  “an  entertainment,  embrac- 
ing a variety  of  SELECT  PIECES,  from  the  best  authors.”  These 
she  advertised  on  the  10th  and  13th  merely  as  “RECITATIONS,” 
with  no  suggestion  as  to  what  she  would  recite.  There  was  no 
surrounding  news  in  the  Herald  to  give  her  any  identity. 

William  Dunlap’s  copy  of  Benjamin  West’s  painting  “The 
Christ  Rejected”  was  on  exhibition  February  7-28,  1823,  in 
the  Town  Hall.  The  Herald  on  the  7th,  describing  the  painting 
briefly,  said  that  the  Hall  would  be  open  from  9 A.M.  till  9 P.M. 
“at  which  time  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated;”  25  cents  was  the 
admission,  50  cents  for  the  whole  period  of  exhibition.  The 
editor  confessed  on  the  nth  that  he  had  “been  highly  gratified 
by  the  inspection  of  the  celebrated  painting”  and  hoped  that  the 
exhibition  would  prove  successful  for  Mr.  Dunlap;  and  he  there- 
upon proceeded  to  fill  the  rest  of  his  editorial  with  a description 
of  the  picture  from  the  press  releases.  But  the  town  as  a whole 
was  not  too  interested  in  the  skill  of  the  artist  nor  in  the  moral 
lift  of  the  subject.  “Three  Days  Longer!”  was  advertised  on  the 
25th;  and  was  supported  by  an  editorial  which  regret  [ted]  that 
it  [the  picture]  had  not  received  more  of  that  public  patronage, 
which  it  was  richly  entitled  to,  and  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  other 
places  where  it  has  been  exhibited.” 

Happily  there  was  but  one  exhibition  of  the  “Exhilerating  Gas” 
in  Newburyport  through  1825!  Mr.  G.  Clift,  of  Philadelphia, 
administered  the  nitrous  oxide  at  Phoenix  Hall  on  April  23,  24, 
and  25,  1823.  “A  Philosophical,  Rational  and  Highly  Diverting 
Amusement,”  advertised  the  Herald  on  the  22nd;  “the  effects  of 
this  wonderful  substance  are  truly  astonishing.  Some  who  breathe 
it  dance,  sing  and  recite,  at  [sic]  others  it  causes  immoderate 
laughter.”  Come  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  place  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  Come!  Doors  are  opened  at  7,  the  first  victim 
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will  begin  his  exhibition  at  8.  Twenty-five  cents  the  ticket,  and 
bring  the  children  at  half  price. 

James  William  Wallack,  having  finished  an  engagement  at 
the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston,  played  a one-night  stand  at 
Washington  Hall  on  April  28,  1823.  The  Herald  on  the  25th 
was  most  definite— "POSITIVELY  FOR  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY!” 
This  "Entertainment,  in  Two  Parts,  [is]  composed  of  Select 
and  Comic  Readings  and  Recitations,  from  Shakespeare,  Otway, 
Colman,  &c.” 

PART  I. 

Reading — Priuti,  Jaffier,  and  Pierre,  (Venice  Preserved) 

Recitations — Othello’s  Address  to  the  Senate. 

Seven  Ages  (Shakespeare.) 

Hamlet’s  Soliloquy  on  Death. 

Reading — Romeo,  Benvolio,  Mercutio,  (Romeo  and  Juliet.) 

PART  II. 

The  Shipwreck,  or  Two  ways  of  Telling  one  Story. 

Long  Story  about  Nothing,  by  an  old  Scotch  Lady. 

Stage  Coach  Adventures,  (Passengers)  a Frenchman,  a Lisp- 
ing Lady  and  Lap  Dog,  and  a Cynical  old  Gentleman  in 
Black. 

Pronounciation  of  the  letter  S. 

Historical  Butcher,  meeting  with  a Yorkshireman,  who  tells 
a Family  Anecdote. 

To  conclude  with 
IMITATIONS 

Of  Mr.  Cooke  as  Richard  the  3d. 

Mr.  Munden  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Kean  as  Shylock. 

Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Blanchard  in  John  Bull. 

Mr.  Phillips  in  verse  of  a Song. 

Mr.  Mathews  as  Buskin. 

A rather  tremendous  program.  Tickets  were  one  dollar,  and  the 
performance  began  at  7:30. 

Like  other  towns  Newburyport  rejoiced  in  the  memory  of  ser- 
mons, orations,  and  addresses,  by  publishing  them  in  pamphlet 
form.  Though  allegedly  published  "by  request,”  this  was  probably 
not  true  of  all  of  them.  Would  that  Jonathan  Plummer,  Lord 
Timothy’s  latter-day  laureate,  had  earlier  become  a Boswell  and 
had  recorded  the  occasional,  ebullient,  outpouring  of  Dexter’s 
oratory.  His  biographer  indicates  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were  "a  goodly  number  in  the  city  who 
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were  fond  of  elocution.”41  This  love  for  oratory,  and  anticipating 
the  Lyceum,  matured  into  the  Newburyport  Debating  Society, 
which  made  its  appearance  the  end  of  March  1821.  And  until 
the  end  of  1824,  the  notices  in  the  Herald  told  of  a functioning 
debating  group  that  held  its  meetings  in  a ground  floor  room  un- 
der Washington  Hall. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  a “Rhetorical  Exhibi- 
tion. The  Young  American  Orators,  From  Philadelphia  ...” 
appearing  at  the  Court  House  on  October  7,  18 23. 42  According 
to  the  Herald  of  that  date,  these  young  gentlemen — though  in  an 
editorial  the  performers  were  “young  children,” — taught  and 
sponsored  by  their  father,  Mr.  Welles,  gave  “an  elegant  exhibition 
of  RECITATIVE  ELOQUENCE.”  Though  the  editor  had  not 
seen  the  children  perform,  he  had  seen  the  father  and  had 
examined  their  recommendations  “from  respectable  literary  gen- 
tlemen— some  of  them  from  the  first  characters  in  the  community 
[Philadelphia?]”  who  spoke  very  highly  of  their  performance. 
Their  visit,  however,  was  one  day’s  news,  and  scant,  at  that. 

The  Lilliputian  Singers,  perfectly  formed  dwarfs  who  enjoyed 
some  fame  in  the  theatre  world  before  the  reign  of  General  Tom 
Thumb,  sang  in  Washington  Hall  on  February  19,  1824. 
Brother  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Miss  Clark,  performed  with  success. 
Advertised  in  the  Herald  of  the  17th  for  one  performance,  their 
stay  was  lengthened  through  March  1st.  What  they  sang  was  nev- 
er confided  to  the  newspaper.  A news  squib  on  the  2nd  reported 
that  a Mr.  Hazeltine  “in  consequence  of  the  concert  of  Mr.  and 
Miss  Clark,  last  evening  . . . was  induced  to  postpone  his  Ora- 
tion. ...”  Mr.  Hazeltine  was  still  orating  after  March  5th,  but 
no  more  was  seen  of  the  Lilliputian  Singers.  Their  performance 
began  at  7,  50  cents  admission. 

For  one  week  only,  beginning  April  10,  1824,  an  Egyptian 
Mummy  “from  the  Catacombs  of  Ancient  Thebes,  to-gether  with 
its  double  Sarcophagi,  or  Coffin,”  was  displayed  at  1 1 y2  Cornhill, 
corner  State  and  Pleasant,  opposite  the  Town  Hall.  On  view  all 
day  and  evening,  twenty-five  cents  a look,  this  ancient  lady  had 

41.  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  Life  of  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  (Boston,  1858), 
p.  105. 

42.  The  Court  House  was  on  Bartlett  Mall,  at  the  head  of  Green  street 
along  the  south  side  of  High  street. 
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been  brought  to  this  country  from  Trieste  by  a Captain  Turner.43 
On  the  1 3 th  there  appeared  a drawing  of  the  Mummy  with  a long, 
coy,  descriptive  article  quoted  from  the  Salem  Observer.  Headed 
'The  Stranger  in  Salem,”  the  article  makes  for  precious  and  dull 
reading;  but  it  does  have  a value,  as  it  present  a style  of  advertis- 
ing long  out  of  date.  To  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  quondam 
lady,  there  were  printed  statements  from  three  of  the  “most  res- 
pectable physicians  of  the  State.”  A communication  informed  the 
Herald  on  the  16th,  that  the  Mummy  was  to  be  in  Amesbury 
Mills  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next  on  its  way  to  Portsmouth  and 
the  Eastward,  documenting  the  advertising  of  the  same  date  that 
the  exhibit  would  “POSITIVELY  CLOSE  To-morrow  after- 
noon [.]M 

Another  ventriloquist  came  for  a full  week,  one  whom  the 
Townspeople  had  the  chance  to  enjoy  several  times  during  the 
next  year.  In  no  wise  reticent,  “MR.  POTTER,  The  Ventrilo- 
quist proclaimed  his  performance  for  April  19th,  1824,  as  “MUL- 
TUM  IN  PARVO.  An  Evening’s  Brush  to  sweep  away  Care,  or  a 
Medley  to  Please.”  This  advertisement  on  the  13th  revealed  that 
Mr.  Potter  had  “returned  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,”  though  we 
hadn’t  met  him  before.  At  his  present  engagement  in  Washington 
Hall,  Mr.  Potter  hoped  “by  his  exertions  to  please,  to  receive  the 
patronage  of  a generous  and  enlightened  public.”  His  several  visits 
for  the  next  year  would  indicate  that  his  hopes  were  fulfilled. 

As  Mr.  Potter’s  opening  performance  was  the  matrix  for  those 
subsequent  evenings  of  legerdemain,  recitations  with  songs  and 
ventriloquy,  his  entire  first  bill  follows: 

Part.  1.  Mr.  Potter  will  bring  forward  100  Curious,  but 
Mysterious  EXPERIMENTS  with  Eggs,  Money, 
Fruit,  Birds,  Boxes,  &c.  — Among  which  will  be 
presented  The  Coffer  of  Mohamet,  or  a Lady’s 
Glove,  turned  to  a Live-Bird.  The  Glass  Casket, 
and  Mysterious  Desk.  PEXIS  METALICA,  to 
conclude  with  the  Games  of  the  TUMOUROUS 
BALLS.  With  several  other  recreations  not  men- 
tioned in  this  bill. 

Part.  2.  Mr.  Potter  will  give  his  DISSERTATION  ON 
NOSES,  and  personate  the  different  characters 
of  the  wearers. — This  satirically  lashes  the  vices 

43.  Herald,  April  9,  1824. 
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and  follies  of  mankind,  and  forms  a source  of  ra- 
tional and  elegant  amusement. 

Mr.  P.  will  sing  a number  of  Comic  Songs,  adapt- 
ed to  each  character. 

Part.  3.  Ventriloquism.  Mr.  P.  will  display  his  wonderful, 
but  laborious  powers  of 

VENTRILOQUISM. 

To  conclude  with  a Comic  Song,  by  Mr.  P. 

No  comments  on  the  ‘Too  Curious,  but  Mysterious  Experi- 
ments,” are  necessary,  but  one  is  minded  of  Day  Francis’  mael- 
strom of  terms  by  the  present  “PEXIS  METALICA”  and  “TUM- 
OUROUS  BALLS.”  George  Steven’s  LECTURE  ON  HEADS  has 
taken  an  obvious  plagiaristic  turn  in  the  DISSERTATION  ON 
NOSES,  each  character  in  costume,  and  each  with  a suitable 
song.  Mr.  Potter  was  fond  of  singing,  even  finishing  his  evening’s 
turn  in  song.  The  admission  was  the  usual  25  cents,  but,  with 
the  unusual  “without  distinction  of  age.”  He  didn’t  seem  to  want 
the  young;  perhaps  he  had  had  trouble  with  them  spoiling  his 
act.  The  opening  miracle  came  at  7. 

On  April  20th,  Mr.  Potter  announced  he  would  continue  his 
exhibitions  that  night  and  also  the  21st.  As  “Positively  the  LAST 
Night”  was  written  down  for  Friday,  April  23rd,  I imagine  he 
also  played  the  22nd  even  though  he  had  not  advertised;  what 
penny  exhibitor  would  ever  overlook  a possible  audience?  Then 
Mr.  Potter  went  away  until  August,  returning  to  help  with  the 
high  festival  of  Lafayette’s  visit. 

Two  mechanical  shows  closed  the  season.  Messrs.  Stowell  and 
Bishop  returned  once  again  to  Phoenix  Hall  with  their  “elegant 
MUSEUM  . . . THIRTY-ONE  Wax  Figures,  as  large  as  life.” 
On  the  14th  the  Herald  announced  that  the  museum  had  opened; 
the  Temple  of  Industry  still  ran  with  its  36  moving  figures,  and  “a 
grand  COSMORAMA”  completed  the  attraction  that  played 
through  the  25th.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  May,  William  Healey 
drove  into  town  to  show  his  “MECHANICAL  PANORAMA  . . . 
[with]  77  Figures,  all  in  motion,  as  natural  as  life.”  Mr.  Healey 
showed  the  usual  figures  “working  at  different  branches  of  Me- 
chanical business  and  House-work,  Playing  Musical  Instruments, 
Dancing,  Drinking,  &c.  Soldiers  working  on  post  as  Sentinels, — 
accompanied  by  an  Organ,  with  a dance  by  four  couple  of  Auto- 
matons.” So  anxious  was  Mr.  Healey  to  get  his  announcement  in 
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the  Herald  of  the  21st,  that  he  set  up  the  advertising  before  he 
had  got  a place  in  which  to  show,  saying  “that  his  MECHANICAL 
Panorama  may  be  seen  at  — Later,  on  the  28th,  when  the 
warning  “LAST  DAY  AND  EVENING.”  went  out,  we  learn  that 
he  had  been  showing  at  Stetson’s  Hotel.44  The  exhibit  was  open 
daily,  12 y2  cents,  children  at  the  usual  half  fare. 

Mr.  Potter  returned  September  1,  1824,  to  give,  as  he  an- 
nounced in  the  Herald  on  August  3 1,  a “Great  Performance  at  the 
PHOENIX  HALL,  State-Street,  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  Maj. 
General  LaFayette  in  this  town.”  The  Marquis,  on  one  of  his 
sundry  American  tours,  was  to  have  been  wondrously  entertained 
in  Newburyport  on  August  31  and  September  1st,  but  the  out- 
ward show  and  pageantry  was  wetted  to  a minimum  by  heavy 
rains.  Mr.  Potter’s  performance  at  7:30 — and,  interestingly 
enough,  since  the  crowds  would  have  put  the  tickets  at  a pre- 
mium, the  price  of  admission  remained  25  cents! — promised  to 
“.  . . bring  forward  a variety  of  Novel  and  Interesting  Experi- 
ments.” What  his  program  contained  remains  Mr.  Potter’s  secret. 
In  keeping  with  the  general  civic  plans  for  illuminations,  Mr. 
Potter  was  civic  minded,  and,  with  a shrewd  eye  to  draw  his 
crowds  declared,  “The  Hall  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated  for 
the  occasion.”  The  rains  made  pulp  of  his  lanterns  and  the  winds 
smeared  whatever  larger  displays  he  had  set  against  the  walls 
of  the  Phoenix  Building. 

The  fall  and  winter  passed  without  the  benison  of  the  theatre. 
Come  spring,  Mr.  Potter  reappeared  for  more  than  a week  of 
performances  in  Phoenix  Hall.  With  his  trademark  “MULTUM 
IN  PARVO”  in  the  Herald  for  March  15,  1825,  he  graciously 
thanked  the  citizens  of  Newburyport  for  all  their  previous  pa- 
tronage and  informed  them  that  he  “will  continue  his  exhibition 
Every  Evening  during  this  week  . . . .”  The  1 5th  being  a Tues- 
day, the  wording  “will  continue  his  exhibition”  could  mean  that 
he  had  been  playing  Newburyport  the  previous  week,  though  the 
absence  of  his  usual  advertising  makes  this  doubtful.  Mr.  Potter 
promised  to  continue  in  his  exertions  to  please  his  patrons  and 
hoped  that  they  would  come  to  witness  his  performances,  since 
he  had  “made  considerable  expenses  [sic]  to  build  seats,  so  as  to 

44.  Prince  Stetson’s  Hotel,  sometimes  called  Washington  Hotel,  on  the 
corner  of  State  and  Temple  streets.  The  building  still  stands.  Herald, 
November  11,  1823;  March  1 and  May  20,  1825. 
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accommodate  [them].”  On  the  22nd  he  advertised  “POSITIVELY 
FOR  THE  LAST  TIME.”  In  an  editorial  on  that  date  we  learn 
that  “Mr.  Potter,  the  Ventriloquist,  generously  gave  a benefit,  last 
evening,  to  the  Female  Asylum,  the  amount  of  which,  we  under- 
stand was  about  $27.”  And  this  is  a last  farewell  to  Mr.  Potter. 

The  final  theatrical  enterprise  in  Newburyport  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  Androides,  playing  in 
Phoenix  Hall  from  April  18  to  29,  1825.  These  life-like  automata 
had  some  years  earlier  been  seen  in  a variety  of  performances  in 
New  York  City,  and  more  recently  in  Boston  and  Salem  where 
“the  most  respectable  part  of  the  community”  had  attended  them. 
A Friend  to  Merit  in  a Herald  communication  of  the  1 2th  compli- 
mented Mr.  Haddock,  the  inventor  of  these  mechanical  gadgets, 
by  praising  the  machinery  of  the  figures  as 

so  perfect  that  the  delusion  is  complete  ....  The  exhibi- 
tion itself,  is  of  so  chaste  and  pure  a kind,  that  even  those 
who  from  principle  have  been  most  opposed  to  public  shows 
and  exhibitions,  have  frequently  been  the  most  forward  and 
zealous  in  patronizing  him  ....  Independently  of  his 
superior  mechanical  skill,  Mr.  Haddock  possesses  those  quali- 
fications which  entitle  him  to  the  respect  as  well  as  the 
patronage  of  those  whose  countenance  he  solicits.  To  the 
manners  of  a gentleman,  he  unites  those  feelings  of  modesty 
and  reserve  which  always  characterize  true  merit. 

Mr.  Haddock  had  been  in  town  nearly  two  weeks  previous  to  the 
opening  on  the  18th  to  install  the  exhibit,  since  the  machinery 
of  the  Androides  was  exceedingly  complicated.  This  bustle  of 
preparation  had  created  so  much  curiosity  and  excitement  that 
theatre  parties  were  formed  to  attend  the  opening! 

The  performance  on  the  18th  was  heralded  by  a long,  discur- 
sive advertisement  on  the  15th:  Mr.  Haddock  had  won  his  repu- 
tation among  “gentlemen  of  Mechanic  Science,  in  the  capitals  of 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  [and]  the  United  States.  ...” 
No  description  of  the  Androides  could  adequately  describe  their 
entertainment  value.  One  of  the  more  interesting  portions  of  the 
notice  concerns  the  moral  side  of  the  performance  of  which  Mr. 
Haddock  “states  with  confidence,  that  there  is  no  religious  per- 
suasion whatever  need  apprehend  censure  by  visiting  this  exhibi- 
tion, there  being  nothing  in  it  that  can  possibly  offend  morality  or 
religion.” 
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The  description  of  the  Androides  by  the  previously  quoted 
“Friend  to  Merit”  can  best  explain  the  figures  and  their  activities: 

i st.  The  Spelling  Figure.  A beautiful  Female  Child,  appar- 
ently about  five  years  of  age,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
small  wand,  with  which  she  points  to  the  Letters  of  an 
alphabet  before  her  which  compose  any  word  proposed 
by  the  company. 

2d.  The  Fruitery.  This  is  the  representation  of  an  elegant 
country  seat,  at  the  gate  a little  porter  stands  to  ring 
the  bell,  when  desired  by  any  one  of  the  company.  At 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  a female  figure  appears,  and  will 
bring  forward  any  fruit  desired,  which  is  guarded  by 
a little  dog,  who  barks  when  it  is  taken  away,  and  con- 
tinues barking  until  it  is  returned.  A little  Chimney 
sweeper  then  appears  [,]  ascends  the  chimney,  and 
after  appearing  at  the  top  with  the  usual  cry,  reappears 
with  his  bag  of  soot.  This  piece  is  generally  considered 
as  ingenious  as  any  in  the  exhibition. 

3d.  The  Liquor  Merchant.  Who  at  the  request  of  any  of 
the  company,  will  draw  from  the  same  cask,  and  from 
the  same  cock,  any  one  of  twelve  different  kinds  of 
liquors.  To  show  that  there  is  no  deception,  anyone  is 
permitted  to  taste  the  liquors  as  they  are  drawn.  The 
Liquor  Merchant  is  attended  by  a figure  called  the 
Water  Pumper,  who  stands  at  a little  pump  to  draw 
water  for  rinsing  the  glasses,  and  pumps  or  ceases  as 
he  is  requested. 

4th.  Telegraph  and  5th.  The  Highland  Oracle.  These  two 
figures  are  as  ingenious  as  any  in  the  exhibition.  The 
former  shows  the  manner  in  which  information  is  con- 
veyed to  great  distances  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
the  latter  solves  arithmetical  questions  with  much  ac- 
curacy. 

Phoenix  Hall,  fitted  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  audience,, 
opened  at  7 for  a 7:30  performance,  lasting,  says  the  advertise- 
ment, an  hour  and  a half.  The  audience  was  urged  to  “be  in  the 
room  before  the  time  of  beginning  or  they  will  lose  an  interesting 
part  of  the  entertainment.”  Private  showings  could  be  arranged 
during  the  day  “by  giving  timely  notice.”  Boxes  were  50  cents,, 
while  the  “Upper  Places”  [rear  seats  in  the  Hall?]  were  25  cents. 

A communication  on  the  22nd  reported  a gala  opening!  “Per- 
sonages of  the  first  rank”  attended;  “The  Boxes  were  so  full  that 
gentlemen  had  scarce  standing  room  . . . .”  The  writer  encoun- 
tered difficulties  in  giving  a coherent  report  of  the  ingenious  enter- 
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tainment : “It  must  be  seen  to  be  duly  appreciated,  and  even  then 
we  are  lost  in  wonder.”  S.  R.  O.  was  the  word  for  Wednesday’s 
performance  “which  was  crowded  to  an  overflow.  Even  the  Music 
Gallery  was  obliged  to  be  resorted  to,  and  temporary  seats  brought 
in  front  of  the  Boxes  for  the  accommodation  of  children  .... 
Such  is  the  rage  for  this  singularly  wonderful  and  rational  enter- 
tainment, that  we  understand  another  special  Exhibition  is  bespoke 
for  to-morrow  afternoon  to  commence  at  3 o’clock.”  First  theatre 
parties,  now  special  matinees! 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  verbal  jubilation  we  hear  of  Mr.  Had- 
dock’s decision  to  leave  town,  an  advertisement  of  the  22nd 
warning:  “Last  week  ...  as  other  concerns  will  oblige  his  clos- 
ing . . . after  NEXT  Friday,  the  29th  of  April  inst.”  On  the 
26th  it  was  certain  that  after  the  29th  Mr.  Haddock  would  be  off 
to  Portsmouth;  as  for  the  exhibition,  the  news  ran,  “ ...  no  room 
is  left  for  further  comment — We  will  only  add,  that  it  is  the  won- 
der of  the  day,  and  summit  of  human  invention  . . . . ” The 
“LAST  NIGHT”  advertisement  on  the  29th  was  backed  by  an- 
other communication — certainly,  as  all  the  others,  from  the  facile 
and  exultant  pen  of  Mr.  Haddock,  saying  that  “There  are  so  many 
paltry  Exhibitions,  [which]  visit  this  and  other  towns,  that  the 
public  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Androides  partake  of  the 
Puppet  show  or  something  of  a low  stamp,  but  those  who  have 
visited  this  Exhibition  are  of  a different  opinion,  and  pronounce 
it  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  production  of  human  in- 
vention, that  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  nation. — This  night 
terminates  its  stay  in  town.” 

By  1825  the  theatre  in  Newburyport  had  become  established 
in  the  town’s  way  of  life.  Shunned  at  first  and  ignored  because  of 
religious  prejudice  and  the  fact  that  gentlemen  were  too  busy  in 
their  business  enterprises,  nonetheless  the  theatre’s  development 
was  continuous,  if  at  times  somewhat  halting.  As  far  as  is  known, 
no  fulmination  towards  the  theatre  ever  came  from  either  the  press 
or  pulpit;  at  least  none  was  ever  printed.  There  were  some  first 
American  appearances  in  Newburyport:  Maginnis,  the  puppeteer- 
ventriloquist,  and  Berkenhead,  the  musician.  Many  of  the  finest 
players  and  singers  came  down  from  Boston  to  entertain:  the 
ubiquitous  and  unknown  Solomons,  Bernard,  Villiers,  Wallack, 
the  Graupners  and  the  Von  Hagens.  Balance  men,  magicians. 
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animal  exhibitions  and  wax  figure  impressarios  came  in  full  num- 
bers to  play  their  stands.  But  it  was  the  circus  that  turned  the  feel- 
ings of  Newburyport  towards  the  theatre.  Mr.  Cayetano  came  to 
the  town’s  immediate  succor  following  the  Great  Fire  of  1 8 1 1 
by  playing  a benefit  in  Portsmouth  in  June.  And  in  the  succeed- 
ing seasons,  Mr.  Cayetano  was  remembered  many  times  with 
friendliness  and  thanks. 
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of  Sgt.  Gorham  Coffin,  1681- 
63,  58-92 
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of  the  Fine  Arts,  180,  188 
Asia,  ship,  134;  figurehead  of, 
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Astrea,  ship,  133,  202 
Austin,  Josiah,  168,  204 
Austin,  Nathaniel,  204 
Austin,  Richard,  204 
Automata,  297,  298,  300,  309- 
310,  3 1 1,  313 
Averill,  William,  152 

Bacall,  Samuel,  162 
Badlam,  Stephen,  182;  Garvan 
chest-on-chest,  202-203 
Bagley,  Col.  Jonathan,  42 
Bailyn,  Bernard,  rev.  of  Miller's 
Errand  into  the  Wilderness, 
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Bainbridge,  William,  284 
Balch,  Emily  G.,  Our  Slavic  Fel- 
low Citizens,  in  bibliography 
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Balch,  John  T.,  303 
Baldwin,  Jabez,  117 
Ballou,  Mrs.  Franklin,  118 
Ball’s  Bluff,  Va.,  84 
Baltimore,  Md.,  7,  77,  218;  anti- 
Union  demonstration,  1861,  60; 
cabinet  making  in,  168;  early 
19  th  century  theatre,  295; 
Homewood,  221;  painters  of 
Federal  period,  215 
Bancroft,  Daniel,  118,  159,  161 
Banks,  Gen.  Nathaniel  P.,  71,  74, 
81,  82,  84,  85 

Baptist  Church,  in  West  Newbury, 
79 

Baptists,  and  secessionism  in  Rock- 
ville, Md.,  79 


Barber,  John  Warner,  . . . His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Every 
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Barker,  Mrs.  Lila  Brookhouse  Rice, 
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Barker,  W.  Gardner,  191 
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Barriskill,  James  M.,  “Newbury- 
port  Theatre  in  the  Early 
Nineteenth  Century,”  279-314; 
Newburyport  Theatre  in  the 
Federalist  Period,  1-35 
Bartlet,  Capt.  E.,  297 
Bartlett,  E.  W.,  59 
Battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  58,  81,  84M. 
Battle  of  Bull  Run,  74 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  58 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  92 
Bay  State,  steamship,  60 
Bayle,  Moses,  37 
Beadle,  Lemuel,  135 
Beard,  Charles,  The  Rise  of  Ameri- 
can Civilization,  quoted,  162 
Beaux,  Cecilia,  268 
Beck,  George,  215 

Becket,  , 138 

Bedford,  37 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  von,  103 
Benjamin,  Asher,  165;  Practice  of 
Architecture,  quoted,  162;  pro- 
fessional status,  163;  and  Dan- 
iel Raynerd,  American  Builder’s 
Companion,  1 1 8 

Bennett,  Whitman,  Whittier ; Bard 
of  Freedom,  23 in. 

Bentley,  Rev.  William,  on  Corne, 

187,  188,  199;  diarist,  116, 

135,  160,  196;  on  early  crafts- 
men, 1 51;  encouragement  of 
Mclntire’s  sculpture,  179,  186; 
on  Ipswich  meeting  house  of 
1749,  157;  on  Mclntire,  128, 
165;  on  Mclntire’s  death,  138- 
1 39,  179,  219;  on  Mclntire’s 
family,  151,  159;  on  Mclntire’s 
musical  interests,  138;  on  Mc- 
lntire’s sculpture,  179,  187- 

188,  194,  195,  199 
Berden’s  sharpshooters,  65 
Berkenhead,  John,  313 
Bernard,  Gov.  Francis,  plan  for 

Second  Harvard  Hall,  162 
Bernard,  John,  appearances  in 
Newburyport,  14-17,  19-21, 

25,  287-288,  313;  Retrospec- 
tions of  America , 14 
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Bernard,  William  S.,  ed.,  Ameri- 
can Immigration  Policy,  in  bib- 
liography of  American  immi- 
grant history,  105 
Berthoff,  Rowland  T.,  British  Im- 
migrants in  Industrial  America, 
105 

Bible,  233,  source  material  for 
early  theatrical  exhibitions,  280, 
284;  a Whittier  source,  235, 
252 

Bibliography,  of  American  immi- 
grant history,  1 04-1 05;  “Mc- 
Intire  in  Print — A Selected 
Bibliography,”  by  Benjamin  W. 
Labaree,  222-230;  Whittier, 
231 

Bickmore,  A.  S.,  262 
Billerica,  37 
Birch,  Thomas,  215 
Birch,  William,  215 

Bishop,  , 296,  309 

Bishop,  James,  284 
Blake,  E.  W.,  Jr.,  262 
Blanchard,  Godeau,  and  Co.,  300- 
301 

Blanchard,  Mrs.  301 
Blanchette,  Paul  O.,  ed.,  “Captain 
William  Sweat’s  Personal  Diary 
of  the  Expedition  against  Ticon- 
deroga,  May  2-November  7, 
1758,”  36-57 

Blankets,  for  Army  of  the  Potom- 
ac, 70 

Blasdell,  Jacob,  38 
Blue  Beard,  284 
Blunt,  Edmund,  3 
Blyth,  Samuel,  191 
Boaz,  Herman,  283 

Bogardus  (Bogardes),  , 289, 

290,  291 

Boildain,  , innholder,  56 

Boots,  for  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
70 

Boston,  60,  149,  160;  Architec- 
ture of  Federal  period,  218, 
219,  220;  Athenaeum,  215; 

Beacon  Hill,  268;  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  closed  on  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Day,  1898,  98;  Boston 
Theatre,  14;  Boston  Theatre 
Company,  25,  29;  Brattle  St. 
Church,  163;  cabinetmakers 
in  1780,  160;  cabinetmaking 
in,  168;  carvers  in  Boston, 
1780,  160;  Columbian  Mu- 

seum, 24;  Copley  Plaza  Hotel, 
277;  Dispensary,  185;  early 
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19th  century  concerts,  285, 
292;  early  19th  century  theatre, 
295,  296,  306,  311,  313; 

Faneuil  Hall,  163,  256;  Fed- 
eral Street  Theatre,  25,  29, 
306;  King’s  Chapel,  162-163; 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  114,  187, 
202;  Karolik  collection,  170- 
171,  175;  Old  Statehouse,  155; 
painting  of  Federal  period,  215- 
216;  theatre  in  the  Federalist 
period,  1-35  passim 
Boston  Gazette,  285 
Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  265 
Boston  Transcript,  260 
Bostonian  Society,  184 
Bowdoin,  Governor  James,  183 
Bowen,  Daniel,  24 
Boyd,  Lt.  I.  N.  (Capt.),  59,  70, 
84,  90 

Boyle,  Richard  (1695-1753),  3rd 
Earl  of  Burlington,  127 
Bradford,  37,  57 

Bradley,  , 296 

Bradley,  Charles,  88 
Bradstreet,  Col.  John,  43,  49 
Bragdon,  Claude  F.,  “Six  Hours  in 
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Period,  213 

Brattle,  , 1 8 1 

Brazier,  , 298 

Brennan,  Mrs.  Florence  M.,  117 

Breslaw,  , 283 

Briant,  Jose,  51,  52 
Bridenbaugh,  Carl,  The  Colonial 
Craftsmen,  quoted,  210 
Briggs,  D.  H.,  261 
Bright,  Jonathan,  197 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  220 
Brookhouse,  Robert,  191 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  258 
Brown,  James,  156 
Brown,  John,  84,  85 
Brown,  John  (/?.  1695),  279 
Brown,  Joseph,  Jr.,  accounts,  154 
Browne,  Col.  William,  126 

Brunei, , 295-296 
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Bryant,  William  Cullen,  231 

Buffum,  Joshua,  account  book, 
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Asher  Benjamin  on,  162;  de- 
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Derby  house,  128,  162;  influ- 
ence on  Mclntire,  125-128, 
164-165,  218-219;  introduc- 

tion of  Adam  style  to  Boston, 
164,  218,  221;  professional  sta- 
tus, 163-164 

Bullen,  , 292 

Burgess,  Thomas,  Greeks  in  Ameri- 
ca, in  bibliography  of  immi- 
grant history  in  America,  105 
Burlington,  Earl  of.  See  Boyle, 
Richard 

Burns,  Robert,  “The  Cotter’s  Sat- 
urday Night,”  235 
Burnside,  Gen.  Ambrose  E.,  58, 
77,  88m.,  90 
Butler,  Benjamin,  52 
Butler,  Gen.  Benjamin  F.,  61,  62, 
80 

Butman,  Thomas,  119 

Cabinetmakers,  in  Federalist  Sa- 
lem, 159;  in  Boston,  1780,  160 
Cabot,  Sen.  George,  on  Samuel 
Mclntire,  217 

Cadaraqui.  See  Fort  Frontenac 
Cadiz,  Spain,  275 
Caldwell,  William,  Jr.,  29 
Caldwell’s  Hotel,  29 
Cambridge,  Second  Harvard  Hall, 
162 

Cammett,  , 66 

Camp  Benton,  69,  71 
Camp  Schouler,  58 

Campbell,  , 289,  290,  291, 

292 

Canterhook.  See  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 
Cape  Ann,  265 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  169 
Capitol,  U.  S.,  61 
“Captain  William  Sweat’s  Person- 
al Diary  of  the  Expedition 
against  Ticonderoga,  May  2- 
November  7,  1758,”  ed.  by 
Paul  O.  Blanchette,  36-57 
Carpenter,  Benjamin,  208,  210 
Carpenters,  in  17th  century  Mass., 

151,  152-153,  155-156 

Carr,  M.  F.,  69 
Carr,  Moses,  67 
Carr,  Samuel,  53 
“Carved  Figures  by  Samuel  Mcln- 
tire and  His  Contemporaries,” 
by  Nina  Fletcher  Little,  179- 
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Carvers,  169;  in  Boston,  1780, 
r6° 

Casualties:  Battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, 88m;  in  Ticonderoga  cam- 
paign, 44,  45 

Catholic  Church.  See  Roman 
Catholic  Church 

Cayetano  8c  Co.,  30-35,  279,  289, 
290,  292,  302,  314 
Ceracchi,  Giuseppe,  135 
Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de, 
Don  Quixote,  291 
Chair-makers.  See  Cabinetmakers 
Chandler,  Joseph,  The  Colonial 
House,  2 1 3-2 1 4 
Channing,  William  Ellery,  97 
Charlemagne,  268 

Charles,  , 298 

Charlestown,  24,  283;  Joseph  Bar- 
rell  House,  125,  126,  164, 

218;  Nathaniel  Russell  House, 
125,  126,  218,  220 
Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  84 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  220 
Chemistry,  262 
Chicago  Tribune,  234 
Chickahominy  River,  86,  87 
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China  Trade  Porcelain,  by  John 
Goldsmith  Phillips,  rev.,  log- 
in 

Chinese  export  porcelain,  rev. 
Phillips’  China  Trade  Porcelain, 
109-1 1 1 
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Choate,  Rufus,  275 
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289-292 

Civil  War,  233,  270 
Civil  War,  letters  of  Sgt.  Gorham 
Coffin  of  West  Newbury,  1861- 
63,  58-92 

Clark,  , 307 

Clark,  Miss,  307 
Clark,  Thomas,  152 
Clarke,  Daniel,  204,  205 
Clay,  Henry,  234 
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250,  251,  258 

Clerisseau,  Charles-Louis,  217 
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Clifford,  Mrs.  Timothy  F.,  118 
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“Closing  the  Golden  Door:  An  Es- 
say Review,”  by  Benjamin  W. 
Labaree,  93-105 

Coal,  strike  of  western  Penna. 

miners,  1886,  93 
Cobb,  Capt.  Samuel,  50 
Coburn’s  hotel,  27,  28 

Codet,  , 33,  34 
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change, 202 

Coffin,  Abbie  Ann,  Civil  War  let- 
ters from  brother  Gorham,  58- 
92 

Coffin,  Enoch,  Civil  War  letters 
from  son  Gorham,  58-92 
Cogswell,  William,  261 
Cohn,  Roy,  103 
Colby,  Thomas  F.,  66 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  236 
Colonial  Dames,  Society  of,  268 
Columbia  Falls,  Me.,  220;  Rug- 
gles  house,  221 
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Columbus,  Christopher,  284 
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Newburyport,  285-288,  292- 

294,  307;  of  17th  & 1 8th  cen- 
tury music  in  Mclntire  Bicen- 
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Cummings,  (Comins),  , 39 
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Celebration  house  tour,  1 1 5- 
120;  “Samuel  Mclntire  and 
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272-273,  275,  276,  277  278 
Cushing,  Margaret  Woodbridge, 
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Day,  Benjamin,  161 
Day,  Capt.,  innholder,  56 
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Derby,  Elias  Hasket,  116,  120, 

160,  205;  Badlam  chest-on- 
chest,  171,  182;  Mclntire  bills 
for  ship  work,  13 2-1 34;  Mcln- 
tire bills,  miscellaneous,  136- 
137,  201;  Mclntire  furniture, 
127,  176;  mansion,  127,  131, 

161,  21 1,  219;  Pickman-Derby 

house,  123,  125,  187,  191; 
summer  house,  127,  182-183, 
186-187,  188;  wharf  house, 

123 

Derby,  Mrs.  Elias  Hasket.  See 
Derby,  Elizabeth  Crowninshield 
Derby,  Mme.  Elizabeth,  128,  187, 
204;  Mclntire-Lemon  chest-on- 
chest,  1 70-171,  178 
Derby,  Elizabeth  Crowninshield, 
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Derby,  Ezekiel  Hersey,  128,  162, 
220 

Derby,  John,  117,  120,  128,  13 1 
Derby  family,  123,  159,  171,  173, 
187,  192 

Derby,  ship,  134;  figurehead  of, 

192-193 
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in  1862,  82-83;  from  French 
army  in  Ticonderoga  campaign, 
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Errand  into  the  Wilderness,  by 
Perry  Miller,  rev.,  106-109 
Escort,  S.  S.,  265 
Essex,  Choate  house,  199 
Essex  County,  149;  abolitionism 
in,  254;  Civil  War  volunteers, 
„ 58 

Essex,  frigate,  193 
Essex  Institute,  35,  260,  261, 
265;  Mclntire  Bicentennial  Cel- 
ebration, 1 1 3-1 14;  Mclntire 
collection,  115,  116,  117, 

118,  119,  120,  125,  176,  187, 
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203;  Mclntire  exhibition,  114 
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Essex  Register,  Samuel  Mclntire 
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125,  128,  173,  178,  192,  201, 

217,  218;  Pickman-Derby 

house,  1 1 6,  123,  125,  128, 
1 35>  136,  187,  191;  Pingree 
(John  Gardner)  house,  113, 
115,  129,  130,  136,  175,  177, 
201,  220;  Nathan  Read  house, 

126,  128,  175,  201;  Registry 

of  Deeds,  129,  130,  157,  201; 
South  Meeting  House,  129, 
139,  164,  201;  Stearns  block, 
125;  steeple,  T abernacle 
Church,  129;  Tucker-Rice 
house,  115,  130,  161-162; 

Joshua  Ward  house,  124;  Wash- 
ington Hall  (see  Stearns  block); 
Joseph  Waters  house,  172; 
Thomas  Woodbridge  house, 
U7>  130 
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Mclntire,  Samuel  Daniels,  152 
Mclntire,  Samuel  Field,  115,  117, 
122,  152,  167,  168,  169,  206; 
comparison  with  father,  145; 
death,  146;  marriage,  144;  sale 
of  parent's  effects,  145 
Mclntire,  Mrs.  Samuel  Field.  See 
Mclntire,  Hannah  Hammonds 
Mclntire,  Sarah  Ruck,  122 
Mclntire,  Thomas,  152 
“Mclntire  and  the  Arts  of  Post- 
Colonial  America,”  by  Oliver 
W.  Larkin,  113 

“Mclntire  in  Print — A Selected 
Bibliography,”  by  Benjamin  W. 
Labaree,  222-230 
McIntosh,  Sgt.  James,  70 
McKim,  Mead  and  White,  213 
McKinstry,  L.  C.,  65 
Mackfield,  Joshua,  50,  51 
Madison,  James,  21 1 

Maginnis, , 313 

Magna  Charta,  268 

Mahier,  , 290,  291,  292 

Maine,  288 
Manfredi,  Signor,  7-8 
Mansfield,  Jonathan,  158,  159 
Mansur,  Joseph,  54,  255 
Marblehead,  213;  architecture  of, 
21 1-2 1 2;  Jeremiah  Lee  house, 
156,  157;  Lafayette  Gregory 

house,  1 15 
Marlboro,  37 

Marsh,  Dr.  O.  C.,  260,  262,  265 
Martinique,  291,  292 
Maryland,  169;  Union  troop  en- 
campments, from  Civil  War  let- 
ters of  Sgt.  Gorham  Coffin,  62- 

83 

Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  77 
Masi,  Francesco,  288 
Mason,  James  M.,  74-75 
Masons,  in  17th  and  18th-century 
Mass.,  1 51,  155 
Massachusetts,  architecture  before 
Revolution,  124;  nativism,  97, 
Second  Essex  Regiment  in 
French  and  Indian  War,  36; 
State  Archives,  202 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
202 

Massachusetts  Magazine,  198 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry, 
19th  Regiment,  letters  of  Sgt. 
Gorham  Coffin  of  Company  A, 
19th  Regiment,  1861-1863,  58- 
92;  20th  Regiment,  63,  83 
Mathematics,  262 


Maxey,  Levi,  161-162 
Mead,  McKim,  and  White,  213 
Meade,  Gen.  George  Gordon,  58 
Measles,  German,  known  as  “vic- 
tory” measles  in  World  War  I, 
103;  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, 1862,  77 

Mechanical  figures.  See  Automa- 
tons 

Menial,  , 32,  33,  34,  289, 

290,  292 

Merockerway.  See  Fort  Frontenac. 
Merrill,  Walter  M.,  introduction 
to  Mclntire  bicentennial  issue 
of  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections,  1 1 3-1 1 4 
Merrimac  U.  S.  S.,  figurehead  of, 
185 

Merrimack  Hotel,  80,  282,  295, 
297>  300,  303 
Merrimack  River,  66 
Merritt,  Lt.  C.  M.  (Capt.),  59, 
68,  69,  76,  78,  8i,  84,  85, 

87 

Mestayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Co., 
284 

Methodist  Church  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  1862,  75,  82 
Methodists,  71;  and  unionism  in 
Rockville,  Md.,  79 
Mexican  War,  78 
Michigan,  Civil  War  regiments, 
83;  7th  Regiment  in  Civil  War, 
65 

Microscopy,  new  section  in 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  260, 
261-262 

Middlesex  Standard,  256 
Military  discipline:  in  Civil  War, 
64 

Military  supplies:  for  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  70;  See  also,  blan- 
kets, boots,  rations 
Militia,  Essex  Co.  Regiment  in 
Ticonderoga  campaign,  42W.; 
New  Hampshire  in  Ticonderoga 
campaign,  45W.;  Royal  Ameri- 
cans in  Ticonderoga  campaign, 
42-43;  Second  Essex  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  in  Ticonder- 
oga campaign,  from  diary  of 
Capt.  William  Sweat,  36-57 
Miller,  Perry,  Errand  into  the 
Wilderness,  rev.,  106-109 
Mines.  See  coal. 

Mitchell,  Donald  G.,  213 
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Mitchell,  S.  Weir,  Janice  Mere- 
dith, 212 
Molasses,  200 
Mono  Lake,  262 
Monroe.  See  Munroe. 

Montgomery  House,  79 
Monticello,  Va.,  217,  220 
Moon,  Philip  Cowgill,  “Observa- 
tions on  the  Religious  Philoso- 
phy and  Method  of  Whittier  in 
Voices  of  Freedom,  247-253 
Moore,  Thomas,  233 

Moran,  , 292 

More,  William,  158 
Morley,  E.  D.,  261 
Morrill,  Mary,  66 
Morse,  Anthony,  52 
Morse,  E.  S.,  261,  262,  265 
Morrall,  Mr.,  51 
Morrill,  Abel,  5 
Morrill,  Noah,  53,  54,  55 
Moulthrop,  Mr.,  4,  6-7 
Mount  Tom,  39 

Mount  Vernon,  ship,  133,  161, 
187,  199;  figurehead  of,  193 
Muddy  Branch,  Md.,  74 
Mulican, , innholder  of  Brad- 

ford, 57 

Mumford,  Lewis,  quoted  on  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  21 1;  Sticks 
and  Stones,  214 
Mummies,  307-308 
Munroe,  , innholder  of  Con- 

cord, 56 

Museums,  traveling,  284,  296, 
297-298,  300 

Music,  in  Federalist  Newburyport, 
2-3,  28,  29;  Newburyport 

bands,  299-300;  with  early 
1 9th-century  theatrical  perform- 
ances, 9,  21,  30,  296,  300, 
302,  304,  309;  See  also  con- 
certs 

Mysliwy,  Peter,  116 
Mysliwy,  Mrs.  Peter,  116 

Nahant,  Maolis  Garden,  265 
Nailers,  151 
Nancy,  brig,  291 
Nancy,  schooner,  133,  202 
Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  France, 
284 

Napoleon  III,  275;  Whittier’s  at- 
tack on,  233 

Nativism,  of  the  Adams  brothers, 
97,  1 01;  in  New  England,  rev. 
of  Mrs.  Solomon’s  Ancestors 
and  Immigrants;  A Changing 


Nativism,  continued 

New  England  Tradition,  93, 
95-96>  105:  in  the  United 

States,  rev.  of  Higham’s  Stran- 
gers in  the  Land;  Patterns  of 
American  Nativism,  1860-1925, 
93,  96,  99-104,  105 
Natural  history,  at  1859  meeting 
of  American  Academy  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  262, 
263-264 

Negroes,  in  Md.,  1861,  from  let- 
ters of  Sgt.  Gorham  Coffin,  68, 
75;  in  Rockville,  Md.,  1862, 
from  letters  of  Sgt.  Gorham 
Coffin,  82;  racist  prejudice  in 
America,  102 

Newberry,  J.  S.,  261,  262,  265 
Newbury,  37,  279 
New  England,  nativism,  96-99; 
new  view  of  its  history  in  Mil- 
ler’s Errand  into  the  Wilder- 
ness, rev.,  106-109 
New  England  Repository,  7 
New  Hampshire,  299 
New  Orleans,  La.,  80 n.  169 
New  York  Advocate,  299 
New  York  City,  93,  274;  architec- 
ture, 21 1,  215;  1861  Broad- 
way parade,  60;  cabinetmaking 
in,  168,  169;  early  19th-cen- 
tury theatre,  12,  14,  17,  283, 
285,  292,  295,  31 1;  New  York 
Academy,  215;  painters  of  Fed- 
eral period,  215 

Newburyport,  129,  164,  267, 

271;  Academy  Hall,  282;  An- 
drews’ and  Wheelwright’s  book- 
store, 286,  293;  John  T.  Balch’s 
store,  303;  E.  Bartlet’s  store, 
297,  298M.;  Edmund  Blunt’s 
bookstore,  3;  Caldwell’s  Hotel, 
279,  280,  288,  305;  Cornhill, 
26;  Court  House,  1805,  184; 
Davenport’s  stables,  301;  Deer 
Island  Tavern,  279;  Fire  of 
1811,  35,  290,  292,  302,  314; 
first  circus,  30-35;  First  Reli- 
gious Society  Meeting  House,  1, 
2,  3;  Gilman’s  bookstore,  298; 
High  St.,  268;  high  school,  269; 
Hoyt’s  Tavern,  298;  legalization 
of  theatrical  performances,  19; 
E.  Little  & Co.,  bookstore,  30; 
Mason’s  Hall  (See  Washington 
Hall);  Phoenix  building,  184, 
298;  Phoenix  Hall,  294,  295, 
296,  298,  299,  301,  303,  305, 
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Newburyport,  continued 

308,  3 1 1,  312;  public  library, 
300 n.;  theatre  in  early  19th 
century  1-35,  279-314  (theatre 
programs,  15-16,  17-18,  20, 
23,  26,  287-288,  293,  306, 
308-309);  Thomas’  and  Whip- 
ple’s bookstore,  30;  Town 
House,  new,  26-27;  Town  Hall, 
302;  Union  Hall,  1,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  16,  17,  28,  279,  292; 

Washington  Hall,  19,  22,  25, 
29,  286,  287,  303,  307,  308; 
Sarah  Ann  Emery’s  description, 
17-19 

Newburyport  Debating  Society, 

307 

Newburyport  Herald,  184,  255; 
advertisements  and  comments 
on  theatre  in  Federalist  and 
early  1 9th-century  Newbury- 
port, 1-35,  279-314  passim 
“Newburyport  Theatre  in  the 
Early  Nineteenth  Century,”  by 
James  M.  Barriskill,  279-314 
“Newburyport  Theatre  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Period,”  by  James  Bar- 
riskill, 1-35 

Newburyport  Stage  House,  303 
Newcomb,  Rexford,  214 
Newport,  R.  I.,  early  architecture 
of,  21 1-2 1 2 

Newspapers,  lack  of,  in  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  1861,  64 
Newton,  24 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  183 

Nichols,  , 301-303 

Nichols,  Col.,  45,  55 
Nichols,  George,  marriage  to  Sally 
Peirce,  117,  128 
Nichols,  Gilman,  88 
Nichols,  Ichabod,  145,  208,  210 
Nichols,  Isabel  Chase,  59 
Norfolk,  Va.,  77 
North  Andover,  219 
North  Carolina,  169 
North  Shore  Children’s  Friend  So- 
ciety, 1 17 

Northampton,  38,  39 
Northey,  Abijah,  143 
Nye,  Dr.,  92 

Oad,  Capt.,  51 

O’Brien,  Hugh,  Mayor  of  Boston, 
98 

“Observations  on  the  Religious 
Philosophy  and  Method  of 
Whittier  in  Voices  of  Freedom” 


by  Philip  Cowgill  Moon,  247- 
253 

Odell,  George  C.  D.,  Annals , 
303  n. 

Ohio,  Adam  style  in,  220;  early 
theatre,  30;  Senate,  78 
Old  Sturbridge  Village,  114 
Oliver,  Dr.  Benjamin  Lynde,  138 

O’Neal,  , 299 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  279 
Organs,  George  and  Elijah  Hook 
chamber  organ  in  Essex  Insti- 
tute, 1 14 

Orientals,  racist  prejudice  in 
America,  102, 

Osgood,  Alfred,  28 

Osgood,  Capt.,  44 

Osgood,  Capt.  William,  36,  5on. 

Osgood,  Herbert,  212 

Osgood,  Oliver,  53 

Ostinelli,  Paul  Louis,  288 

Otway,  Thomas,  306 

Ovid,  283 

Packard,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  261 

Packard,  , 12-14 

Packenham,  Gen.,  280 
Page,  David  P.,  256 
Page,  Joseph,  37,  44,  46 
Page,  Sgt.,  56 

Pain,  William,  164,  219,  220 
Painter-stainers,  151,  155,  156 
Painters,  in  Federal  America,  215- 
216 

Painters  and  painting:  exhibits  in 
early  19th  century  in  Newbury- 
port, 303,  305 

Palfrey,  , 138 

Palladio,  Andrea,  189;  Jefferson’s 
use  of,  217 
Palmer,  Joseph,  209 

Palmer,  , 22-23 

Pamer,  Lt.,  74 
Pantoosick.  See  Pittsfield. 

Pardee,  Mr.  6-7 
Parker,  Mrs.  George,  118 
Parker,  Theodore,  97 
Pater,  Walter,  236 
Peabody,  120;  Oak  Hill,  173,  189 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science.  See 
Peabody  Museum 
Peabody  and  Stearns,  212 
Peabody,  Edwin,  147 
Peabody,  Francis,  212 
Peabody,  George,  260,  261,  262 
Peabody  Museum,  114,  116,  146, 
192,  193,  197,  216;  dedication 
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Peabody  Museum,  continued 
of,  as  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science,  260,  261,  265-266 
Peabody,  Robert  Swain,  “Georgian 
Homes  of  New  England,” 
quoted,  212 

Peale,  Charles  Willson,  Colum- 
bianum  Association,  215;  Stair- 
case Picture , 215 
Peale  family,  215 
Pearson,  Ebenezer,  279 
Peggy*  schooner,  133,  201 
Peirce,  Jerathmeel,  117,  124,  128 
Peirce,  Prof.,  265 
Peirce,  Sally,  marriage  to  George 
Nichols,  1 17,  128 
Pendexter,  Elihu,  55 
Peninsula  Campaign,  58,  86m. 

Penitti,  , 283 

Pennsylvania,  mine  strike,  1886, 
93 

Pepin,  , 289-292 

Pepin,  Mrs.,  292 
Perkins,  Thomas,  162 

Perrette,  , 298 

Phelps,  A.  F.  L.,  263 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  architecture  in, 
21 1,  215;  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, 21 1 ; early  19th-century 
theatre,  283,  295;  furniture 

made  in,  168,  176;  painters  of 
Federal  Period,  215;  Penna. 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  180, 
215;  reception  of  Mass.  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  1861,  60 
Phillips,  John  Goldsmith,  China 
Trade  Porcelain,  rev.,  109-111 
Photography,  first  use  in  architec- 
tural studies,  213 
Phyfe,  Duncan,  132,  178 
Physics,  262 

Pickard,  Samuel  T.,  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
255;  Whittier-Land:  A Hand- 
book of  North  Essex,  rev.,  m- 
1 12 

Pickman,  Anstis  Derby,  128 
Pickman,  Benjamin,  123,  128 
Pickman,  Dudley,  1 1 9 
Pierce,  Franklin,  275 
Pierce,  Rebecca,  174-17  5 
Pigeon  Cove,  265 
Pinchbeck,  William  Frederick,  6 
Pinckney,  Pauline  A.,  American 
Figureheads  and  Their  Carvers, 
193 


Pitt,  William,  Simeon  Skillin’s 
(Sr.)  bust  of,  1 80-1 8 1,  184, 
194 

Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  93 
Pittsfield,  40 

Pius  IX,  Whittier’s  attack  on,  233 
Place,  Charles  A.,  Charles  Bul- 
fmch,  Architect  and  Citizen, 
quoted,  163 

Plimpton,  , 303 

Plimpton,  Miss,  303 
Plum  Island,  274 
Plummer,  Jonathan,  15,  306 
Poetry:  Anti-slavery,  233,  234, 
235,  247,  253;  of  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  231-246,  247- 
253;  American  religious,  243 
Politics,  pre-Civil  War  in  Mass., 
254-257,  258-259 
Pollard,  John  A.,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier:  Friend  of  Man,  23 im. 

Pollord,  , innholder,  56 

Pompey,  brigantine,  134 
Poolsville,  Md.,  62,  63,  83;  Union 
troops  encampment,  62-70 
passim. 

Pope,  Joseph,  183 
Portland,  Me.,  21,  302 
Portland  Transcript,  263 
“Portrait  of  a Lady,”  by  Claude 
M.  Fuess,  267-278 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  21,  129,  186, 
213,  219,  283,  290,  292;  early 
circus,  35;  early  19th-century 
theatre,  296,  297,  301,  302, 
308,  313,  314;  Runlet-May 

house,  184 

Portsmouth,  ship,  figurehead  and 
other  carving  of,  186 
Potomac  River,  61,  63,  80,  82 

Potter,  , 308-309,  3 1 0-3 1 1 

Pownall,  Gov.  Thomas,  36,  44 
Preble,  Edward,  36 
Preble,  Col.  Jedidiah,  36,  50M. 
Prescott,  William,  262 
Price,  Bruce,  213 
Prices:  of  flour  and  wood  in  Fal- 
mouth, Va.,  1863,  89;  of  food 
in  Maryland,  1861,  70;  of  food 
in  Washington,  1861,  64 
Prince  Stetson’s  Hotel,  310 

Proctor,  , 197 

Proprietors  of  the  South  Buildings, 
119 

Provisions;  on  Ticonderoga  cam- 
paign, 47 

Pulcifer,  Francis,  204 
Putnam,  Alice,  260 n. 
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Putnam,  Frederick  W.,  260,  261, 
262,  263 

Putnam,  Major  Israel,  in  Ticon- 
deroga  campaign,  46 
Putney,  Surrey,  England,  233 
Pyle,  Howard,  213 

Quakers.  See  Friends,  Society  of 

Rablin,  Jessie  Hayden,  rev.  of 
Phillips’  China  Trade  Porce- 
lain, 1 09-1 1 1 

Racism,  and  American  immigra- 
tion atitudes,  1 01-103 
Randolph,  Benjamin,  136 
Randolph,  John,  234 
Rangers,  in  Ticonderoga  cam- 
paign, 41,  42,  43,  45,  46,  52 
Rannie,  Mr.,  8-12,  17,  22,  29 
Rations : for  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
61,  62,  70,  77,  83,  85,  91;  in 
Ticonderoga  campaign,  50,  55 
Rawlins,  Thomas,  Familiar  Archi- 
tecture, 173 

Raynerd,  Daniel,  160;  and  Asher 
Benjamin,  American  Builder’s 
Companion,  118;  Adam  ceiling 
for  Derby  mansion,  127 
Recamier,  Mme.,  284 
Redon,  Mrs.  34 

Religious  exercises : in  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  67,  68,  69,  89- 
90,  92 

Republican  (Jeffersonian)  Party, 
215 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  215 
Rhode  Island,  furniture  of  Feder- 
al period,  176;  troops  in  Civil 
War,  65 

Rice,  Deacon,  of  Sudbury,  37,  56 
Rice,  Mrs.  Eliza  Brookhouse,  191 

Richardson,  , West  Newbury 

minister,  66 
Richardson,  Samuel,  3 
Richmond,  Va.,  90;  attack  on, 
1862,  86;  Jefferson’s  capital 
building,  217 
Ricker,  Perry,  274 
Ricker,  Sarah,  274 
Rifles:  used  in  Civil  War,  59 
Ripley,  William  Z.,  102 
Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.,  77 
Robertson,  Alexander,  215 
Robertson,  Archibald,  215 
Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington,  241, 
242;  “Isaac  and  Archibald,” 
241 
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Robinson,  John,  reminiscence  of 
administrator’s  sale  in  Joseph 
Mclntire’s  shop,  1852,  147- 

148 

Robinson,  John  P.,  254,  255 
Robinson,  Sgt.  S.  S.  91 
Rockport,  265 

Rockville,  Md.,  county  court, 
1862,  81-82;  Ladies’  Soldiers’ 
Relief  Society,  1861,  74;  Union 
troops  in,  1861-63,  72-83 
Rogers,  Major  Robert,  in  Ticon- 
deroga campaign,  41,  42,  43, 
45,  46,  52 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  270, 
272;  and  American  nativism, 
95-96,  1 01;  and  Irish  immi- 
grants, 95-96,  97;  and  Mass, 
nativism,  97 
Ropes,  George,  215 
Rose,  brigantine,  133 
Rose,  Henry  G.,  193 
Roscius,  child  prodigy,  26-28 
Roxbury,  169 
Ruck  family,  122 
Rum,  200 

Rush,  Joseph,  179,  180 
Rush,  William,  135,  179-180, 

188;  compared  to  Samuel  Mc- 
Intire,  216;  influence  on  New 
England  carvers,  185-186 
Russell,  Capt.,  72 
Russell,  Thomas,  125 

St.  Patrick’s  Day,  98 
Salem,  17,  24,  60,  272,  274; 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  Meet- 
ing (1869)  in,  260-266;  Artis- 
tic development  of  Federal  per- 
iod, 215-216;  assemblies,  130; 
before  the  Revolution,  200; 
Bentley  on  Mclntire’s  contribu- 
tion to,  138-139;  Board  of 
Trade,  264;  Court  House,  261; 
described  by  Capt.  Francis 
Goelet,  1750,  150;  Timothy 

Dwight’s  impressions,  1796, 
150;  early  19th-century  theatre, 
296,  301,  308,  31 1 ; effect  of 
Mclntire’s  work  on  domestic 
architecture  of,  131;  Essex  St., 
13 1 ; Federal  St.,  131;  furniture 
produced  in  Federal  period, 
168-169;  Hawthorne  Hotel, 
192;  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
1 16;  and  Samuel  Mclntire, 
166;  post-Revolutionary  crafts- 
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Salem,  continued 

men,  159;  Washington  Square, 
130,  131,  191,  194-195,  197; 

1 1 5-230  passim 

houses:  Joseph  Cabot,  118; 
Pickering  Dodge  (Shreve),  146; 
Timothy  Lindall,  187;  Benja- 
min Pickman,  116,  123;  Dudley 
Leavitt  Pickman,  119;  Ruck, 
122;  William  Stearns  (East  In- 
dia), 1 18;  Watch  House,  135; 
Witch  House,  155.  See  also 
Mclntire,  Samuel,  works  in 
architecture 

Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation, 192 

Salem  Gazette,  301;  advertise- 
ments for  sale  of  Mclntire  be- 
longings, 144;  Samuel  Mclntire 
obituary,  1 39-140,  160,  165 
“The  Salem  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  (1869),” 
by  Ralph  W.  Dexter,  260-266 
Salem  Observer,  263,  308 
Salem  Oratorio  Society,  261 
Salem  Register,  260 
Salem  Turpike  Association,  209 
Salisbury  (Sailsbury),  36,  37,  56; 

First  Church,  268 
Salletonge.  See  Saratoga 
Samee,  Ramo,  293,  294-295,  296 
“Samuel  Mclntire  and  His 
Sources,”  by  Abbott  Lowell 
Cummings,  149-166 
Sanborn,  Mr.  J.  L.,  61 
Sanders,  Catherine,  1 1 9 
Sanders,  Richard  D.,  119 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Richard  D.,  119 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Thomas,  120 
Sanderson,  Elijah,  159;  coopera- 
tive furniture  enterprise,  168- 
169,  203-206;  and  Samuel  Mc- 
lntire, 203-205 

Sanderson,  Jacob,  159;  cooperative 
furniture  enterprise,  168-169, 
174,  176,  203-206;  and  Sam- 
uel Mclntire,  203-205 
Sandwich  Islands,  274 
Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  85 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  55 
Savery,  William,  136 
Saveth,  Edward  N.,  American  His- 
torians and  European  Immi- 
grants, in  bibliography  of 
American  immigrant  history, 
104 


Schlesinger,  Arthur,  Sr.,  94-95; 
New  Viewpoints  in  American 
History,  cited,  94 
Science,  1869  Salem  meeting  of 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of,  260-266.  See 
also  individual  sciences 
Sckudder,  S.  H.,  262 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  2 12-2 13 
Scully,  Vincent,  214;  The  Shingle 
Style.  Architectural  Theory  and 
Design  from  Richardson  to  the 
Origins  of  Wright,  quoted,  212 
Sculpture,  “Carved  Figures  by 
Samuel  Mclntire  and  His  Con- 
temporaries,” by  Nina  Fletcher 
Little,  1 79-1 99;  early  18th- 
century  American,  135;  in 
Federal  America,  179-186,  216 
Seamans,  Richard  D.,  119 
Seamans,  Mrs.  Richard  D.,  119 
Seaver,  Rev.,  89 

Secret  agents,  of  the  Confederacy, 
76-77 

Sedgwick,  Gen.  John,  81,  82,  91 
Seely,  C.  A.,  262 
Seneca  Bluff,  Md.,  72 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  74 
Senate,  Mass.,  elections,  1841, 
254 

Seven  Stars,  Sign  of  the,  38,  56 
Sewall’s  Point,  Va.,  61 
Shakespeare,  William,  in  early 
19th-century  theatre,  282,  284, 
306 

Shaw,  Samuel,  31 
Sheafe,  James,  145 
Shearer,  Thomas,  Cabinet-Maker’s 
London  Book  of  Prices,  173 
Sheffield,  56 
Shenandoah  River,  84 
Sheraton,  Thomas,  Cabinet-Maker 
and  Upholsterer’s  Drawing 
Book,  167,  174;  Designs  for 
Household  Furniture,  167-168; 
designs  used  by  Samuel  Mcln- 
tire, 132,  174 
Sherman,  Aaron,  220 
Shore,  Jane,  284 
Shreve,  Capt.,  146 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  4 

Sign  of  , taverns.  See  under 

distinctive  word,  e.g.  Seven 
Stars,  Sign  of  the;  White  Horse, 
Sign  of  the 
Silk,  200 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  262 
Silsbee,  Benjamin  H.,  261 
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Silsbee  family,  116 
Skillin,  John,  118,  133,  159,  161, 
180-183,  185-186,  187;  Bent- 
ley compares  with  Mclntire, 
128,  188;  figures  for  Derby 
summer  house,  120,  127,  135, 
182;  figures  for  Garvan  chest- 
on-chest,  1 71,  182,  203 
Skillin,  Samuel,  18 1 
Skillin,  Simeon,  118,  133,  159, 
161,  179,  180-183,  185-186, 
187;  Bentley  compares  with 
Mclntire,  128,  188;  figures  for 
Derby  summer  house,  120, 
127,  135,  182;  figures  for  Gar- 
van  chest-on-chest,  171,  182, 
203 

Skillin,  Simeon,  Sr.,  bust  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  180-181,  184,  194 
Slavery,  attitude  of  Mass,  volun- 
teer Gorham  Coffin,  59;  Whit- 
tier’s attacks  on,  233,  234,  235, 
247-253 

Slaves,  in  Md.,  1861,  from  letters 
of  Sgt.  Gorham  Coffin,  68,  75 
Slidell,  John,  74-75 
Smibert,  John,  design  for  Faneuil 
Hall,  163 
Smiley,  Mary,  75 
Smith,  Jabez,  1 1 9 
Smith,  John,  dwarf,  279 
Smith,  Mrs.  Joseph  Newton,  117 
Smith,  Melville,  Mclntire  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration  concert, 
114,  121 

Smith,  Ogden,  67 
Smith,  Samuel,  280 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Green- 
wood Collection,  184 
Society  for  Preservation  of  New 
England  Antiquities,  1 1 7 
Solomon,  Barbara  Miller,  Ances- 
tors and  Immigrants:  A Chang- 
ing New  England  Tradition , 
rev.,  93,  96-99 
Solomon  family,  313 
Songs:  sung  by  Union  soldiers  in 
the  Civil  War,  60-61 
South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  60 
South  America,  203 
South  Carolina,  169 
South  Danvers,  120 
Southgate,  Eliza,  quoted  on  visit 
to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  farm,  183 
Spain,  200 
Spencer,  56 
Spofford,  V.  G.,  146 
Sprague,  Joseph,  120 


Spread  Eagle,  Sign  of  the.  See 
American  Eagle,  Sign  of  the 
Springfield,  56 
Stanton,  Henry  B.,  254 
Stanwood,  Capt.  Moses  P.,  59,  64, 
66,  67 

Statue  of  Liberty,  94 
Stearns,  Peabody  and,  212 
Stetson,  Prince,  22,  24,  31,  280 n, 
310 

Steven,  George  Alexander,  “Lec- 
ture on  Heads,”  281-282,  309 
Stevens,  Wallace,  236 
Stockbridge  Indians,  279 
Stockwell,  Samuel,  25 
Stone,  Gen.  Charles  P.,  81 
Stone,  John,  274 
Stout,  Grace,  153 

Stowell,  , 296,  309 

Street,  Mr.,  4 

Streetsboro,  Ohio,  Singletary  house, 
221 

Strikes,  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
miners,  1886,  93 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  215-216 
Sudbury  (Suesbury),  37 
Sugar,  200;  as  medium  of  ex- 
change, 202 
Sun  Hotel,  27 

Sutlers,  for  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
7° 

Swan,  Abraham,  British  Architect, 
1 56 

Swan,  Mabel  M.,  113,  cited,  167; 
Samuel  Mclntire  and  the  Sand- 
ersons, 167,  1 7 on;  “A  Factual 
Estimate  of  Samuel  Mclntire,’ 
200-210 

Swasey,  Capt.,  291 
Sweat,  Enoch,  42 
Swett,  see  Sweat 
Swinburne,  Algernon,  233 
Swords,  Sign  of  the,  29 

Tabernacle  Church,  261,  265  See 
also  Mclntire,  Samuel,  Works 
in  architecture 

Tapley,  Harriet  Sylvester,  203 

Tatnal,  , 32,  33>  289,  290, 

291,  292,  298 

Tasistro,  L.  T.,  “Random  Shots 
and  Southern  Breezes,”  249 

Taylor, , 286 

Taylor,  Amos,  38 
Taylor,  H.  A.,  213 
Tea,  as  medium  of  exchange  in 
Federalist  Salem,  137,  200,  202 
Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord,  239 
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Tewksbury,  37 

Texas,  annexation  dispute,  254, 
257,  258 

Textiles,  imported  from  India, 
274-275 

Thacher,  Rev.,  210 
Thanksgiving  Day,  49;  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  1861,  69 
Theatre,  in  Baltimore,  early  19th 
century,  295;  in  Boston,  early 
19th  century,  1-35  passim,  295, 
296,  306,  3 1 1,  313;  in  Exeter, 
early  19th  century,  296;  legali- 
zation of  theatrical  perform- 
ances in  Newbury  port,  19;  in 
London,  early  19th  century,  12, 
14,  285,  286;  in  New  York 
City,  early  19th  century,  12, 
14,  17,  283,  285,  292,  295, 
31 1;  in  Newburyport,  early 
19th  century,  1-35,  279-314 
(theatre  programs,  15-16,  17- 
18,  20,  23,  26,  287-288,  293, 
306,  308-309;  in  Philadelphia; 
early  19th  century,  283,  295; 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  early 
19th  century,  296,  207,  301, 
302,  308,  313,  314;  in  Salem, 
early  19th  century,  296,  301, 
308,  31 1 ; in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  early  19th  century,  295 

Thomas,  , 16 

Thomas,  Master,  290,  291,  292 
Thompson,  William  Hale,  234 
Thomson,  James,  The  Seasons , 
238 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  243 
Thornton,  William,  216 
Thumb,  Tom,  307 
Ticonderoga,  campaign  of  1758, 
from  diary  of  Capt.  William 
Sweat,  36-57 
Tilers,  151 
Titcomb,  E.,  295 
Topsfield,  219 
Torrey,  John,  261 
Tory  Party,  English,  236 
Tosier,  I.,  66 

Tracy  family,  Newburyport  man- 
sion, 5,  27M. 

True,  Moses,  51 
True,  N.  T.,  262 
Trumbull,  John,  215 
Tucker,  Gideon,  131,  132 
Turner,  Capt.,  308 
Turner,  Mrs.,  305 
Turners,  169;  in  17th  and  18th- 
century  Mass.,  1 51,  1 54-1 55 


Turrell,  Jesse,  37 
Twain,  Mark,  A Connecticut  Yan- 
kee, 270 

Typhoid  fever,  in  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  71 

Unemployment,  reduced  by  free 
immigration,  100 
Uniforms:  of  Union  troops,  62, 
75 

Union  House,  79 
Unitarian  Church,  270,  272 
University  of  Virginia,  Jefferson 
rotunda,  220 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  254 
Van  der  Weyde,  P.  H.,  262 
Vanderlyn,  John,  215 
Varnishers,  169 

Ventriloquism,  8-12,  17,  22,  29, 
299,  301-303,  308-309,  310- 
3ii 

Verrill,  A.  E.,  262 
Very,  Rev.  Jones,  261 
Villiers,  313;  Newburyport  ap- 
pearances with  John  Bernard, 
14,  15,  19-21 

Virginia  during  Civil  War,  66,  79, 
81,  83 

Voltaire,  Francois  Marie  Arouet, 
Mclntire  bust  of,  135,  188, 
194,  196 

Volunteers:  Union,  in  Civil  War, 
87 

Von  Hagen,  Elizabeth,  2 
Von  Hagen  family,  285,  313 
Von  Hagen,  Peter,  2 

Wagner,  Richard,  103 

Waite, , 146 

Walcut.  See  Wallcute 
Walden  Pond,  243 
Waldo,  Jonathan,  118,  143 
Walker,  Phineas  (Feniase),  38 
Wallack,  James  William,  306, 
313 

Wallcute,  Nathan,  38,  39 
Wallpaper,  grisaille  in  Pingree 
house,  1 1 5;  “Les  Douze  Mois” 
in  Pingree  house,  1 1 5 
Waltham,  Theodore  Lyman  house, 
126,  162 

War  of  1812,  21 1 
Ward,  Mrs.  John  W.,  120 
Ward,  Joshua,  132 
Ward,  Robert  DeC.,  99 
Ware  (Whare),  Col.,  52 
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Ware,  Isaac,  189;  Complete  Body 
of  Architecture , 1 64 
Ware  River,  39 

Ware,  William  Rotch,  ed.,  The 
Georgian  Period,  213 
Warner,  W.  L.,  and  P.  S.  Lunt, 
The  Social  Life  of  a Modern 
Community,  268 
Warren,  Charles,  99 
Warren,  Gen.  Joseph,  184 
Warren,  Russell,  220 
Warren,  U.  S.  S.,  figurehead  of, 
184-185 

Washington,  brig,  146 
Washington,  D.  C.,  62,  76,  84, 
85,  88,  91,  215;  architecture 
of,  211,  215;  in  1861,  60,  61; 
early  19th-century  theatre,  295 
Washington,  George,  4,  184,  268, 
282,  284;  portrait  medallions, 
188,  194-195,  197-199;  Salem 
visit,  124,  125 

Washington  Hotel.  See  Prince 
Stetson's  Hotel 
Washington  House,  79 
Washington's  Birthday,  82 
Wass,  Lt.  Col.,  91 
Water  supply,  for  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  64 

Waterman,  Thomas  T.,  214 
Waters  family,  papers,  193 
Waters,  Mrs.  John  G.,  119 
Waters,  Joseph,  172 
Waxworks,  1,  4-5,  280,  284,  296, 
309 

Wealand,  Miss,  289,  291,  292 
Weather:  balloon  observation  in 
Civil  War,  91 

Webster, , innholder  of  Brad- 

ford, 37,  57 

Webster,  , of  Andover,  37, 

38 

Webster,  Daniel,  275 
Weeks,  N.,  25 
Weeks,  T.,  25 

Welch, , 300 

Welch,  Benjamin,  50 

Welles,  , 307 

Welles  family,  307 
West,  Benjamin,  305 
West,  Elizabeth  Derby.  See  Derby, 
Mme.  Elizabeth 

West  Indies,  169,  200,  203,  290, 
291,  292 

West  Newbury,  64,  65,  66,  69; 
Union  army  boots  and  blankets 
from,  70;  in  Civil  War,  58 
Westfield,  56 


Weston,  56 

Wheatland,  Dr.  Henry,  260,  261, 
262 

Wheatley,  Mrs.,  287 
Whig  Party,  English,  236 
Whig  Party,  U.  S.,  in  Essex  Co., 
congressional  elections,  1842, 
254-257,  259 

Whipple,  , 16 

White,  McKim,  Mead  and,  213 
White  Horse,  Sign  of  the,  38 
White  House,  61 
White  Oak  Swamp,  Va.,  86,  87 
Whitman,  Walt,  Specimen  Days, 
quoted,  247 
Whitney,  Mr.,  28 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  aboli- 
tionist poetry,  233,  234,  235, 
247-253;  abolitionist  political 
activity,  254-259;  “Abraham 
Davenport,"  quoted,  240-241, 
242;  “Among  the  Hills,"  239; 
“Andrew  Rykman’s  Prayer," 
244;  “Barbara  Frietchie,"  232, 
236,  240;  “The  Branded 

Hand,"  quoted,  249;  “Burns,” 
235;  “The  Christian  Slave,” 
quoted,  249;  “Clerical  Oppres- 
sors," quoted,  251;  Complete 
Poetical  Works,  245;  “Conduc- 
tor Bradley,”  242;  “The  Etern- 
al Goodness,"  232,  quoted,  243; 
“Expostulation,"  quoted,  234- 
235;  “The  Farewell  of  a Vir- 
ginia Slave  Mother  . . .” 
quoted,  235,  250;  and  Robert 
Frost,  237,  242;  and  Garrison, 
247,  248,  251;  “The  Garrison 
of  Cape  Ann,”  239;  “Hampton 
Beach,"  239,  quoted,  244-245; 
“Ichabod,"  232,  quoted,  234; 
“In  Peace,"  239-240;  “Kos- 
suth," quoted,  235;  “The  Last 
Walk  in  Autumn,"  quoted,  237- 
239;  “Laus  Deo,"  235;  letter  to 
Emerson  on  abolition,  257-259; 
Lines  on  Pinkney's  Resolution 
and  Calhoun’s  Bill,  quoted, 
251;  “Lines,  Suggested  by  a 
Visit  to  Washington  . . . 1845” 
quoted,  250;  “The  Lost  Occa- 
sion,” 232;  “Maud  Muller,” 
232,  236,  240,  245;  “Moloch 
in  State  Street,”  252;  “The  Mor- 
al Warfare,”  quoted,  232;  “My 
Triumph,”  quoted  245;  “The 
New  Year,"  245;  and  northern 
disunion  sentiment,  254,  258; 
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Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  cont. 
“Our  Master,”  quoted,  245-246; 
“The  Pastoral  Letter,”  quoted, 
252;  “The  Pine  Tree,”  252, 
quoted,  251;  “The  Prayer  of 
Agassiz,”  quoted,  245;  on  pro- 
slave  clergy,  250-251,  258; 

Quaker  influence  on,  247-249, 
251;  “Questions  of  Life,” 
quoted,  244;  “Rabbi  Ishmael,” 
240;  religious  philosophy  of 
Voices  of  Freedom,  247-253; 
rev.  of  Pickard's  Whittier-Land: 
A Handbook  of  North  Essex, 
m-112;  “The  River  Path,” 
239;  and  Edwin  Arlington  Rob- 
inson, 241,  242;  “A  Sabbath 
Scene,”  quoted,  250;  “The 
Shoemakers,”  235;  “Skipper 
Ireson’s  Ride,”  232;  Snow- 
Bound:  A Winter  Idyl,  232, 
242-243,  245,  quoted,  243; 

“Song  of  the  Free,”  quoted,  252; 
“Stanzas.  Our  Countrymen  in 
Chains,”  252,  quoted,  249, 
250;  “The  Tent  on  the  Beach,” 
quoted,  248;  “To  Faneuil  Hall,” 
256;  “To  Massachusetts,”  252; 
“To  W.  L.  G.,”  quoted,  234; 
Voices  of  Freedom,  247-253; 
“The  Yankee  Girl,”  quoted,  252 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  rev.  of 
Pickard’s  Whittier-Land:  A 

Handbook  of  North  Essex, 
m-112 

Whittier-Land:  A Handbook  of 
North  Essex,  by  Samuel  T. 
Pickard,  rev.,  m-112 
“Whittier  on  Abolition — A Letter 
to  Emerson,”  ed.  by  Roland  H. 
Woodwell,  254-259 
“Whittier  Reconsidered,”  by  How- 
ard Mumford  Jones,  231-246 
Wiernik,  Peter,  Jews  in  America, 
in  bibilography  of  American 
immigrant  history,  105 
Wilcox,  Capt.,  280 
Wilkes,  Capt.  Charles,  75M. 
William  Venn,  ship,  180 
Williams,  Col.,  innholder  in  Marl- 
boro, 37,  56 
Williams,  Sgt.,  55 
Williams,  Col.  William,  55 


Williams,  Rev.  William,  55 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  172 
Wilson,  Henry,  257 
Wilson,  Joseph,  179,  183-184, 

193 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  life  of  George 
Washington,  213 
Winchester,  Va.,  84,  85 
Windsor,  Vt.,  220 
Winslow,  , Methodist  minis- 

ter, 71 

Winstanley,  William,  215 
Winthrop,  John,  bust  by  Samuel 
Mclntire,  135 

Winthrop,  John,  Gov.,  Mclntire 
bust  of,  188,  194,  195 
Wisbey,  Herbert  A.,  Jr.,  ed.,  “Civil 
War  Letters  of  Gorham  Coffin,” 
58-92 

Wiscasset,  Me.,  19,  21 
Witchcraft,  213 

Wittke,  Carl,  The  Irish  in  Ameri- 
ca, rev.,  93,  95-96;  We  Who 
Built  America,  in  bibliography 
of  American  immigrant  history, 
104 

Wolfe,  James,  Esq.,  Sign  of.  See 
Wolfe  Tavern 

Wolfe  Tavern,  3,  5,  22,  25,  28, 
31,  280W. 

Woman’s  Friend  Society,  115 
Woodbridge,  Mercy  Dudley,  268 
Woodbridge,  Rev.  John,  268 
Woodwell,  Roland  H.,  ed.,  “Whit- 
tier on  Abolition — A Letter  to 
Emerson,”  254-259 
Worcester,  56 

World  War  I,  and  American 
racism,  1 02-1 03 
Wren,  Christopher,  218 
Wright,  Joseph,  135,  197,  198 
Wurtz,  Henry,  262 
Yale  University,  150,  262;  Art 
Gallery,  Garvan  Collection, 
171,  202 

Yamqua,  Mclntire  figure  of,  188, 
196-197 
York  River,  86 

Ziegler,  Benjamin  M.,  ed.,  Immi- 
gration: An  American  Dilemma, 
in  bibliography  of  American 
immigrant  history,  104 
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